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Producers Books Are Well Filled 


Heavy Volume of Recent Buying Is Set Forth by November Records—Material 
Being Ordered Out Freely—Market Shows General Strength—Inde- 
pendent Coke Operators Advance Wages 25 to 50 Per Cent 


EW buying of iron and steel has slowed down 
N leaving producers in possession of well-filled 

otder books and a fundamental market condi- 
tion that appears very promising. All records now 
available, including the 506,699-ton increase in the Steel 
corporation bookings, accent the heavy volume of buy- 
ing that took place in November. The feature of the 
present situation continues the active way in which users 
have been converting book obligations into definite 
business by ordering out material to their plants. It is 
estimated that fully 33 to 50 per cent of the orders for 
steel recently placed in the Chicago district have been 
for refilling depleted stocks. 

Operations continue on the rise. Independent open- 
hearth plants in the Youngstown district this week 
reached 87 per cent of theoretical equivalent to about 
97 per cent of practical capacity. This is on the best 
basis of the year. Two more blast furnaces have gone 
in at Chicago where steelmaking is running at an 85 
per cent clip. 

The week’s price changes have lifted IRoN TRADE 
REVIEW composite of fourteen leading iron and steel 
products to $40.14. This is the sixth consecutive weekly 
advance. Last week the average was $39.94. 

Automobile builders and accessory manufacturers 
are among those large consumers of steel who are 
more interested in fortifying themselves on their fu- 
ture requirements. Some specifications for round ton- 
nages for early shipment continue to come from this 
source. At Cleveland, one underframe manufacturer 
has contracted for more than 50,000 tons of plates, 
sheets and strip steel for delivery by July 1. 
Expected advances of wages in the 
Connellsville coke regions by inde- 
pendent operators became a reality 
this week, the scale going back to 
the Sept. 1, 1920 basis, effec- 
tive generally Dec. 16. This action again brings the 
prevailing independent scale on a level with that of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. for field labor and repre- 
sents an advance of approximately 25 to 50 per cent. 
Coke prices are reacting upward to this development 
and advances of 50 to 75 cents per ton are reported in 
furnace fuel. 

' Final figures on awards for November clearly por- 


- Coke Wages 
Raised 


tray the recent active movement to place building steel 
under cover for spring or earlier delivery and indicate 
a total of 221,000 tons or 85 per cent of capacity. 
This is the largest total since March, 1923. 

Sheet sales in November reported by 


; independent mills reached the un- 
ll i 3 

ze Sales usual total of 462,709, tons, rep- 
—e resenting 164 per cent of capacity. 


With the Steel corporation bookings 
added, sales by all makers probably exceeded 700,000 
tons. Unfilled orders at present are equivalent to al- 
most two months full capacity. 

Demands for oil tankage have reappeared on an ex- 
tensive scale, largely to meet the needs of a new Texas 
pool. At Chicago about 20,000 tons was placed for this 
work and there have been awards elsewhere calling in 
all for 40 to 50 tanks. A water line requiring 8000 
to 10,000 tons for St. Louis is up for figures. 

The principal item in railroad buying this week is the 
placing of 3000 cars by the Missouri Pacific with 2000 
more pending. Three New England roads have dis- 
tributed 19,000 tons of rails. Well over 100,000 
tons of rails and track fastenings are in view at Chicago. 

Semifinished material is stronger with sales of sheet 

bars at $38. Spikes have been advanced $2 a ton. 
Some confusion exists in small rivets especially in 
Chicago territory with some makers quoting f.o.b. their 
plant and others with freight allowed. 
Reappearance in the market of the 
American Radiator Co. with an in- 
quiry for 60,000 tons for second 
quarter following its closing of its first 
quarter requirements several weeks 
ago, may foreshadow another large buying movement in 
pig iron. This consumer led off the heavy buying swell 
in November. Cleveland reports pending inquiry of 
100,000 tons. At Chicago 20,000 tons of basic has 
been closed. A Newport, Ky. steelmaker has received 
an inquiry for 25,000 tons. New England buyers re- 
cently have placed 100,000 tons for first quarter, it 
is estimated. Certainty of higher coke costs due to 
the advance in wages has further strengthened pig 
iron prices. Bessemer, malleable, basic and foundry 
iron in the valleys have advanced 50 cents to $1 fur- 
ther this week. 


Seek Iron 
Ahead 


Business Trend and Chart Section Page 1631 
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Makes Bolts for Seventy Years—By H. R. HE vice president of a Lake Su- 

OUND Cc a 2 cc aR TEREST ese athens ced 1635 * perior iron ore company was pre- 
paring tables to show his directors what 
the probable demand for iron ore would 
be in 1925. For many years he has 
Scrap Dealer of Useful Service made similar computations, because win- 
ter operations of mines must be sched- 
uled accordingly. He said: 


Many Uses Found for Lifting Magnets “Among the greatest alle we imow in 
determining what ore production should 
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Today’s Power Equal to Thirty Slaves for 
Each Person 


New Furnaces Save Forge Press 
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Many uses for Lifting Magnets. Page 1644. 


General Market Review be. are the reports in the tiie titi 
F of IR TRADE R EW _ showin 
Domestic Market Reports 1609-1621 steel consumption by divisions. . 
“Th the field j i 
Price Tables............ 1610, 1611, 1662, 1666, 1670 iahuiataien aan deere. 
2 Es quire. And with steel output safely esti- 
Europe Selling America Iron mated, it is easier with other known fac- 
tors at hand to figure the demand for 
Editorials 1626-1627 iron ore, because there is a rather definite 
relationship. Before IRON TRADE RE- 


Business Trend Charts 1631-1634 VIEW divided steel consumption into 
groups, we were making wild guesses as 
to probable steel output.” 

Yesterdays in Industry..1628 Machinery Market Re- 


Perhaps a similar study of steel would 
help you in estimating your year’s busi- 
NT re ness. This will be one of the big fea- 
Ceneneisitiiiiant Sunes. tures in IRON TRADE ReEviEw’s Year- 

prise 1664, 1665, 1668 book of Industry, Jan. 1. 


Men of Industry : Crane Awards and In- 
quiries 











Here and There in In- 
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We Cross Sections of Industry 


‘The most important reason for steel plants adopting antifriction 
bearings is that the starting friction is no greater than the running 








friction, i.e. it is only necessary to provide for normal power con- 


sumption. —From [RON TRADE REVIEW’S Survey, ‘Ball Bearings’’. 
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ers of pig iron see no escape from 

higher coke prices which they will 

be compelled to pay owing to a 50 
per cent increase in the wage scale for 
oven employes which became effective 
today at many large plants of the inde- 
pendent coke producers. As a result 
prices of nearly all grades of iron have 
acquired new strength, with quotations 
on a higher basis. While a few sales of 
bessemer iron aggregating about 1000 
tons were closed late last week with 
merchant producers at $21, valley, quo- 
tations on this grade now have advanced 
to $22. No sales on this basis are re- 
ported in last week’s transactions. One 
consumer was unable to line up in ex- 
cess of 1000 tons of basic iron at $22. 
Recent sales of this grade were closed 
on a basis of $20.50, valley, but produc- 
ers now have abandoned this figure and 
are asking $21, valley, or $22.76, Pitts- 
burgh, as a minimum on 1000 tons or 
less. Foundry iron quotations also have 
moved upward. While tonnage a week 
ago was available at $20.50, valley, as 
minimum, producers now are_ holding 
for $21 to $22, valley. The Fort Pitt 
Malleable Iron Co. closed on its 2000- 
ton requirement late last week at an av- 
erage price reported as $21.75, valley. 
Half of this tonnage will be delivered 
this year and 1000 tons next quarter. 
In the current market it is difficult to un- 
cover any tonnage of standard malleable 
below $22, valley. 


vs?) 


Press ct ig iron Dec. 16.—Produc- 


New England Prices Strong 


Boston, Dec. 16.—New England prices 
tend upward despite a recent dropping off 
in orders due partly to the holiday sea- 
son and partly to the fact that the bulk 
of the first quarter business has been 
written. One observer estimates that 
100,000 tons has been contracted for in 
the district for delivery through the 
first three months of the year. In addi- 
tion to this a fairly good tonnage has 
been entered for second quarter. Several 
eastern furnaces have marked prices up 
during the last few days. This is espe- 
cially true of the higher silicon irons. 
For No. 1X (2.75 to 3.25 silicon) a dif- 
ferential ot $1 above the No. 2X grade 
is asked by all active furnaces. A sale 
of 300 tons of No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 sili- 
con) within the last few days to an east- 
ern Pennsylvania furnace was entered at 
$23.50 furnace or $27.15 delivered. Re- 


cent Buffalo sales of 100 to 300 tons 
have been reported at $23 for the No. 2X 








Pig Iron Prices Higher, Reflecting Advance in Coke—American 
Radiator Co. in Market—More Basic Business Develops 


grade or $27.91 delivered. These two fig- 
ures represent the present range in de- 
livered price. 


Cautious in Starting Furnaces 


New York, Dec. 16.—A general dis- 
position continues among pig iron pro- 
ducers to proceed slowly in increasing 
production. It now is intended to blow 
in two or three furnaces which have been 
on the idle list for sometime and prep- 
arations are being made to prepare 
them for action, but formal decision to 
put them in blast is reserved until the 
owners are convinced that market condi- 
tions will justify such a course. Sales 
of pig iron in this territory have been 
fair during the past week considering the 
huge buying that featured the market 
in the few weeks immediately following 
the presidential election of Nov. 4. Open 
inquiry now before the trade aggregates 
fully 6000 tons. In addition, other busi- 
ness is coming up which aggregates at 
least another 10,000 tons. On eastern 
Pennsylvania foundry iron the market 
now is quite firm at $23, base furnace, 
plus silicon differentials ranging from 50 
cents to $1. On Buffalo foundry the 
minimum is $22 base furnace, plus 50 
cents to $1 differentials. Offerings of 
foreign iron continue small. 

The Thomas Iron Co. has started to 
reline its Mary furnace at Hokendauqua, 
Pa., and this work will require 60 to 90 
days. 


Buffalo Market Strong 


Buffalo, Dec. 16.—Furnaces here have 
nothing more to offer for December but 
are quoting on first quarter business. Ef- 
forts to establish a $23 base for first 
quarter have been unsuccessful and the 
present quotation is $22 in most in- 


stances, with $22.50 asked as the base 
price on small lots. Inquiry is esti- 
mated at 10,000 tons. It includes a lot 


of 1500 tons of foundry iron. Other 
lots are less than 1000 tons. Last week’s 
sales are estimated at 12,000 to 15,000 tons 
and include a lot of 1500 tons of foundry 
iron. On first quarter business Buffalo 
furnaces ask $22 to $22.50 for No. 2 
foundry, and malleable of 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon content. -On No. 2X, (2.25 to 
2.75 silicon) the price is $22.50 to $23.50 
and on No. 1X (2.75 to 3.25 silicon) 
$23.50 to $24. One merchant furnace is 
entirely sold up for first quarter. A 
lot of 3000 tons of basic on which Buf- 
falo makers bid went to an outside 
maker. Local furnaces refused to shade 
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$22 on this order, they report. A lower 
freight rate may have enabled the suc- 
cessful bidder to get the equivalent of 
$22 at his furnace. 


Inquiries Total Over 100,000 Tons 


Cleveland, Dec. 16—AIl indications 
this week point to another buying move- 
ment in the pig iron market soon. In- 
quiries pending before blast furnace in- 
terests total over 100,000 tons, mainly 
for the second quarter. The American 
Radiator Co. is back in the market for 
its second quarter needs, and its in- 
quiries are estimated by sellers at 60,000 
tons or more. The inquiries directed 
here are for plants at St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Bremen, Ind., Springfield, O., De- 
troit and Buffalo. For Springfield, the 
amount wanted is 4000 tons; for De- 
troit, 6000 to 7000 tons, and for one of 
the western plants, 17,000 tons. Heavy 
purchasing by this company was in the 
forefront of the buying movement for 
the first quarter. The remainder of the 
tonnage on inquiry is made up largely 
of basic iron. The Andrews Steel Co. 
has put out a fresh inquiry for 25,000 
tons for the second quarter. An inquiry 
for 10,000 tons comes from the Pitts- 
burgh district. Another for 5000 tons is 
from Chicago. One of the steel com- 
panies in the Chicago district is  re- 
ported here to have closed in the week 
for 25,000 tons of basic iron. Sales 
of foundry iron during the week closed 
by interests here total 25,000 tons. One 
company took 15,000 tons, the bulk of 
which was for shipment from Buffalo. 
One lot of this was for 5000 tons, and 
another for 4000 tons. The interest re- 
ferred to is holding its price at $22, base, 
furnace, for all furnaces. The Buffalo 
market is particularly strong, and one 
company on a carload or two of iron 
obtained a price equivalent to $23, base, 
Buffalo. In Cleveland the price of 
foundry iron has been advanced by one 
maker to $22, furnace, or $22.50, de- 
livered in the local switching area. A 


few small sales were made at that 
price. The other local producer is 
booked up for the first quarter, and 
is out of the market temporarily. In- 


terests here selling in the valley claim 
$21 is minimum, and more iron is mov- 


ing at $22, the top of the range. A 
western Pennsylvania furnace in the 


week advanced its price 50 cents to $22, 


furnace. This also represents the lake 
furnace price, west of Cleveland. Basic 
is held by makers at $21 ‘s $22. No 
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transactions were closed during the 
week by interests here. 


Users Urge Shipments 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Melters continue 
to press furnaces for pig iron shipments 
and meeting demands for contract antici- 
pations, such requests are receiving more 
attention than actual selling. One seller 
is looking for a record breaking spot 
demand after the holidays. Selling in the 
past week was at a good rate, though 
not quite up to the average of Novem- 
ber. Another Federal furnace will re- 
sume after Christmas, followed shortly 
by another Iroquois stack. Northern 


No. 2 foundry iron and malleable are 


IRON TRADE 


waukee melter has closed for 1000 tons 
of low phosphorus iron. 


Southern Ohio Sales Small 


Cincinnati, Dec. 16.—Pig iron sales in 
the Cincinnati district are few and far 
between and in small tonnages. Sellers 
attribute the lull to the approach of 
the inventory period. Southern furnace 
interests still assert $22 is their price. 
However, it is known that the Norton 
Iron Works, Ashland, Ky., and the Bel- 
font Steel & Wire Co., Ironton, O., 
have offered iron for first quarter de- 
livery at $21.50, furnace. The American 
Radiator Co. is inquiring for 3800 tons 
of northern iron for its Springfield, O., 





1924 


December 18, 


iron at the moment is manifested chiefly 
in the form of inquiries for first and 
second quarter requirements. Current 
buying for spot shipment is small. In- 
quiry is varied and totals above 36,000 
tens of all grades. The largest single 
need is 12,000 to 15,000 tons of foundry 
iron for a manufacturer of heating ap- 
paratus, for first quarter delivery. All 
users are taking in iron as shipped, and 
there have been a number of requests to 
anticipate quotas on contracts for the 
first quarter. The melt is holding up, 
the total for the district in November 
being about 4 per cent larger than dur- 
ing October. Additional open-hearth fur- 
naces have been put into operation by 





firm at $22.50, furnace. Whether the plant, while the Louisville & Nashville steel companies, and furnaces specializing 
Prices P dP 
Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 
ae Nov., Sept., Dec., Dec. 17, Nov., Sept. Dec., 
1924 1924 1923 1924 1924 2 1 
PIG IRON ; a _ 
. . , : $03.76 an ks ios nig dae FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
essemer valley, del., Pitts.... $23. P 4.1 r 
Dadi; Galley a0 ocvavsceesnncs 21.00 “19.25 19.00 20.50 Beams, Pittsburgh ...+.++++.++. papel 0 2 SR Rae 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa. 23.63 21.46 20.00 23.30 Beams, Philadelphia eorerevese 2.32 2.12 2.22 2.72 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts...... 22.76 21.36 21.26 23.77 oe hoc 7 ae sjcaecuntae a — ey “oo 
i Shane ee 22.50 1.0 ank plates, Pittsburgh ...... ‘ 3 : . I 
mesg st es EE 9 ode Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.22 2.02 1.97 2.72 


*Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 20.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton 21.50 


**No. 2X, Virginia furnace .... 24.50 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila..... 24.50 
Malleable, valley .......esee00% 22.00 
Malleable, Chicago ......-.s00. 22.50 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 21.76 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts.... 109.79 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 

Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 38.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 38.00 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh .... 35.50 
Biliets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh. 35.50 


FINISHED MATERIAL 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh .......... 2.10 
Steel bars, Chicago ........+. 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ....... 2.32 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ 2.37 
Iron bars, Chicago mill ........ 2.00 


“1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 


Dec. 17, 1924 


$40.14 $39.94 





price rises another 50 cents in the near 
future depends largely upon the course 
of the scrap market and strength of iron 
in nearby districts. Seveial sales of 1000 
tons each were closed. Most of the busi- 
ness is in 500-tom lots. An inquiry for 
1000 tons of low phosphorus iron was 
closed. Charcoal iron sales are fair, 
with talk of an advance of $1 over $26, 
furnace, not borne out yet. The southern 
iron minimum is $20, Birmingham. 

The Interstate Iron & Steel Co. has 
closed for 15,000 tons of basic and the 
Bettendorf Ca for 5000 tons. The 
Zimmer Steel Co., a subsidiary of the 
Bettendorf Co., is inquiring for 1000 
tons. It is reported the American 
Radiator Co. is about to close on 25,- 
000 to 30,00 Otons of foundry iron for 
second quarter delivery to western 


plants ,including the first requirements 
for the new St. Paul foundry. A Mil- 


Dec. 10, 1924 


17.90 17.65 20.75 
20.90 20.00 22.50 
24.50 24.50 24.50 
22.98 21.26 24.26 
19.75 19.50 21.50 
21.00 20.50 23.00 
29.04 29.04 29.04 
20.76 20.76 23.27 


Tank plates, Chicago 


. aga “s Wire nails, Pittsburgh .......... 2.85 2.75 2.80 3.00 
107.29 97.79 113.79 

; vied : Wire nails, Chicago ..........+. 3.00 295 3.10 3.35 
37.00 37.50 42.50 COKE 

37.00 37.50 42.50 Connellsville furnace, ovens...... 3.75 3.00 3.00 3.85 
35.50 37.10 40.35 Connellsville foundry, ovens ... 4.25 4.05 4.00 4.80 


35:56 ° «(SFG = 40.35 OLD MATERIAL 


Heavy melting steel, 
2.05 2.05 2.40 


Lahicn s Kies 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.60 
Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 3.50 3.45 3.45 3.75 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.90 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago.. 3.75 3.65 3.75 4.10 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago 2.85 2.85 2.95 3.35 
Sheets, galv. No. 28, 


10, Pitts. 2.70 2.60 2.70 2.95 


Chicago 4.90 4.75 4.85 5.20 





Pittsburgh 21.00 19.85 18.60 18.35 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 20.50 18.05 17.75 16.80 


2.05 2.05 2.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago .... 18.75 17.05 16.40 16.00 
2.295 2.37 2.72 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa..... 20.50 18.95 18.75 19.00 
2.345 2.32 2.62 No. 1 wrought, Chicago...... 18.75 17.10 16.70 16.35 
2.10 2.15 2.40 Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 20.00 18.20 17.40 17.05 


**2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


Composite Market Average 


Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 


September, 1924 


Nov., 1924 


$39.00 $39.05 


Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structura Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


——— eee 





railroad wants 475 tons of southern 
foundry iron and 25 tons of charcoal 
iron for first quarter. The American 
Elevator & Foundry Co., Louisville, is 
negotiating for several hundred tons of 
southern iron. Sales the past week in- 
volved relatively unimportant tonnages. 
The Wagner Mfg. Co., Sidney, O., is re- 
ported to have bought 300 tons of north- 
ern iron and 100 tons of silvery iron for 
second quarter. While-sales in this im- 
mediate territory represent small tonnages 
for the most part, sellers here report 
transactions in nearby territories involving 
sizable tonnages for first quarter. An- 
nouncement has been made that the fur- 
naces of the Norton Iron Works and the 
Belfont Steel & Wire Co. will be in blast 
before the end of this week. 


Interest Centers in Inquiries 


St. Louis, Dec. 16.—Interest in pig 





Dec., 1923 
$43.02 


Dec., 1914 
$21.58 











in gray castings have increased their 
forces and working time. Specialty mak- 
ers report a good influx of new business, 
particularly the stove interests, with 
whom the past six weeks have been the 
most active in more than three years. 
Implement makers are making up goods 
in anticipation for the call which they 
look for in spring. Pig iron prices con- 
tinue very strong, and offerings from all 
producing districts are smaller than here- 
tofore. Northern iron was advanced 
50 cents per ton to $22, and southern is 
held at $19.50 to $20, though the barge 
and rail rate makes the price slightly un- 
der the minimum quotation of the spread. 
The leading local producer continues firm 
at $23 to $23.50, f.o.b. Granite City. 


Southern Market Strong 
Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 15.—The south- 
(Concluded on Page 1615) 
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Pig Iron 


Prices per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley 


Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....... 
Ms VUES avis a5) 028 vad 
Basic, Pittsburgh ............ 
OMG, BONGO ois ccc cccce nt 
Basic del., eastern Pa....... 
as 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ....... 
Malleable, Cleveland, del.... 
Malleable, Chicago ......... 
Malleable, Buffalo .......... 


Malleable, del., eastern Pa.. 


22.00 to 22.50 
23.50 to 24.00 
20.50 to 21.00 
22.26 to 22.76 
22.00 to 22.50 

22.50 
22.00 to 22.50 
25.00 to 25.50 








FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 








No. 2 Northern ........: 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2 Southern’ foundry.. 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X Eas’n and Virgina 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 1% Bastewe 3 ...ccccs 2.75 to 3.25 
IO. 4 GRIGNSO Wisc ceceves 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 2 foundry Eastern.... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.. 26.26 
Oe, TAS ee paves tavenwve 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago 23.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley ...... 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.. 22.76 to 23.76 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo . 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 2 foundry, ‘Chicago .... ‘ 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City 23.00 to 23.50 


No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur.. 
. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila.. 
. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 
. 2X, eastern del., Phila.. 
. 2X, east. N. J. tidewater 
. 2X, eastern del., Boston 
. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur. 
Yo. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston. 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati.. 

2 southern, Philadelphia 
. 2 southern, Chicago .. 

2 southern, Cleveland 

2 southern Boston (rail 

OY a SE ee ae ee 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis 

2X, Virginia furnace.... 
. 2X, Virginia, Phila...... 
. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 

2X, Virginia, Boston 
Gray forge, eastern Pa..... P 
Gray forge, val. del., Pitts.. 
Low phos., standard, valley.. 


21.50 to 22.00 
22.00 to 22.50 
24.26 to 24.63 
24.89 to 25.14 
25.01 to 25.38 
25.89 to 26.01 
27.15 to 27.65 
22.50 to 23.50 
27.91 to 28.41 


24.05 
27.80 
26.01 
26.01 


26.91 
24.17 to 25.17 
24.50 to 25.00 
29.67 to 30.17 
30.04 to 30.54 


- 30.42 to 30.92 


23.00 to 23.50 
21.76 to 22.26 
29.00 to 29.50 


Low phos., standard, Phila.. 29.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace 27.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham ...... 30.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago.. 29.04 

Silvery iron, Jackson county, Ohio, fur- 
nace, 7 to 8 per cent, $29.00; 8 to 9 per 
cent, $30.50; 9 to 10 per cent; $32.50; 10 
to 11 per cent, $34.50; 11 to 12 per cent, 
$37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, 
Ohio, furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, $39.50; 
11 to 12 per cent, $42.00; 12 to 13 per 
cent, $44.50 

Ferroalloys 
¢Ferromanganese 78 to 82 

per cent, tidewater, or fur- 

nace first hand and resale $105.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 

TE “Vaud gas ds o> téetee eos 109.79 


Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
domestic furnace or tide- 
DE TEP eT Cee C ee 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 
tract freight allowed 

Ferrotungsten standard, 
per pound contained .. 

Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 
per pound contained, del.. 


cents 


31.00 to 33.00 
82.50 


- 82.00 to 88.00 


11.00 to 11.50 


Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 

cent per pound estimated, 

according to analysis 3.25 to 3.75 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producer’s plant, net ton .. 200.00 


¢Duty paid. 


Coke 


Beehive, Ovens 


Prices per net ton 


‘Connellsville, furnace 
Connellsville foundry 
New river foundry 
Wise county furnace 
Wise — foundry 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeee 


3.75 to 4.25 
4.25 to 5.00 
8.50 to 9.00 
3.75 to 4.00 
4.50 to 5.00 






Alabama furnace .......s00: 4.00 to 4.50 
Alabama foundry ........:. 4.50 to 5.25 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, nN. J., del. $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens .. 10.75 
Foundry, New England del.. 11.50 
Foundry, St. Louis ........ 11.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill.. 9.00 
Foundry, Alabama ......... 4.50 to 5.25 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch and larger 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown ..$35.50 to 36.00 


PRURGRIDMID 6:6 000 Wack ew sone 41.80 to 42.80 
CG: bas dat atoh OASeamD Ree 34.00 to 37.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ........ 40.50 to 42.50 


Philadelphia 46.80 to 47.80 


SHEET BARS 


Forging, 


Pittsburgh and Youngstown.. 38.00 
SLABS 
PICMG Sieh 5:0 Vos ke nase 35.50 to 36.00 
ROUNROINE = osecsrscanadenrs 35.50 
WIRE RODS 
%-inch and finer 
UUURITUEN: oe VN Guido Wenew sae ee $48.00 
ee ee eters ope 48.00 
CN © ssc a aca nh Vita Mane ae 49.00 to 51.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over %- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 
$10 over 0.75. 


SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh .. 1.90c to 2.00c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .. 1.90c to 2.00c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh .. 1.90c to 2.00c 
Structural Shapes 
Prices per pound 
i) EE ee ore 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Peadeenta oan See ease 2.22c to 2.32c 
Mew: VOPR - .4deckeers ceeess 2.24c to 2.34c 
CI ae bh dé ccniane ana kinwes 2.20¢c 
Ce. os a vbw ka pea eee’ sien 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ 
Dirmingwams as sevisgessedes 2.15c¢ to 2.20c 
Steel Plates 
Pittemueee: §. os deak secs neccea 1.90c to 2.00c 
PRUBGROM he cc ceeds vesece 2.22c to 2.32c 
New <n taco avecstet 2.24c to 2.34c 
oo EP ESS PP ere ere 2.20¢ 
eS ON ee eae BES ah ims 2.09c to 2.19c 
BiG es cdevdecedecesce 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 

Pittsburgh, soft steel ....... 2.10¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing . 2.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality.. 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel ..... 2.32c to 2.42¢ 
New York, soft steel ....... 2.34¢c to 2.44¢ 
Chicago, soft steel .......... 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel ...... 2.29¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel ++. 2.25¢ to 2.30c 
San Francisco, soft steel ... 2.45¢ 

Pittsburgh, refined iron . 2.80c to 4.50c 


Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.. 2.10c 
Chicago,  S8tk SIQRE cccccsccis 2.03¢ 
a Sens 1.90c to 2.00c 
Philadelphia, common iron .. 2.37¢ 
New York, common iron.... 2.39¢ 
Chicago, common iron ..... 2.00c to 2.05c 


Hoops, Bands, Strip 


Prices per pound f.o.b. mills 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, under 3 in. 2.40c to 2.50c 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, 20 gage, 

Une FE bias oes ote wees 2.75¢ to 3.75c 
Bands, Pittsburgh .......... 2.40c to 2.50c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts 

burgh stamping quality . 2.40c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 


coils, 1% inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and _ heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 4.15¢ 

Chicago and Worcester, Mass. $3 per ton 
higher. 


Cold Finished Steel 
Prices per pound 
Cold finished steel bars, drawn 
or rolled Pittsburgh, Chi- 


CARGO, CRUIOMEN, ehaess sc ccce 2.80c 

Less “GRPIORUE® Gon cce cece ed 3.05¢ 
Steel shafting, turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago 2.80c 


Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; and 
Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill 


$42 00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 


43.00 


NUTS, BOLTS AND 


lron and Steel Prices 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1666; WAREHOUSE, ORE, PAGE 1662; RIVETS AND PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1670 


Louis.... 27.00 to 32.50 
. 27.00 to 30.00 
1.80c to 1.90c 


Relaying rails, St. 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill .. 


Angle bars, Chicago base .... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh. . 2.90¢c 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- inch 

and smaller, Pittsburgh. ... 3.20c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.35¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago .. 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. pr 3.75¢ to 4.00c 
Track bolts, Chicago ...ce.e- 3.90c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.35¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago ....... 2.35¢ 


Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices for 


carlots. 
Wire Products 
To papers in Carloads 
Prices per pound 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 


We a ve abet bdéesiecic 2.85¢ 
Galv’d nails, 1l-inch and over 5.10c 
OE ae re 2.60c 
Fo BR a ee re 2.75¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage . 3.20c 
Barbed wire, painted ........ 3.30¢ 
Barbed wire galvanized 3.55¢ 
yo ge ° “ae ape apee 3.30¢ 
Galvanized staples ......... 3.55¢ 
Coated nails, count keg ... 2.25¢ 
Woven wire fencing (retailers) 

12% gage, 26-in. high 

bars and 12-in. stays per 100 

rods, f.o.b. Pittsburgh .... $20.56 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., $2 per 


ton over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there. Worcester, Mass., and 
Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. Duluth $2 higher. 
Chicago delivered price $3 higher, Anderson, 
Ind., $1 higher. 


Sheets 
Prices per pound 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, Pittsburgh base .. 3.50c to 3.60c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.72c wd Ge 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.70c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered. 3.75¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Ae base - 3.40c to 3.60c 
No. 28, Gary hbase .......- 3.70c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base .. 4.60c to 4.75c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.92c to 5.07c 
No. 28, Gary Indiana Harbor 4.85¢ 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered.. 4.90¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh base .. 2.70c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 3.02c 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.80c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered. . 2.85¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh, base ... 4.60c to 4.75c 
Tin Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, unser ¢ 
Tin plate, coke base......:. " 
ary, Ind. base 10 cents og 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 

1 to 3-inch, butt steel ........ 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron...... 30 13 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 

2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 

delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 


higher, 
Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—f.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 


Steel 3% to 3%-inch .......cccccees y, 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch........ 5 
Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 33-inch. 35 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Prices per pound 


Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.25¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 1.95¢ to 2.05¢ 
Cut nails, f.o.b. mills ...... 2.90¢ 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Price per pound, Pittsburgh base 
A. . Series— 
2300 (3% per cent nickel).. 
3100 (nickel chromium) ...... 3.65¢ to 3.75¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium)..... 4.50¢ to 4.75¢ 
6100 (Chrome vanadium spring) 4.00c¢ to 4.25¢ 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 3.1§¢ to 3.50¢ 
Billets—4 x 4 to 10 x 10, gross ton at 
net ton bar prices under 4 x 4 to 2% x 
2%-inch, $5 
Chicago base "$2 per ton shove Fuubunes. 


4.75¢ 
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Scrap Prices 


IRON TRADE 


Rise Higher 


Advances in Many Markets as Requirements Increase—Large Buying 
Followed by Strength—Inventory Only Deterring Factor 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1666 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Following its pur- 
chase of a round tonnage of heavy melt- 
ine steel at $18.50, delivered, the In- 
land Steel Co. is reported to have placed 
more steel at $19. A report has been cur- 
rent that the Illinois Steel Co. will be 
in the market for steel shortly. The iron 
and steel scrap market as a whole con- 
tinues extremely bullish, a condition 
which has been helped by the increased 
consumer demand. Exceptional strength 
has been displayed by machine shop 
turnings, iron axles, forge scrap, short 
rails, No. 2 wrought, steel car wheels 
and frogs, switches and guards, The 
cast and malleable grades have not kept 
pace with steel grades in the past week. 
Several scrap interests predict $20 melt- 
ing steel, The market today is at $19 
to $19.50 for steel and at a point where 
quotations find it difficult to keep pace 
with activity. The Rock Island railroad 
is offering 3000 tons of scrap. 

Cast Grades Are Strong 

Joston, Dec. 16.—Heavy sales of mis- 
cellaneous scrap by large manufacturers 
have featured the market at Boston. The 
General Electric Co. sold a round ton- 
nage of railroad malleable at $15.85 ship- 
ping point and the Boston & Albany 
sold the same grade at $15.75, Spring- 
field, Mass. The Whitin Machine Works 
sold 200 tons of chemical borings at over 
$15 shipping point. Slight easing in de- 
mand irom Pennsylvania steel works 
has been apparent during the last few 
dzys and heavy melting steel is some- 
what sluggish as a result although the 
price is held by leading dealers at $15 
shipping point. Cast grades are all in 
improved demand although buying has 
been mostly for small lots. Strictly No. 
1 machinery has sold at $20 and textile 
scrap at $20.50. Stove plate has been 
advanced to $15.50 as a result of im- 
proved buying. 

Eastern Market Is Stronger 

New York, Dec. 16.—Greater strength 
is noted in iron and steel scrap with 
advances in several grades. Increases 
of 50 cents to $1 have been made in ma- 
chinery cast, stove plate, long city 
wrought ard wrought pipe. Consum- 
ing demand is better, but probably will 
not become heavy until after the first 
of the year. Consumers generally are 
covering on only their immediate needs, 
pending inventory season. One of the 
larger orders for railroad steel is 5000 
tons placed by a Coatesville, Pa., con- 
sumer at about $20.50, delivered. Deal- 
ers as a result are understood to be pay- 
ing around $20, delivered to that point. 
They are also buying railroad steel or the 
eguivalent for shipment to Pottsville, Pa., 
at $19.75, delivered; for Conshohocken, 
Pa., $19; and tor Claymont, Del., $19.50. 
Machinery cast is moving in slightly 
better volume, with dealers at about 
$19.75, delivered; for some of the Brook- 
lyn foundries they are understood to be 
paying around $18. 

Small Sales at Cleveland 

Cleveland, Dec. 16.—Activity in iron 
and steel scrap still is limited to small 
tonnage sales for immediate require- 


ments of melters. Shipment on contract 
also is more restricted two important 
steelmakers in the ‘Cleveland district 
last week imposing embargoes because 
of heavy stocks. Expectation of the 
trade is that little improvement may 
be looked for during the remainder of 
the year. However, dealers are inclined 
to believe fairly liberal buying will fol- 
low inventories. Prices continue strong, 
practically all grades being marked up 
about 50 cents a ton since last report. 
Heavy melting steel thus is brought to 
$19 to $19.50; machine shop turnings, 
$16 to $16.50; loose bundled sheet, $15.50 
to $16; hydraulic compressed sheets, $16 
to $16.25; No. 1 cast, $20 to $20.50; 
heavy cast, $14.50 to $14.75. Valley 
prices are equally strong with heavy 
melting steel held at $21 to $21.50; and 
hydraulic compressed sheets at $18 to 
$18.50. 


Buffalo Market Is Strong 


Buffalo, Dec. 16.—Dealers are creat- 
ing an active market for scrap, although 
consumers show no great interest in 
material for December delivery. Efforts 
are being made by consumers to hold 
down shipments until after Jan. 1 but 
dealers seem to be firm in their convic- 
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tion that heavy buying movements are 
about to develop and are taking all the 
material they can get at reasonable prices. 
Buyers who offered $20 for railroad steel 
sold last week did not get tonnage, One 
Buffalo steelworks ‘will pay up to $21 
for quality steel but its price is at least 
$1 above the actual market for average 
material. There are reports that some 
substantial contracts have been placed 
by Buffalo district melters but in all in- 
stances it is thought January delivery was 
specified. The American Radiator Co. 
is reported to have bought a considerable 
tonnage of cast and the sale of 1500 tons 
of car wheels at $19 is reported. A 
holder of considerable tonnage of this 
material has advanced to $20 on small 
lots and at least $19.50 on large consign- 
ments. Malleable has been sold at $20.50 
to $21. Dealers will pay up to $14.25 
for material for use on this business. 
Low phosphorus has brought $23 and up- 
ward in dealers’ yards here during the 
past week according to reports. Demand 
for steel axles has declined but a Penn- 
sylvania consumer is paying the equiv- 


alent of $20.50, Buffalo. 
Cincinnati Trading Narrow 


Cincinnati, Dec. 15.—Although demand 
for iron and. steel scrap continues con- 
fined to narrow channels dealers insist 
on making up thei: prices. They contend 
the increases are justified in view of 
quotations prevailing in other markets. 
Virtually all grades are 50 tents a ton 
higher than a week ago. Current sales 
involve small tonnages and specialties for 


(Concluded on Page 1620) 


Semiufinished Is Stronger 


Continued Improvement Noted in Market for Sheet Bars, Billets and 
Slabs—Considerable Tonnage Up—Specifications Are Large 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 1611 


Youngstown, Dec. 16—Consumers of 
semifinished material who secure their 
supply from producers in this district, 
covered for their first quarter require- 
ments within the past 10 days at $37, 
Youngstown. One producer, as far as 
he can determine, will have no tonnage 
of semifinished material available for 
the open market until late in the first 
quarter. Another producer, has_ taken 
care of first quarter requirements of 
regular customers at the same figure and 
while its rolling schedule will permit of 
additional sales, still inter-mill require- 
ments undoubtedly will take up the slack 
in this direction. As a result, not much 
effort is being made in the way of can- 
vassing for sheet bar tonnage for first 
quarter. New sales of this material dur- 
ing the past week did not exceed 400 
or 500 tons, such transactions having been 
closed at $37, Youngstown.  Specifica- 
tions for sheet bars are coming to the 
mills in better volume owing to the de- 
cidedly better operations. in the sheet in- 
dustry. 

Competition Strong 

Philadelphia, Dec. 16.—Considerable 
competition in billet business here pre- 
vents prices from firming. While $37, 
Pittsburgh, is the usual price for reroll- 
ers, the actual market is $36 to $37. 
Forging billets are $41 to $42. 


Specifications Are Good 
Cleveland, Dec. 16.—The situation in 


today than at any time in nearly a year. 
A few weeks ago some of the mills 
were so much in need of specifications 
that they were uncertain of operating 
from day to day. The position now’ is 
remarkably improved, specifications in 
hand being sufficient for mill operations 
three to four weeks. Demand shows 
more evidence of expansion. Buyers in 
this territory want their orders in- 
creased, although the leading maker here 
is fully booked for the first quarter. New 
business of this character runs close 
to 75,000 tons. Several steel companies 
have been inquiring in this market for 
tonnages of sheet bars. Inquiries are 
coming from directions that seldom look 
to this source for supplies. At the base 
of this is the increased volume of or- 
ders in sheets; mills have more busi- 
ness in hand. Makers of semifinished ma- 
terial carried tonnages over on their 
books from one quarter to another all 
through 1924. Satisfactory adjustments 
have been made of the smaller carry- 
ever from the last quarter, and the new 
year will start practically with a clean 
slate. Prices are firm. Sheet bars 
are reported here to have been sold 
at $38, valley, during the week, and 
billets and slabs at $37 to $37.50. 

One large tonnage of sheet bars for 
a northern Ohio consumer has been 
under negotiation during the past week 
but has not been closed. It is reported 
a valley producer of sheet bars after 


the semifinished steel market is betterhaving sold up liberally at lower prices 
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now has advanced to $40, Youngstown. 
On a lot of small billets in this terri- 
tory $37.50 Pittsburgh was quoted with- 
in the week. 


Heavier Buying 
Done in Ferromanganese for First 
Quarter—Europe Buys Spiegeleisen 

FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 1611 


New York, Dec. 16.—Ferromanganese 
demand has improved substantially and 
sales over the past week probably were 
at least 5000 tons in the aggregate, all 
for first quarter shipment. This  busi- 
ness was done at $105, duty paid tide- 
water. While there has been talk of 
higher prices, particularly in view of the 
advance in sterling exchange no advances 
have materialized. As far as known, 
makers’ books for the second quarter of 
1925 have not yet been opened. 

The leading sale of spiegeleisen the 
past week was a lot of 1000 tons of 
16 to 19 per cent metal for export 
to Europe. Sales for European shipment 
have been made quite regularly of late, 
but this one is the largest in sometime. 
Domestic buying also continues active 
and sales to domestic consumers the past 
week aggregated around 1500 tons. The 
price continues to range from $31 to $33 
furnace, for the 20 per cent grade, but 
there is a stiffer tendency and a larger 
percentage of the business is being done 
at 

Th contract price for 4 to 6 per cent 
carbon ferrochrome is firmly established 
at 11.50c a pound contained. A major- 
ity of consumers are under contract at 
this figure for their 1925 requirements. 
Quotations on lower carbon grades show 
a slight reduction for this year compared 
with last. These prices range from 35 
cents on the maximum 0.10 per cent 
carbon grade to 23 cents on the maxi- 
mum 2 per cent grade. The markets 
for other alloys and ores are little 
change. Tungsten concentrates have sold 
at $9 a short ton unit for average Chinese 
wolframite. 


Report Ferro Sold at $110 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Some sales of fer- 
romanganese for second quarter de- 
livery, it is reported, are going at 
$110, tidewater. On this basis an ad- 
vance of $5 per ton over the first 
quarter’ prices would be represented. 
Spiegeleisen is quoted in this terri- 
tory at $31, New Orleans, or $32, fur- 
nace, for 19 to 21 per cent. 


Second Quarter Books Not Opened 


Philadelphia, Dec. 16—Fair sales of 
ferromanganese have been made by 
domestic producers at $105, duty paid, 
tidewater. Producers have not yet opened 
their books for second quarter and 
very little interest is being shown 
among consumers for that position. 
The Lavino furnace last week leav- 
Lebanon, Pa., furnace last week leav- 
ing two furnaces at Marietta, Pa., and 
Reusens Va., in blast. It is expected a 
Sheriden furnace will go in soon on 
ferromanganese. 


A survey of the cost of living and 
wages in New York city by the Mer- 
chants association shows that living 
costs are 1.7 times those of 1914 and that 
wages are 2.3 times what thev were in 
1914, This, it is stated, would seem to 
permit higher standard of living. 
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Wage Raise Lifts Coke 


Independent Producers Meet Frick Scale, Contracts with Consumers 


Provide Higher Prices—Spot Furnace Fuel $3.75 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 1611 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 16.—New wage scales 
placed in effect today at many larger in- 
dependent ovens in the Connellsville dis- 
trict will place coke prices on a higher 
basis before the close of the week. The 
level paid by some independent producers 
before new scale became effective today 
was $5, while other independent companies 
paid $6.05. With a 50 per cent advance 
granted to employes at independent coke 
ovens, common labor instead of $5 per day 
now will receive $7.50. In other words, 
a majority of independent coke producers 
now have their ovens operating on the 
same wage basis as the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. scale. As a result prices of 
spot furnace fuel will be advanced 75 
cents to $1 a ton and this undoubtedly re- 
flects higher pig iron prices found in to- 
day’s- market. 

The increase will apply on a_ large 
number of first quarter contracts for fur- 
nace coke which recently were made, be- 
cause the wage clause one way or an- 
other was incorporated in practically all 
first quarter agreements. While _ spot 
furnace coke recently was available at 
$3.50, ovens, some producers now are 
quoting $3.75. In some cases higher 
than $4 is heard. The tonnage of fur- 
nace fuel available for first quarter is 
becoming limited and strength in this 
situation is exerting a constructive effect 
upon prices. Conditions in foundry and 
heating coke market are not so tight 
with respect to available supplies, and 
prices of these grades are not expected 
to advance sharply until the slack is 
taken up. Production in the week ended 
Dec. 6 was 119,550 tons compared with 
103,880 tons in the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 


Foundry Coke Firmer 


New York, Dec. 16.—An unmistak- 
ably firmer tone is reflected in prices on 
foundry coke. While the $4.50 Con- 
nellsville figure on spot foundry coke has 
not entirely disappeared, the average 
price being paid is above $5. No con- 
tracting is being done at present, most 
foundries now having covered for the 
first quarter or first half. By-product 
foundry coke continues at $10.41 deliv- 
ered at Newark and other northern New 
Jersey consuming points. ~ 


Purchases 27,000 Tons 


Cincinnati, Dec. 16—Developments in 
the local coke market during the past week 
have been of small consequence. Nothing 
has transpired to add strength to the 
market or weaken it. Sellers report a 
satisfactory demand for foundry coke, 
with an improvement in prices. The 
domestic coke situation also shows furth- 
er improvement with the advent of colder 
weather. The outstanding transaction . of 
the week was the purchase of 27,000 tons 
of domestic furnace coke by the Norton 
Iron Works, Ashland, Ky., for shipment 
over a period of three months beginning 
Jan. 1. The business went to the Ash- 
land By-Product Coke Co. The coke 
situation, generally, presents a far more 
encouraging aspect than a month ago and 
sellers are of the opinion that after the 
first of the year, business will attain para- 





mount proportions. Demand for fur- 
nace coke is on a broader scale than for 
several months. Producers of by-product 
coke report further improvement in busi- 
ness. The increased demand for foundry 
and domestic coke is reflected in fur- 
ther expansion along production lines in 
the Wise County and New River dis- 
tricts. 
More Demand for Coke 


St. Louis, Dec. 16.—Increased activ- 
ities at foundries, machine shops and 
mills is reflected in improvement in the 
demand for metallurgical coke. Sales 
of foundry coke, while chiefly in small 
lots for prompt delivery, are large in 
the aggregate. By-product manufac- 
turers report sales during the past 
four weeks the largest for any similar 
period in more than a year. Some 
users in the outlying sections of the 
district have begun to stock up against 
their needs during the winter, and 
there is a fair volume of inquiry for 
first quarter delivery from melters in 
the West and Southwest. Prices are 
quotably unchanged but the trend is 
firmer. 


Further Improvement Noted 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 15.—Independ- 
ent coke producers report further im- 
provement in the market, though quota- 
tions are not changed. The range is 
from $4.50 to $5, with some sales re- 
ported at $5.25 Local consumption is 
somewhat larger but outside demand is 
needed to absorb all the coke that is man- 
ufactured here. Beehive ovens of the 
Alabama Co., which company has been 
taken over by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co., will be discontinued. The 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. will erect 
a 57-oven by-product coking plant in 
Birmingham, work to be started in the 
near future. 


Cale Wasien Maand 


Nine Companies Restore Scale of Sept. 
1, 1920—Effective at Once 


Uniontown, Pa., Dec. 16.—Nine lead- 
ing independent companies in the Con- 
nellsville coke region Monday evening 
announced a new wage scale, effective 
Dec. 16 for all except W. J. Rainey, Inc., 
where the new scale is effective Jan. 1. 

This brings the wage scale in the re- 
gion up to the Sept. 1, 1920, scale. Driv- 
ers, track layers, timbermen and diggers 
will be paid $7.55 and helpers, $6.55. 
Companies announcing the increase as 
of Dec. 16 are the Hecla Coal & Coke 
Co., Thompson Connellsville Coal & 
Coke Co., Hill Coal & Coke Co., East- 
ern Coal Co., Orient Coal & Coke Co., 
Oliver Snyder Steel Co., Republic Iron 
3 Steel Co., and Buckeye Coal & Coke 

oO. 

The advance generally amounts to 
50 per cent. Coke workers who have 
been receiving $5 per day will obtain 
$7.50. Most of the independent coke 
producers will now be on the same 
wage basis as that of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. 
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Bar Ord ers 


IRON TRADE 


Grow Less 


Most Consumers Well Covered for Future Needs—Current Bookings 
Are for Deferred Delivery—Specifications Steady and Prices Firm 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 1611 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Buying of soft 
steel bars has been less spectacular and 
of slightly diminished volume the past 
week, but with practically all consumers 
now represented on order books and the 
mills well sold for first quarter this is a 
natural development. Sufficient  ca- 
pacity to meet the emergency needs of 
regular customers remains, but for most 
part bar business placed on mill books 
at this time will be some weeks in reach- 
ing the invoice stage. Buying by the au- 
tomotive industry is rather less than had 
been expected, but the caution is ap- 
plauded. Railroad buying has been 
slightly lower. So far few holdups of 
specifications due to the approach of 
holiday and inventory time have been 
received. The soft steel bar quotation 
is 2.10c, Chicago. 

In rail steel bars the steady buying by 
fence post, implement and bed interests 
continues and backlogs are lengthening. 
For the district as a whole rail steel is 
quoted at 2.00c to 2.10c, mill, but the 
delivered Chicago price is 2.03c. 

Bar iron improvement comes slowly. 
Current bookings exceed shipments by 
a trifle. The bar iron continues 2.00c 
to 2.05c, Chicago, with one interest of 
the opinion the range should be 2.00c 
to 2.10c. 


Buying Activity Drops 


Boston, Dec. 16.—Slight easing off 
in demand for steel bars is reported by 
leading dealers at Boston. Despite this 
fact prices hold firm at 2.465c de 
livered, corresponding to 2.10c Pitts- 
burgh. One leading producer reports 
tonnage already entered in December 
about equal to the total tonnage of 
November. 

Specifications are good and interests 
here Jash forward to good operations 
durin gthe first quarter of 1925. 


Forward Specifications Heavy 


Cleveland, Dec. 16.—Specifications 
against orders or contracts covering 
estimated requirements of steel bars 
for the next 60 to 90 days are unusually 
good in this territory. A number of 
buyers have been getting in their 
specifications early at this time and 
are asking for immediate delivery, do- 
ing this to anticipate an expected 
rush of requests for tonnage to the 
mills early in the new year. Some bar 
producers who have been taking first 
quarter contracts report that these 
have been almost entirely specified at 
the present date. So much tonnage has 
been ordered out that specifications now 
are tapering off and it is expected that 
this will be the case for the remainder 
of the year. Not much new buying 
is being done but such as is being 
put through to fill out requirements is 
being taken at 2.10c, Pittsburgh or 
2.29c, Cleveland. While there are re- 
ports that this price has been shaded 
in other districts, in Cleveland terri- 
tory.,it is firmly held. Hoop prices con- 
tinde at 2.50c, Pittsburgh and ordinary 


bands at 2.40c. Wide strips are 2.25c 


to 2.35c. 
Bolt. Nut, Rivet Prices 


Being Maintained 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1670 


Cleveland, Dec. 16.—Rivet prices for 
first quarter have been named but con- 
fusion exists in the trade due to the 
fact small rivets are being quoted in 
two different ways. Exclusive rivet pro- 
ducers are quoting these at 70, 10 and 
5 per cent off Pittsburgh and 70 and 10 
per cent off Chicago, while on the other 
hand bolt and nut manufacturers who 
produce some small rivets are quoting 
70 per cent off with freight allowed on 
business of 300 pounds and over in 
the district bounded by the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers and a line drawn by 
the Norfolk & Western railroad. The 
latter discount represents an advance of 
about 4 per cent whereas the first named 
discount is the same as has been quoted 
by rivet makers for some time. Large 
rivets are quoted 2.60c Pittsburgh and 
2.75c Chicago, and as these are not 
produced by bolt and nut makers, these 
prices are the only ones quoted. 

The new discounts on bolts and nuts, 
which are on a delivered basis with 
freight allowed, have been accepted by 
consumers without question. Makers are 
receiving a fair volume of business but 
a drop in orders is looked for over the 
holidays. Resumption of buying on a 
large scale is expected as soon as in- 
ventories have been completed. Con- 
siderable inquiry for bolts, nuts and rivets 
is understood to have been received for 
delivery early next year. 


Ford Buying Increasing 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Automobile mak- 
ers in the Detroit district are slowly 
but steadily increasing their commit- 
ments for bolts and nuts. The Ford 
Motor Co., is buying increasing quan- 
tities on a month-to-month basis. Con- 
tracting for first quarter is starting 
to close on the basis of the recent 
10 per cent advance and makers are en- 
countering no difficulties, they say, in 
getting the higher prices. The market 
is now on the basis of 50, 10 and 10 
off for large machine bolts, Small 
rivets are quoted 70 off, with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or over with- 
in the Chicago zone, by some makers 
but generally 70 and 10 off Chicago, 
is quoted. 


Warehouses Feel 


Prices Stay Firm 
WAREHOUSE PRICES, PAGE 1662 


Lull; 


Cleveland, Dec. 16.—December tonnage 
moving from iron and steel warehouses 
here is good, with some interests re- 
porting better sales than in November 
and also than in December, 1923. Price 
tendency still is upward although no 
change has been made in the past few 
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months other than the increase of $2 a 
ton in cold-finished products as announced 
in IRON TRADE Review last week. Shad- 
ing is not as prevalent as in previous 
weeks but an attractive tonnage or a 
regular customer still can cut published 
prices. Building material demand has 
fallen off slightly. 


Buying Still Spasmodic 


New York, Dec. 16.—The hand-to 
mouth buying of many consumers at 
this time pending inventory season, is 
reflected in the placing of some busi- 
ness with local jobbers that might or- 
dinarly go to mills. Other seasonal 
influences are having a less favorable 
effect and trading is restricted. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Prices Firm But Unchanged 


Philadelphia, Dec. 16.—Iron and steel 
jobbers here report a continued demand 
for stocking goods. Warehouse prices 
here continue unchanged but with a 
firm tone. 


Buffalo Prices Are Unchanged 


Buffalo, Dec. 16.—Bar demand from 
local warehouse has shown considerable 
improvement within the past ten days. 
Structural inquiry has shown the usual 
seasonal decline. Buffalo iron and steel 
warehouses have not as yet followed 
other distributing centers in advancing 
prices perferring to develop good vol- 
ume of business with which to start 
the new year. 


Building Materials Are Active 


St. Louis, Dec. 15.—Usual holiday 
quietness in demand for materials from 
warehouses is less evident than in past 
years. The past several weeks have been 
featured by heavy demand for build- 
ing materials, with sales of reinforc- 
ing bars and standard shapes unexpect- 
edly large. There has also been an 
excellent call for materials used in 
road building. Tubular goods are rel- 
atively quiet, with the movement to 
the oil fields considerably less than at 
this time last year. Railroad buying 
continues good. 


Simplifying 200 Products 
Task for Next Year 


Washington, Dec. 16.—Owing to recent 
heavy demand from various industries 
for service of the simplified practice divi- 
sion of the depart:uent of commerce next 
year in the elimination of excess varie- 
ties in their products, it appears that the 
program for the year must include 200 
or more varieties to be simplified, it was 
stated today by Ray M. Hudson, chief 
of this division. 

The appropriation that will be made 
available to the division by Dr. G. K. 
Burgess, director of the bureau of stand- 
ards, has not been determined. Mr. 
Hudson is working on $50,000 now and it 
has been apparent that the demands made 
upon the bureau warrant an increase for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, next. 
A possibility is seen that the amount 
will be raised to $60,000. 

Reports from abroad indicate that for- 
eign manufacturers are following Ameri- 
can practice and vigorously pressing sim- 
ilar programs. 

Included in the group in which simpli- 
fication will be attempted in the coming 
vear, according to present indications, are 
brake lining, license plates, piston rings, 
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spark plugs and valves, optical goods, 
sheet metal ware, boat engines and ap- 
pliances, furnaces, gas ranges and heat- 
ers, automatic sprinklers, oil burners, cast 
iron pipe and other products. 


Pig Iron Prices Higher 


(Concluded from Page 1610) 


ern pig iron market is strong at $20 
base, for No. 2 foundry. Two furnace 
interests are out of the market. Another 
is supplying regular customers, but not 
seeking business. While inquiries are 
coming in, few orders have been booked 
for the second quarter. Delivery of iron 
to local consumers is active, and will 
be through this week. With few excep- 
tions, the cessation of operations in this 
district for the holidays will be short. 
No furnace will be blown out. Instruc- 
tions as to delivery promise to be urgent 
immediately on the turn of the year, and 
plans are made to meet all requirements. 
Inquiries received show signs of the 
buying movement starting before the end 
of the year. Stovemakers in the south- 
convention 


ern territory in recently in 
3irmingham reported bright prospects. 
Other interests will need more iron 


than has been purchased for first quarter. 


Basic Price Up to $23 


Philadelphia, Dec. 16—Fair buying 
featured the pig iron market in the past 


week, Two steelmakers placed fair ton- 
nages of basic for first quarter. It is 
doubted whether $23, furnace, now 


could be shaded on basic. Foundry iron 
appears firm at $23.50, base furnace, plus 
differentials ranging from 50 cents to 
$1.50. Sales of several thousand tons 
of copper-bearing low phosphorus iron 
were made at $25, furnace, following 
which the price advanced to $26 for sil- 
icon up to 2.5 per cent. Fair sales of 
English low phosphorus iron were made 
at $26 duty paid tidewater, equivalent 
to $26.76, delivered Philadelphia. Vir- 
ginia foundry iron of which substantiai 
tonnages have been sold, mainly to Vir- 
ginia pipemakers, continues at $24 to 
$24.50, base furnace, plus 50-cent dif- 
ferentials for No. 2X, plus 50 cents or 
$1 for No. 1. 


Personnell Is Changed 


Executive personnel of the Ports- 
mouth By-Product Coke Co., Columbus, 
., coke and by-products interest, was 
changed at the directors meeting Dec. 
5. L. D. Huestis was elected general 
manager of the company. He had been 
superintendent of the coke ovens at 
Portsmouth, O., for the past four years. 
J. L. Watkins was elected treasurer, 
succeeding C. E. Lewars, resigned. Mr. 
Watkins had been auditor of the com- 


pany. C. W. Barton, formerly chief 
clerk was elected secretary to fill the 
position from which Mr. Lewars re- 
signed, 


Chicago Production Larger 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—The Illinois Steel 
Co. has blown in two more blast fur- 
nace stacks and the four leading steel 
makers in the Chicago district now have 
26 active out of 34 stacks. Steel ingot 
operations for all makers in this district 
probably average 85 per cent this week, 
which is a gain of several points. 
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Large Plate Tonnage Out 


Tank Requirements Involve 20,000 Tons—Motorcar Accessory 
Maker Places 50,000 Tons of Steel—Price Firmer 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1611 


Cleveland, Dec. 16.—Automobile ac- 
cessory interests in this territory have 
been putting themselves under cover 
against their expected requirements well 
into the next year. Usually, the mills 
have not been disposed to go beyond the 
first quarter but one large manufacturer 
of underframes in this territory has been 
able to contract with a nearby mill for 
its expected needs of plates, black sheets 
and strip steel up to July 1, calling for 
more than 50,000 tons. It is reported 
that this business went at a price con- 
siderably under prevailing market quo- 
tations. A riveted water line for Flint, 
Mich., requiring 2000 tons of %-inch 
plate has been placed with the Biggs 
Boiler Works, Akron, and it is under- 
stood that an independent mill will fur- 
nish the material. A riveted water line 
for St. Louis requiring 8000 to 10,000 
tons of plates also is pending, bids to 
go in sometime in January. One lake 
ore freighter remains under negotiations. 
For repairs of Hocking Valley cars now 
pending, 550 tons will be required. Plate 
prices show signs of strengthening. 
While larger producers still are naming 
1.90c, Pittsburgh, they are selling less 
freely in the open market. Fair sized 
sales have been closed in this district in 
the week at 2.00c, Pittsburgh, or 2.19c, 
Cleveland. Eastern mills have advanced 
their prices and now are quoting 2.00c 
to 2.10c, Pittsburgh. 


Prices are Firmer 


New York, Dec. 16.—Business in 
plates which has been placed during 


the past week appears to have demon- 
strated conclusively that the recent ad- 
vances in prices were participated in 
firmly by al] makers. Buyers who us- 
ually are able to do the lowest prices, 
placed tonnage at 1.90c base Pittsburgh 
during the past week. The current 
prices range from 1.90c to 2.00c base 
Pittsburgh, and some makers will not 
shade 1.95c. A substantial tonnage in 
the aggregate is composed of the or- 
ders now being placed, although most 
of the individual lots are small. 
Eastern Bookings Fair 
Philadelphia, Dec. 16.—Eastern plate- 
makers are operating nearly full, single 
turn, producing around 60 per cent of 


capacity. Fair bookings in the past 
week included some tonnage for first 
quarter. Prices range from 1.90c_ to 


2.00c, Pittsburgh. The liquor traffic may 
place 500 to 1000 tons on steel books. 
Shipyards are figuring on five to ten 75- 
foot rum chasers additional for the 
United States Coast guard, involving 
this tonnage. It is reported that a to- 
tal of 50 additional chasers may be 
placed. An unusual number of inquiries 
are out for barges and small boats for 
the first time in many months. Deliv- 
eries are deferred as mills cannot de- 
liver certain materials under three to 
four weeks. 
Price Is Steadier 

Buffalo, Dec. 16.—Negotiations for 
the purchase of 1000 cars from a Buffalo 
maker by an eastern road are said to 


have reached a final stage. The plate 
price has steadied and nothing has been 
sold recently under 2.00c, mill. An 
order of about 900 tons of plates for re- 
pair work in the shops of an eastern 
road is being delivered. 
Tank Work Is Developing 

Chicago, Dec. 16—Tank fabricators 
have placed nearly 20,000 tons of plates 
with ‘makers in this district in the past 
week, one maker’s business aggregating 
14,000 tons. The Pan-American Petro- 
leum Co. has placed 2876 tons with the 
American Bridge Co. and the Western 
Pipe & Foundry Co. for 10 tanks at Wat- 
son, Calif. The Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works has booked seventeen 55,000-bar- 
rel and five 80,000-barrel tanks from the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co., for installation 
at Mexia, Texas, requiring about 5000 
tons of plates. The same company 
booked six 80,000-barrel tanks from the 
Humble Oil Co., requiring 1800 tons. 
One western oil company is in the mar- 
ket for tanks requiring 6000 tons. A 
Pittsburgh district tank maker recently 
shipped on the second day following re- 
ceipt of the order material for 10 tanks, 
making a solid train load of 42 cars. 
The California and the southwestern oil 
fields appear to be sharing this tank ‘ac- 
tivity. The plate market is quoted at 
2.20c, Chicago. 


Books 14 Oil Tanks 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 16—The 
Youngstown Boiler & Tank Co. has 
booked a rush order for 14 oil tanks of 
55,000 barrels capacity each for a new 
Texas oil field. The order calls for 
about 2500 tons of plates and sheets 
which have been placed with Youngs- 
town district mills. 


Dunbar Corp. Organization 
Now Is Completed 


The Dunbar Corp., Dunbar, Pa., is 
the title of a new company organized 
by the bondholders of the old Ameri- 
can Manganese Mfg. Co. to take over 
the properties of the latter. William D. 
Gest, president of.the Fidelity Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, is president; Rich- 
ard M. Marshall, Dunbar, Pa., is vice 
president and general manager; Wil- 
liam E. Arnold is secretary and Ed- 
ward S. Dunn, Philadelphia Warehouse 
Co., Philadelphia, is treasurer; A. G. 
Dickson, Bullitt building, Philadelphia, 
is counsel for the Dunbar Corp. The 
new company has been organized as 
the most effective way of protecting 
the interest of the bondholders of the 
old American Manganese Mfg. Co. No 
decision has been made with respect 
to the disposition of any of the prop- 
erties and the company has no inten- 
tion at this time of operating the 
blast furnaces at Dunbar. In addi- 
tion to the officers of the company, 


Henry G. Brengle, president of the 
Philadelphia Trust Co., John Lyman 
Cox, Midvale Co., Philadelphia, and 
James McMullan, Bullitt building, 
Philadelphia, were members of the 
bondholders’ committee. 
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Concrete Inquiries Many 


Present Activity Limited but Prospects for Late Winter Buying Good— 
Eastern Demands More Numerous—Prices Show Less Weakness 
REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 1611 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Outside of road 


work and a half dozen projects of long 
standing, most reinforcing bar business 
seems to hover around the 30-ton mark. 
The 1700 tons of bars in sewers at St. 
Paul will probably be placed by the 
Northern States Construction Co., St. 
Paul. which is the low bidder. Ware- 
houses as far south as St: Louis and as 
far north as Eau Claire, Wis., are 


bidding on the 155 tons in the reservoir 
for Oak Park, Ill, on which bids open 
Dec. 17; the state of the reinforcing 
market may be gaged from the fact prob- 


ably 25 bids will be received.  Rein- 
forcing bar warehouses are rapidly get- 
ting their stocks back to normal. The 
reinforcing bar market is quoted at 


2.60c, Chicago warehouse. 


European Bars Cutting In 

New York, Dec. 16.— A considerable 
tonnage of concrete reinforcing bars 
in the aggregate is on the verge of 
being placed in this territory. The 
higher prices now prevailing in some 
cases are causing a delay in the plac- 
ing of the business. The market on 
mill shipments now ranges from 2.00c 


to 2.15c, base Pittsburgh. The usual price 
on material for shipment out of ware- 
house stocks here is 2.80c base. Sub- 


stantial tonnages of European bars for 
reinforcing have been sold 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts dur- 
ing the past week for early shipment, 
at substantially lower prices than the 
tidewater delivered prices on domestic 
bars. 
Late Winter Prospects Improve 


concrete 
along the 


Buffalo, Dec. 16.—Outlook for late 
winter reinforcing bar business is im- 
proving. An addition to the Eastman 
Kodak plant at Rochester will re- 
quire more than 200 tons, while two 
Buffalo clubs and an apartment build- 
ing will require lots of 100 to 250 
tons. A road job on which bids will 


be taken this week involves 160 tons 
and some smaller lots will be required 
for other contracts. Quotations are 
firm at 2:10c to 2.20c, mill; and 2.35c 
to 2.60c for bars from stock, A Buf- 
falo maker is stocking steel for road 
work in anticipation of good buying in 


the early spring. 
Prospective Tonnage Large 
Cincinnati, Dec. 16.—Buying of rein- 


forcing bars in the Cincinnati district 
keeps up well in total tonnage, al- 
through it is made up of many small 
lots, while projects requiring larger 
individual tonnages are scarce. The 
prospective business remains large but 
few are new inquiries for large pro- 
jects are being received. The Bourne- 
Fuller Co. was awarded 100 tons for 


the Woolworth building, Cincinnati, 
for which the M. J. Roche Construc- 
tion Co. has the general contract. 
The Columbia Power Co., Cincinnati 
bought 100 tons from the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. for prompt ship- 
ment. A new Methodist Episcopal 
Church will be erected at Hamilton 


O., at a cost of $250,000. It will be of 


concrete and steel construction and 
plans are being prepared by Arthur 
Mueller, architect of that city, The 


quotation on new ‘steel bars for ship- 
ment out of warehouse continues at 
3.30c, Cincinnati. 


Market Dullness Grows 


Cleveland, Dec. 16.—Dullness grows 
more pronounced in concrete reinforcing 
bar circles here as the holiday lull ap- 
proaches. Little tonnage was placed last 
week. Inquiries are in good number 
but these mostly require small tonnages. 
The largest active project is the Smith 
Bros. Hardware Co., Columbus, O., for 
which 500 tons is expected to be pur- 
chased shortly. New billet bars are firm 
at 2.29c, Cleveland or 2.10c,, Pittsburgh, 
although an attractive tonnage could “be 
obtained at 2.19c, Cleveland. Rail steel 
bars are untested at 1.90c, mill. Bars 
out of stock are being sold at 2.45c to 
2.60c, Pittsburgh, with 2.40c, obtainable 
on small attractive prompt shipment lots. 

The Austin Co., engineer and builder, 
has estimated its reinforcing bar re- 
quirements for 1925 construction pro- 
grams at 7000 tons. This tonnage will 
be used in various sections of the coun- 
try and hence will not all be purchased 
from Cleveland district bar interests. 


Small Jobs Encouraging 


Boston, Dec. 16.—Less effect of the 
holiday season is noticeable in the con- 
crete bar market than in the structural 
shape market. Most bar dealers report 
a good run of small jobs with unusually 
encouraging inquiry developing. The price 
is unchanged at 2.365c delivered Boston 


Foreign bars" have been offered close 

to 2.00c, c.if. Boston, but no sales 
have come to light as yet. 

CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 

Awards this week........ ........ 3,230 tons 

Awards last week ..............0. 2,275 tons 

Awards two weeks ago............ 6,304 tons 

800 tons, hotel in Florida, to Dudley Bar 
Sales Co. 

700 tons, Illinois road work, to Olney J. Dean 
& Co. 

400 tons, Dorchester tunnel extension, Boston 


to Concrete Steel Co. 

300 tons, building for Griggs-Cooper Co., St. 
Paul, to the Kalman Steel Co. 

200 tons, public schools Nos. 40, 41, 62 and 
116, New York, to various unnamed sellers. 

120 tons, Hershey Chocolate Co. building, Her- 
md Pa., reported awarded to Truscon Steel 
0 

110 tons, office and store building, Worcester, 
Mass., to Barker Steel Co. 

100 tons, Polyclinic hospital, Pa., 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, Blue Hill avenue garage, Boston, to 


Harrisburg, 


Barker Steel Co. General contract to P. 
Rich & Son, Boston. 
100 tons, Woolworth building, Cincinnati, to 


Bourne-Fuller Co. 
Co., general contractor. 
100 tons, superstructure, 
lumbia Power Co., 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 
100 tons, school at Plainfield, N. J., 
Clintic- "Marshall Co. 
100 tons, sanitarium at Sheboygan, Wis., to the 
Concrete Steel Co. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


1700 tons, sewers for St. Paul; Northern States 
Construction Co., St. Paul, low bidder. 
1000 tons, buildings for Western Electric ' Co., 

Kearny, N. J.; pending. 
1000 tons, high school, Philadelphia; bids 
opened Dec. 17. 


J. Roche Construction 


generating plant, Co- 
Cincinnati, to Jones & 


to Mc- 
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750 tons, Brooklyn arsenal, Brooklyn, N. J. 
Low bidder on general contract, Common- 
wealth Engineering Corp., New York. 

500 tons, Salaam Temple, Newark, N. J.; gen- 
eral contractor, Fred Kilgus, Inc., Newark. 
300 tons, apartment house in Montreal, Que.; 

pending. 

250 tons, addition to Bamberger store, Newark, 

J.; general contract to Turner Construc- 


tion Co., New York. 

250 tons, apartment house, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
pending. 

250 tons, hotel, Easton, Pa.; general contract 


awarded to Moore & Co. 

250 tons, hotel at Easton, Pa., expected to go 
to Kalman Steel Co. 

200 tons, school house, Mass.; bids 
being taken. 

200 tons, apartment house, 
Boston; bids being taken. 

200 tons, addition to plant of Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; pending. 

200 tons, addition to Presbyterian hospital, Chi- 


Newton, 


390 Beacon street, 


cago; Berlin & Swern, 19 South La Salle 
street, Chicago, architects. 
200 tons, salesroom and warehouse for J. C. 


Penney Co., New York; general contract to 
Starrett Bros., New York. 

200 tons, sewer at New Rochelle, N. Y., sub- 
divided among various contractors. 


175 tons, Drake Bros. bakery, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
general contract to Thompson & Binger. 
160 tons, roadwork in district of Buffalo, 

N. Y.; bids in. 
150 tons, Union county courthouse, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; pending. 


128 tons, roadwork in Frio and Clay counties, 
Texas, bids in Dec. 3 and 
128 tons, roadwork projects 
Tex., and Clay county, Tex.; 
125 tons tower theater, Chicago; 
Co., 111 West Washington street, 

architects. 

125 tons, addition to Victor Adding Machine 
Co., Chicago; S. Milton Ejichberg, 64 West 
Randolph street, Chicago, architect. 


for Frio county, 

bids in. 
Fridstein & 

Chicago, 


118 tons, roadwork in Baylor, Marion and 
Panola counties, Texas; bids in. 

108 tons, unit No. 2, federal aid project 451-B, 
Vernon, Tex.; bids in. 

101 tons, roadwork projects i. Panola and 
Marion counties, Texas; bids 

100 tons, Crane Ice Cream Co. building, Phil- 


adelphia; action postponed until spring. 

100 tons, school house, Fall River, Mass.; bids 
being taken. General contract to Beatty 
Construction Co., Boston. 

100 tons, two club building additions, Buffalo, 


N. -} pending. 

100 tons, state highway construction, projects; 
bids in to commission at Montgomery, Ala. 

100 tons, schools at Roselle, N. J.; Bowe & 
Millimet, Union Hill, N. J., low bidders on 
general contract. 

Murdock, city engineer, city hall. Work to 


start in spring. 

Tonnage unstated, pumping station for city of 
Chicago. Plans being drawn by W. D. 
Murdock, City Hall, city engineer. 

Tonnage unstated, 5-story auditorium for city 
of Minneapolis. Plans being prepared by 
Croft & Boerner, 1004 Marquette avenue, 
Minneapolis. 

Tonnage unstated, 16-story addition to Furni- 
ture Mart, 666 Lake Shore drive, Chicago. 
General contract to Wells Bros. Construc- 
tion Co., 53 West Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago. 

Tonnage unstated, 
for Lawrence J. Crowley, 


7-story hotel at Joliet, IIl., 
222 North Chicago 


avenue, Joliet. Plans by Zimmerman. Saxe 
& Zimmerman, 219 East Superior street, 
Chicago. 

Tonnage unstated, 6-story office and amuse- 
ment building at Wabash and Congress 
streets, Chicago, for Philip F. W. Peck, 80 


East Jackson boulevard, Chicago. Plans_be- 
ing drawn by Alfred S. Alschuler, 28 East 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago, with work to 
start in spring. 


Less Pipe 
Being Booked by Mills—Cast Iron 


Buying Scattered 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1611 AND 1670 


New York, Dec. 16.—Trading in cast 
iron pipe is holding up well consider- 
ing the season. Municipal demand is 
slack, but private inquiry is fairly 
well maintained. Continued strength in 
pig iron appears to be offsetting the 
usual seasonal depression in prices. 
Some sellers appear firm in the be- 
lief that if there is a revision it will 
be upward. Contract for 300 tons of 
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pipe for Yonkers, N. Y., has been 
awarded to the Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Co., noted in a recent issue as 
low bidder. 


Pipe Not Following Pig Iron Up 


Chicago, Dec. 16—Cast iron pipe 
quotations generally remain on _ the 
basis of $39 to, $40, Birmingham, or 
$47.20 to $48.20, delivered, Chicago, on 
sizes 6-inches and larger. Cast pipe 
has not been holding its own at a 
time when southern iron has_ ad- 
vanced several dollars a ton. Buying 
by small towns for February and 
March delivery has brought in fair 
business. While the National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. is the low bidder for the 
2000 tons at Detroit,an award may not 
be made for several weeks. Minneapolis 
takes bids Dec. 18 on about 1600 tons. 


Quotations Firmer at Birmingham 

Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 15.—Cast iron 
pipe quotations are somewhat firmer al- 
though no change has been announced on 
the $40 base for 6-inch and over. Suf- 
ficient winter buying is expected to keep 
the industry busy during the colder 
months. The American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. will take a week’s lay-off, resuming 
full operation Dec. 29. No stock is be- 
ing carried on yards. Several cast iron 
pipe manufacturing companies here are 
cheerful as to the coming year believing 
that while 1924 has been a good year, 
1925 will be better. 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


300 tons, cast iron pipe for Yonkers, N. 
to the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 
225 tons, Jonesboro, IIll., to the National Cast 

Iron Pipe Co. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


1600* tons, city of Minneapolis; bids Dec. 18. 
243 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch, for Menasha, Wis.; 
bids to be opened Jan. 


Wire Demand Less 


Slight Slackening Though Rate Keeps 
Up Well—Operations Increase 
WIRE PRICES, PAGE 1611 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—New business in 
wire and wire products has-been slight- 
ly less the past week but averages well 
with recent weeks. Mill operations were 
increased slightly last week. A large 
proportion of current business is for 
immediate delivery thereby stamping it 
as consumer demand. The report per- 
sists that $2 advance is impending but 
so far there is nothing definite. West- 
ern delivered prices figure back to 2.70c, 
base Joliet and Waukegan, on plain 
wire and 2.95c on wire nails. 


Illinois Central To Build 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Illinois Central 
railroad definitely has decided to build 
large repair shops at its New Mark- 
ham yards 25 miles south of Chicago, 
according to reports here. Award of 
6370 tons of structural shapes recently 
was made to the American Bridge 
Co. for this work, and it is expected 
that the railroad will be a large buyer 
of machinery next year to equip the 
new shops. 





p 3 


That the name of West Orange, N. J., 
bé changed to Edisonia, in honor of 
Thomas A. Edison, the city’s best citi- 
zen, has been suggested. 
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Sheet Orders Are Heavy 


Specifications Providing for Expansion of Operations—Blue 


Annealed Prices Show More Firmness 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1611 


Youngstown, Dec. 16.—Specifications 
for various grades of common sheets are 
coming to the mills in this district at 
an attractive rate and as a result opera- 
tion has reached 83 per cent of capacity. 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., now 
has its 8-unit sheet mill in complete op- 
eration bringing the number of sheet 
mills in the Mahoning valley to 128. 
Within the past two or three weeks, 
producers of blue annealed and galvan- 
ized booked attractive tonnages which 
they entered at 2.60c and 4.60c, Pitts- 
burgh, respectively, but tonnage at these 
prices now is difficult to uncover. Pro- 
ducers making these grades are quoting 
2.70c and 4.75c, Pittsburgh, respectively, 
for prompt or forward delivery, and 
while the tonnage being entered is by 
no means as large as when lower prices 
were quoted, still the producers of these 
grades are no longer willing to accept 
business at the prices quoted earlier in 
the month. Buyers a few weeks ago be- 
gan to place black tonnage at 3.50c, 
Pittsburgh and a number of mills accum- 
mulated an attractive backlog. In to- 
day’s market, these producers are un- 
willing to entertain black sheet tonnage 
for less than 3.65c, Pittsburgh. On the 
other hand, one or two producers who 
still need tonnage are willing to entertain 
black sheets in the heavier gages, at 
3.50c but are asking 3.60c for 24-gage 
and lighter sheets. Several inquiries 


ranging from 500 to 1000 tons of black - 


sheets are before certain makers, but 
the buyers are endeavoring to get this 
tonnage under cover at below 3.50c. The 
mills here consider a price under 3.65c 
as out of line, with the exception of the 
3.50c level at which it is possible to line 
up tonnages of the heavier gages. The 
majority of sheet mills in this district 
will shut down next Wednesday night 
and will resume operation again the fol- 
lowing Monday. 


Eastern Market Active 


New York, Dec. 16.—One of the 
most active branches of the finished 
steel market now comprises sheets. 
Consumers and jobbers have placed 
substantial tonnages for the first quart: 
er. In addition, considerable business 
is being booked for nearby shipment. 
Blue annealed sheets are strongest and 
it is difficult to do less than 2.70c 
base Pittsburgh. Black sheets range 
from 3.50 to 3.60c base Pittsburgh and 
galvanized 4.60 to 4.75c, base Pitts- 
burgh. Most of the first quarter re- 
quirements in this territory now are 
under cover. 


Blue Annealed Price Strong 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Business in steel 
sheets has come in at a rate that has 
largely absorbed first-quarter capacity 
of local mills, Blue annealed is the 
strongest of the list and an advance of 
$2 per ton shortly would not be sur- 
prising. As yet, holding back of speci- 
fications on account of holidays has not 
put in its appearance. Western deliv- 
ered prices on sheets figure back to 
2.80c, base Gary and Indiana Harbor, 





for blue annealed, 3.70c for black and 
4.85c for galvanized. 


Blue Annealed Sheets Strong 


Philadelphia, Dec. 16.—One eastern 
mill practically has sold all its blue an- 
nealed output for first quarter. Another 
has sold 50 per cent. A good deal of 
the demand still is unplaced. The mar- 
ket is strong at 2.70c, Pittsburgh, with 
some intimation the price may be ad- 
vanced. Black and galvanized sheets 
are less sold ahead. This is reflected in 


prices. Black sheets are 3.50c to 3.60c, 
Pittsburgh, and galvanized 4.60c_ to 
4.75c. 


Valley Steelworks Now on 
97 Per Cent Basis 


Youngstown, Dec. 16.—Steelworks 
operation in the Mahoning valley this 
week shows a further advance and 
compares favorably with the best op- 
erations recorded this year. Indepen- 
dent open-hearth furnaces in the active 
list total 44, or 87 per cent of capacity. 
Full open-hearth operation in a 12- 
unit plant is reached when 10% fur- 
naces basis, therefore, is equivalent op- 
eration figured on this basis, therefore 
is equivalent to 97 per cent. Active 
steelworks furnaces this week include 
20 at the two divisions of the Young- 
stown Sheet & Tube Co., 14 at the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., and five 
each at the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 
and Trumbull Steel Co. 

Sheet mill operation this week stands 
at 83 per cent of capacity, the same as 
a week ago, but this percentage now is 
based on 128 mills in the valley in- 
stead of 120, the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. now having its new 8-mill 
plant in full operation. Active sheet 
mills this week include 25 at the three 
divisions of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., 15 at the Trumbull Steel 
Co., 14 each at the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. and the Newton Steel Co., 
10 at the Thomas Sheet Steel Co., 
and nine at the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co.; eight each at the Falcon Steel 
Co. and the Mahoning Valley Steel Co. 
and four at the Waddell Steel Co., 
or a total of 107 of the 128 mills. 

Miscellaneous operation also shows 
an increase, particularly in the case of 
bar mills. The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. has two merchant, one plate 
and eight pipe mills under power, while 
active units at the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. include six pipe, two skelp, 
one hoop and five bar mills. The 
Trumbull Steel Co. has 29 hot tin 
mills and all strip mills scheduled. The 
four hot strip mills of the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. also are under power. 


May Start Works 


New York, Dec. 16—The Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, as a result of im- 
proved sales is considering the resumption 
of operations at its Atha Works at Har- 
rison, N. J. 
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Lull Hits Shape Market 


Long Period of High Activity Slumps at Holiday Approach—Construc- 
tion Programs Heavy—November Bookings Best This Year 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 1611 


Washington, Dec. 16.—Structural 
shape bookings in November were the 
highest since March, 1923, estimated 
total bookings for the month just end- 
ed being 221,000 tons, as compared 
with 171,600 tons in October, accord- 
ing to reports to the department of 
commerce. Returns were made in No- 
vember by 166 companies with 239,880 
as compared with 183 
companies with 243,600 tons capacity 
reporting in October. Operations were 
at 85 per cent of capacity, the high- 
est since March, 1923, when book- 
ings were at 92 per cent of capactiy. 
The computed shipments dropped con- 
siderably in Novermber, totaling 166,- 
400 tons as compared with 208,200 tons 
in October. 

The following table lists statistics re- 
ported by 189 identical companies, in- 
cluding data in earlier months for 


nine now out of business, with a 
present capacity ~f 


tons capacity 


245,640 tons per 
month, compared with 250,040 tons in 
1923 and 241,715 tons in 1922. For 
comparative purposes the percentage 
figures are prorated to obtain an esti- 
mated total for the United States based 
on a capacity of 250,000 tons per month 
for 1922 and 260,000 tons per month in 
1923 and 1924. 


Actual Per Estimated Computed 

bookings centof total shipments 
1923 tons capacity bookings tons 
Oks: vce: Shee 49 127,400 205,400 
Nov. ... 132,772 54 140,400 184,600 
Dec. 195,721 79 205,400 171,600 
1924 
Jan, 176,058 72 187,200 163,800 
Feb. ... 179,956 73 189,800 156,000 
Mar. ... 174,663 71 184,600 169,000 
Apr. ...160,267 65 169,000 184,600 
May ... 145,820 59 153,400 184,600 
June .. 161,763 66 171,600 200,200 
July ... 170,884 70 182,000 210,600 
‘Aug. ... 146,875 60 156,000 187,200 
Sept. ... 165,343 68 176,800 192,400 
Oct. ... 161,011f 66 171,600 208.200 
Nov. ... 204,741* 85 221,000 166,400 


*Reported by 166 companies with a capacity 
of 239,880 tons 

tReported by 183 companies with a capacity 
of 243,600 tons. 


Fabricators Booked Well Ahead 

New York, Dec. 16—Both structural 
orders and inquiries the past few days 
have been somewhat lighter in volume, 
but the market still is highly active. 
Fabricators steadily are becoming 
booked further ahead. Fully 25,000 tons 
are represented among the larger orders 
to have been placed since the first of the 
month in the immediate metropolitan 
district alone. Plain shape prices con- 
tinue to manifest a stronger tone, al- 
though the equivalent of 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, still can be done. Included in 
larger orders are 2400 tons placed by 
McClelland & Junkersfeld, this city, for 
a power plant addition at East St. 
Louis, Il. ’ 

Slower structural trading is attrib- 
uted to the fact that many builders 
having plans near readiness have 
rushed to cover their requirements 
before the recent advance in prices. 


Holiday Lull Starts 


Boston, Dec. 16—Strong activity of 
a week ago in structural shape demand 


has dropped off and buying is expected 
to be uneventful from now to the 
first of the year. The usual run Ot 
small lots continues and new work 
developing is encouraging, but cold 
weather and the approach of the holi- 
days combine to postpone the larger 
projects. The price is unchanged at 
2.415c delivered or 2.05c Pittsburgh. 


Bookings Taper Off 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Structural steel 
awards have dropped radically in the 
Chicago district recently but this was 
expected in view of the unusually heavy 
tonnages placed in November. If work 
now on architects and engineer’s boards 
develops, next spring should see almost 
as much steel construction under way 
as the record-breaking spring of 1923. 
Plain material is quoted at 2.20c, Chi- 
cago. The delivered prices on the 
southern and eastern fringes of the 
Chicago district, where Pittsburgh com- 
petition is met, figure back to less than 
2.20c. 


Small Lot Inquiries Prevail 


Cincinnati, Dec. 16.—Activity in the 
structural shape market during the 
past week consisted mostly of inquiries 
for smaller lots. The Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. received an order from 
an Indiana fabricator for 500 tons 
for bridgework. Bids will be taken 


‘shortly on the new Bank of Columbus 


building at Columbus O., which will 
require 500 tons. Bids will go in Dec. 
29 on the new addition of the Bethesda 
Hospital, Cincinnati the plans having 
been prepared by Samuel Hanaford & 
Sons. Many of the fabricators here 
are looking forward to a resumption 
of buying after the first of the year 
and are not concerned with the present 
lull which they deem only temporary. 
The price of plain material generally 
is 2.00c Pittsburgh with some _ busi- 
ness for shipment within a week going 
at 2.10c. 


Mills Operate On Double Turn 


Philadelphia, Dec. 16.—Eastern struc- 
tural shape mills are operating on a 
double turn with good schedules ahead. 
The market price on plain material con- 
tinues 2.24c to 2.34c, Philadelphia, equiv- 
alent to 1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh. In- 
dications point to the expiration of all 
protections under those figures before 
the end of the year, 


Week’s Awards Negligible 

Cleveland, Dec. 16—Tonnage awarded 
in this district to structural shape fabri- 
cators was negligible during the past 
week. There are many projects which 
are being figured and which should go 
ahead after the holidays, including the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist church. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 tons of structural material 
is being figured in downtown Detroit, 
other than Ford Motor Co. work, ac- 
cording to reports. Included in_ this 
probably is 7000 tons for a hotel as 
previously noted. The Austin Co., en- 
gineer and builder, is negotiating for 
the purchase of 30,000 tons of structural 
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material for its 1925 requirements. As 
this will be used throughout the country 
through the various Austin branches, the 
entire tonnage will not be purchased here. 
Plain material prices are stiffening with 
one interest which was naming 2.05c, re- 
ported to have advanced its quotations to 
2.29¢ Cleveland or 2.10c Pittsburgh. Fab- 
ricated prices also are tending upward. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


Building awards this week........ 8,638 tons 
Building awards last week ........ 29,988 tons 
Building awards two weeks ago.... 50,627 tons 


2400 tons, third unit, power plant, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; through McClelland & Junkers- 
feld, New York, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

1563 tons, plate work for tanks for Pan- 
American Petroleum Co. at Watson, Cal., 
to American Bridge Co. 

1313 tons, plate work, for six tanks for Pan- 
American Petroleum Co. at Watson, Cal., 
to the Western Pipe & Foundry Co. 

1069 tons, addition to Paul Brown building, 
for the Olive & Ninth Realty Co., St. 
Louis, to American Bridge Co. 

900 tons, L. Bamberger service building, New- 
ark, N. J., reported placed. 

900 tons, Rubenstein apartment, 209 West 
160th street, New York, to Taylor-Fichter 
Steel Construction Co. 

750 tons, Bing & Bing apartment, Seventy- 
first street and West End avenue, New 
York, to unnamed fabricator 

600 tons, building for the Vermont Marble Co., 
Proctor, Vt., to G. Haarman & Co., Inc. 

459 tons, renewals for Twelfth avenue bridge, 
Seattle, to the Wallace Equipment Co. 

330 tons, manufacturing plant for Ajax Mfg. 
Co., ‘Cleveland, through H. K. Ferguson Co., 
that city, builder, to Pittsburgh Bridge & 
Tron ‘Co. and Van Dorn Iron Works. 

300 tons, Vernon avenue bridge of the Long 
Island railroad, Long Island, to the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

300 tons, power house at Sterlington, La., to 
the Lukens Steel Co. 

300 tons, shelter sheds for the Winston-Salem 
Co. in Tennessee, to unnamed fabricator. 

240 tons, casino at Crystal Beach, Ont., to 
Standard Steel ‘Construction ‘Co. 

200 tons, Prospect avenue apartments, Mil- 
waukee, to Worden-Allen Co. 

200 tons, Crystal Gardens, Victoria, B. C., 
to unnamed fabricator. 

130 tons, New York Central bridge, Watertown, 
N. Y., to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


3000 tons, building at Broad and Locust 
streets, Philadelphia; general contract awarded 
to Lynch Construction Co., New York. 

3000 tons, office building at Gold and John 
streets, for Fred T. Ley, 19 West Forty- 
fourth street, New York; previously noted 
as contemplated, now active. ; 

2000 tons, loft on Twenty-ninth street for 
Charles Mayer, 31 Union Square, New York: 
nending. 

1890 tons, office building for Fred T. Ley, 
at Fifty-seventh street and Madison avenue, 
New York; pending. 

1700 tons, police headquarters building, Balti- 
more; revised bids asked. 

1300 tons, Rock Island railroad bridge re- 
quirements; to be closed this week. 

1490 tons, schools No. 81, Manhattan, and 105 
Brooklyn, New York; pending. 

1000 tons. bridge at Jamestown, N. Y.; E. P. 
Lupfer low on general contract. 

800 tons, building for the Imperial Sugar Co., 
Texas; pending. 

600 tons, Overbrook high school; Philadelphia; 
pending. 

inn ~=6tons, Hylebos Creek 
Wash.; hids in Dec. 20. 

300 tons, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; bids 
asked, 

300 tons, Stamford hospital, Stamford, Conn.; 
nending. 

300 tons, bridge for the Southern railway, to 
be erected in Virginia: bids closed. 

200 tons, high school at Mansfield, O.; bids in 
before Jan. 1. 

140 tons, addition to warehouse of Olney J. 
Dean & Co., 1925 South Fifty-fourth street, 
Cicero, Chicago; pending. 

Tonnage unnamed. addition to Bethesda hospi- 
tal, Cincinnati, bids in Dec. ‘ 


Ship Nails by River 
Cincinnati, Dec. 16—The Belknap 
Hardware ‘Co., Louisville. Ky., is re- 
ported to have bought 5000 kegs of 
nails from the Belfont Steel & Wire 


bridge, Tacoma, 
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Co., Ironton, 0. The nails will be 
shipped by barge down the Ohio 
river. 


Sheet Sales in November 
Show Large Gain 


November sales of sheets as reported 
to the National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers totaled 462,709 
tons compared with 221,773 tons in Oc- 
tober. Production by the same interests 
dropped from 247,222 tons in October 
to 224,931 tons in November. Shipments 
decreased from 229,771 tons in October 
to 219,228 tons in November. Further 
comparisons for the two months follow: 

Per cent Per cent 
Net tons of Net tons of 
Nov., 1924 capacity Oct.,1924 capacity 
Total sales 


for month. 462,709 164.0 221,773 70.7 
Total produc- 

em .v..s: BE, 981 79.7. 247,222 78.9 
T otal ship- 

ments .... 219,228 44.8 229,771 73.3 
Unfilled ton- 

nage as of 

Dec. 1 and 

Mov. 1.... o01 845 188.5 275,953 88.0 
Finished 

stock on 

hand await- 

ing ship- 

ment 76,811 27.2 75,862 24.2 
In stock, 

unsold 41,573 14.7 42,685 13.6 


The record of sales, production and 
shipments by months since April, 1923 


is as follows: * 
Sales Production Shipments 
November ..... 462,709 224,931 219,228 
or 221,773 247,222 229,771 
September ...... 227,520 217,981 190,210 
ONG. x cxccsee 207,986 190,436 177,498 
Tr: scuuan cones 135,998 144,291 151,255 
SOc bars e naw 108,693 114,807 141,176 
RO re 126,487 176,582 196,254 
tO eee - 182,903 234,000 235,967 
Pree 251,411 278,767 262,497 
February ....... 189,081 275,118 249,859 
January, 1924 234,858 274,097 228,660 
December ...... 349,446 155,229 188,600 
November ...... 165,491 188,144 199,836 
October ........ 185,110 225,714 230,820 
September ...... 223,556 185,577 205,772 
BE. occceses STG 234,112 234,486 
ME 53s ¢ Satis «+ 92,358 174,910 192,261 
DU \ceveccceus’ amar 218,432 233,128 
/ oe | ree 242,624 261,000 278,959 


Mechanical Stoker Sales 
Increase Slightly 


Washington, Dec. 16.—Sales of me- 
chanical stokers in November totaled 
106, a slight gain over the 104 booked 
in October, according to reports to the 
department of commerce from 13 es- 
tablishments manufacturing that prod- 


uct. Of the November total, 11 were for 
fire tube installation and 95 for water 


tube boilers. Although the number in- 
creased in November, the horsepower in 
each case dropped, fire tube dropping 
from 1702 to 1675 and water tube from 
56,863 to 35,492. 


ater 

Stokers Firetube tube 

1924 sold boilers boilers 

iauey 60nee'eepakie: ae 7 84 
NURTY so cctecsenta ALO 11 99 
eer ee 12 77 
TT eae eC 15 74 
| SS Tee Te 3 61 
SD: wep eesvetnsecm, ae 19 83 
EES er 14 101 
PONE cevsvetoseee ae 1 77 
September .... cpa 27 46 
DE. wns Way eo cuee 104 7 97 
November .......... 105 11 95 
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Still Active 


Missouri Pacific Closes on 3000 and Seeks 2000 More—1925 Rail Pro- 


grams Under Contemplation—Track Accessory Bookings Heavier 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 1611 


New York, Dec. 16.—A fairly good 
volume of car orders has been placed 
this month, but buying now is restricted. 
Fresh inquiry also is light. Locomotive 
buying has been more active. The larg- 
est order, that of the Missouri Pacific, 
involving 45 locomotives, has been 
placed with the American Locomotive 
Co. This company has also been 
awarded eight engines: by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, while the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works has been awarded four 
by the Great Northern railroad. The 
3ourne-Fuller Co. will not purchase ‘a 
switch engine, as previously reported. 


New England Roads Buy 


Boston, Dec. 16.—New England rvads 
have started to buy rails for 1925. The 
Maine Central has contracted for 6000 
tons, the Bangor & Aroostook for 3000 
tons, and the Boston & Albany for 10,- 
000 tons of standard rails. Substantial 
tonnages are expected to be placed by 
several other roads before the end of 
the month. Demand for track bolts 
shows an improvement and several long 
lists of track fastenings and frog and 
switch work for street railways are up. 


Track Spikes Are Higher 


Philadelphia, Dec. 16—Standard track 
spikes have been raised another 10 cents 
per 100 pounds, and now are being quoted 
at 2.90c, Pittsburgh or 3.15c, Philadel- 
phia, 3.20c, New York, this increase be- 
came effective today. The Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit has placed 100 street cars 
with the J. G. Brill Co. and the Missouri 


Pacific awarded 45 locomotives to the 
American Locomotive Co. and five to 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Spikes Are Advanced $2 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 16—Important pro- 
ducers of spikes in this territory have 
advanced prices $2 a ton. The new 
schedule puts standard spikes at 2.90c, 
Pittsburgh; small spikes, 7/16-inch and 


under, at 3.20c, Fittsburgh and boat and 
barge spikes at 3.35c. 


Railroad Pace Lagging 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Although heavy 
business in rails and track fastenings is 
in prospect, the railroads appear slower 
than usual in placing. On the other 
hand, some carriers have bought twice 
for the first quarter. 

The 40,000 tons of rails expected to 
be placed by the Chicago & North 
Western railroad may find its way to 
makers’ books this week, along with 
the proportionate tonnage of fasten- 


ings. The like tonnage expected to 
be placed by the Rock Island prob- 
ably will not be placed until Jan- 
uary. The Pere Marquette, the 
Soo Line and the Nickel Plate 
have a_ total of about 50,000 tons 
which makers have expected to see 


placed for the past fortnight. The lead- 
ing maker booked about 9000 tons of 
rails in miscellaneous orders last week. 

One maker of track fastenings booked 
a total of 10,000 kegs of spikes, 10,000 


kegs of bolts and 1500 tons of tie plates 
last week. The Great Northern is in- 
quiring for between 3000 and 3500 tons 
of bolts. The Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
is understood to have placed 20,000 
kegs of spikes and bolts with eastern 
makers. 

The maker of pressed steel wheels has 
experienced good business the past 
week, Missouri-Pacific is reported as 
having placed 3000 cars. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Chicago & Northwestern, 14 baggage cars to 
the Pullman ‘Car & Mfg. Co. 
Colombian Railway & Navigation 
cars, to the Magor Car Corp. 
Missouri-Pacific, 3000 cars, 1000 box, 800 au- 
tomobile and 200 furniture cars to the 
American Car & Foundry Co.; 500 box cars 


Co., 15 flat 


to the General American Car Co. and 500 
box cars to the Standard Tank Car Co. 
Reported 1000 additional box cars about to 


be placed, with 750 gondolas and 250 hoppers 
pending. 

Northern Pacific, 20 combination coaches, to 
the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 

O’Brien Bros. Sand & Gravel Co., Port Wash- 
ington, I., four hopper cars, to the Magor 
Car Corp. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit 100 street 
cars, to J. G. Brill Co. 

Pocahontas Fuel Co., 300 mine 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


American Steel & Wire Co., 14 gondolas; bids 
asked. 

3uckeye Coal Co., 200 mine cars; pending. 

Louisville & Nashville, 22 miscellaneous coaches; 
pending. 

Missouri Pacific, 40 caboose cars; bids asked. 

New York Central, 29 steel passenger motor 
car bodies; pending. 

Northern Pacific, 800 gondolas, in addition to 
1000 box cars previously noted as pending. 

Pennsylvania Coal Co., 200 mine cars; pending. 

Sinclair Refining Co., 25 tank cars; bids 
asked. ° 


Austin Co Plans for 1925 


Requirements 


Co., 


cars, to the 


Greatly increased industrial capacity 
by the Austin Co., Cleveland, engineer 
and builder, is anticipated by the list of 
1925 requirements recently compiled by 
that company. Included in the list of 
materials which will be purchased for 
industrial construction by the Austin 
Co. during the coming year are 30,000 
tons of fabricated structural steel for 
buildings, 10,000 tons of steel shapes, 
plates and bars, and 7000 tons of rein- 
forcing steel. Miscellaneous items of 
lumber, brick, cement, sand, glass, gyp- 
sum, etc. are listed. Fifteen hundred 
tons of metal roofing and siding, 1,400,- 
000 square feet of steel sash, 12,000 
square feet of steel rolling doors, and 
mechanical sash operating devices are 


specified. The total value of materials 
listed is valued at approximately $7,- 
000,000. 

The Austin Co. is enlarging its fa- 


cilities for steel fabrication in its shop at 
Euclid, O. The improvements are ex- 
pected to increase capacity 100 per cent. 
A 10-ton traveling crane is being in- 
stalled. A large amount of new equip- 
inent will be purchased during 1925 for 
offices which maintain construction 
equipment departments. 
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By-Products Steady 


Output Increasing, But Supplies Are 
Not Plentiful—Exports Dull 


New York, Dec. 16—Reflecting the 
improvement in the steel industry, pro- 
duction of coal by-products is increasing 
steadily with a higher rate of operation 
expected before the year closes. Prices 
continue steady, supplies being far from 
plentiful. Industrial demand for dis- 
tillates is the best in a considerable time. 

Pure benzol is quoted at 25 cents works 
in tanks and 30 cents in drums; 90 per 
cent, 23 cents in tanks and 28 cents in 
drums; toluol, 26 cents in tanks and 31 
cents in drums; solvent naphtha, 25 cents 
in tanks and 30 cents in drums; and com- 
mercial xylol, 26 cents in tanks and 31 
cents in drums. 

Trading in sulphate of ammonia is 
confined to scattered tank lots, with prices 
on material for domestic account at $2.65 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot* 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
ees Demet .cssccctcecs $0.25 
DEL -Sbisnese ones conve ° 0.26 
Selvent naphtha ....... ° 0.25 
Commercial xylol ...... 0.26 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Phenol 0.27 


See ee ene ee eee eee 


Naphthalene flakes 0.05% to 0.06 
Naphthalene balls ..... 0.06% to 0.07 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 


Sulphate of ammonia $2.65 to 2.70 
Contract 

Pare Bese  .ccccsccens Nominal 

TOE acennacenuden ues ° Nominal 

Solvent naphtha ........ Nominal 

Commercial xylol ...... Nominal 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Phenol 
Naphthalene fiakes 
Naphthalene balls 


eee ee eer eee eeeee 


" 0.05% to 0.06 
0.06% to 0.07 


_ *Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 











Export demand remains 
featureless. Export buying for many 
weeks past has been greatly restricted. 
England and Germany, particularly the 
latter, offer stiff competition. 

Contracting in naphthalene for spring 
shipment continues. Flakes in carload 
lots continue around 5% cents and 6 
cents works and balls at 6% to 7 cents. 
It appears that the bulk of material is 
going at the inside figures. Phenol is un- 
changed at 27 cents works or local ware- 
house for spot shipment and 25 cents 
works for futures. 


Scrap Prices Rise Higher 
(Concluded from Page 1612) 

the most part. Consumers do not respond 

to offerings as readily as a few weeks 

ago. This would indicate that consumers 

in the Ohio valley district have sufficient 


to $2.70 works. 


stocks on hand to meet their require- 
ments. In fact, many users stocked: up 
heavily at relatively low prices. Deal- 


ers’ stocks are comparatively large and 
are being augmented by numerous rail- 
road lists. At least half a dozen rail- 
road lists are before the trade rang- 


ing from 5000 to 12,000 tons. 
Strong Market at St. Louis 
St. Louis, Dec. 15.—The strength 


which has characterized iron and steel 
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scrap for several weeks continues un- 
broken, and there is evidence of large 
potential demand. Consumers with but 
few exceptions are postponing pur- 
chasing in quantity, to hold down 
stocks for inventory. There is a good 
general inquiry and indications are 
that buying will be resumed after the 
first of the year. Prices are high and 
many users declare they can not see 
a profit on their products at present 
raw material levels. 

Furthermore considerable scrap is 
moving. Railroads apparently seek to 
cash in their accumulations in prepara- 
tion for financing operations early 
next year. Yard stocks are of moderate 
size, but heavy tonnages of all kinds 
of materials are moving to purchasers. 
A fair volume of scrap has been 
shipped out of this district, but this 
comprised mainly special varieties, as 
on most items local prices are higher 
than can be had elsewhere, figuring in 
freight charges. 

Foundry grades are in good demand 
and cast scrap is beginning to move 


more freely. The entire list of- steel 
specialties is strong and in demand. 
A number of consumers who have 


long been out of the market, are in- 
quiring. The American Steel Foundries 
purchased a round tonnage, and another 
East Side melter is inquiring for 3500 
tons. Some grades are relatively quiet. 
Material for rolling mills is inactive 
with the feeling slightly easier. Rails 
for rolling were marked down 50 cents 
per ton. The leading consumer of this 
material, which recently embargoed 
against it, has lifted the prohibition 
but has supplies sufficient for four 
months run. 

Railroad lists include: Chicago & 
Alton, 1200 tons; Kansas City Southern 
400 tons; Northern Pacific, 1000 tons; 
Baltimore & Ohio, 16,000 tons; Rock 
Island, 4000 tons; Frisco, 250 tons; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 2000 tons; 
Southern railway subsidiaries, 600 
tons; Norfolk & Western, 9400 tons; 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, 200 
tons; Mobile & Ohio, 400 tons of re- 
layers and Louisville & Nashville, 
9000 tons. 

Contracts Are in Sight 
Birmingham, Ala. Dec. 15.—Con- 


sumption of iron and steel scfap after 
the turn of the year promises to be 
more active. Activity of the old ma- 
terial market during this month gave 
much encouragement despite the fact 
that it has been spot business. Heavy 
melting steel promises to be in better 
demand while No. 1 cast, steel rails 
and axles, stove plate and probably 
wheels will command attention, Quo- 
tations while showing no change for 
the week are considered strong. 
Higher Level in East 
Philadelphia, Dec. 16—A short period 
of uncertainty marked the iron and steel 
scrap market the past week, particularly 
because some steel companies refused to 
pay prices that recently have developed. 
However, others later bought large ton- 
nages at those levels. At the same time 
other than steelworks grades _ brought 
higher prices. The general level of the 
market as a result is higher and the mar- 
ket promises to continue firm for the re- 
mainder of the year. Sales of heavy 
melting steel included one lot of 10,000 
tons at $21, delivered, while dealers are 
paying $20, delivered Coatesville and 


. ilege. 
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Claymount. The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has not advanced its price above $18, de- 
livered, Bethlehem and is getting mod- 
erate tonnages at that figure. 


To Extract By-Products 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 15.—Sir Trevor 
Dawson, managing director of the Brit- 
ish firm of Vickers, Ltd., is visiting in 
Canada and has made an inspection of the 
plant of Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Mont- 
real, a subsidiary company, in connection 
with important changes in the plant. It 
was originally constructed for _ ship- 
building and repairing but is being al- 
tered tor the production of structural 
steel, aircraft, mine and hydroelectric 
plant equipments, and other heavy lines. 
Sir Trevor states that the company 
is associating itself with the combus- 
tion engineering companies of Canada 
and the United States for the building 
of combustion plants, using powdered 
coal, and developing a system of low 
temperature distillation of coal, by which 
the by-products are extracted. Sir. Trev- 
or will visit a number of the important 
plants in the United States. 


Retkbibicns Vow Near 100 


Per Cent at Election 


Votes of the employes of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. in the annual election 
of their representatives who will serve 
during 1925 show that 93 per cent of all 
those eligible exercised their voting priv- 
This is an increase of 12 per 
cent over last year when 83 per cent of 
the employes voted. The elections were 
held in October, November and Decem- 
ber in the seven steel plants and five 
shipyards and covered the major part 
of 70,000 employes of the subsidiary com- 
panies of the corporation. 

This is the seventh annual election held 
under Bethlehem’s plan of employe rep- 
resentation, and the second election in 
which the employes of all of the steel 
and shipbuilding plants have taken part. 
The greatest increase in number of em- 
ployes voting was found in the Cambria 
plant at Johnstown, where 88.7 per cent 
of the employes voted this year as com- 
pared to 67 per cent voting last year. 

Of the total of 304 representatives 
elected, 150 were re-elected from last 
year. About 95 per cent of the employes 
elected as representatives are American 
citizens, all must have their first papers 
to be eligible; 41 per cent are owners 
of their own homes. The average term 
of these representatives with the com- 
pany is 12 years. 

The Bethlehem plan of employe repre- 
sentation provides for election by shops 
or department or representatives by and 
from among the employes, to meet and 
deal with the management for the dis- 
cussion, regulation and adjustment of 
matters having to do with all the con- 
ditions under which the employes render 
service. All employes on the company’s 
payroll for 60 days, who are 18 years 
of age or over, are qualified voters except 
those employes exercising supervisory ser- 
The nominations and elections are 


vice. 
conducted by the employes by secret 
ballot. Since the inception of the plan, 


over 3300 cases have been brought be- 
fore the committees for settlement. The 
majority of these cases have been on such 
vital subjects as wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. 














Nonterrciis Metal Markets 











Prices of the Week 





—Copper—— Spot Lead 

Electro Lake Casting Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 

delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead East Zinc 98-99% Spot Ingot 
BO, SE Geta kohs's 0 Neu 6 PEC TCT So elge shade 14.25 14.37% 13.75 54.8714 9.25 9.00 7.10 27.00 14.37% 29.00 
MR NN eg ee ale pckigian atiaston Cle Ge whee mb eae 14.25 14.37% 13.75 54.87% 9.37% 9.12% 7.20 27.00 14.25 29.00 
SE ER Oe es Serre re ee re ye ee 14.37% 14.50 13.80 55.12% 9.62% 9.37% rf | 27.00 14.25 29.00 
OEE, spewed ch adecranc kes thde oeue cade 14.50 14.62% 14.00 55.37% 9.87% 9.50 7.50 27.00 14.25 29.00 
TS! EOP eer ree CLIEE ET eT eT a 14.62% 14.70 14.12% 56.00 10.00 9.75 7.52% 27.00 14.00 29.00 


EW YORK, Dec. 16.—Prices 
N= the principal nonferrous 

metals have risen to new high 

levels for 1924, on the wings 
of the bull market which started just 
before election and which has had few 
temporary setbacks in nearly two 
months. Expansion in 
and in operations is reported in prac- 
tically all lines of metals and metal 
products. European participation isa 
notable factor in the markets, with 
steadily increasing absorption of metals 
reflected in all the principal countries. 
The American situation is featured by 
the rebirth of confidence among buyers 
and their willingness to buy further 
ahead than they showed any time pre- 
viously this year. 


Copper—Electrolytic copper has ad- 
vanced % cent in the week to 14.62/4c, 
Connecticut, 14.75c, Middle West, for 
prompt and first quarter deliveries. 
Substantial sales have been made, both 
for foreign and domestic account. Ger- 
man buying has featured the export 
market. Steadily rising prices in Lon- 
don have given impetus to the Ameri- 
can market. 


Copper wire—Reflecting the advance 
in copper prices and the excellent ton- 
nage booked by wire mills on the ris- 
ing market, copper wire and cable 
prices were advanced twice the past 
few days by the American Brass Co. 
Open market prices for wire also are 
higher, with bare copper wire around 
16.50c. 

Rolled products—The American 
Brass Co. advanced base prices of cop- 
per and brass rolled products 4 cent, 
effective Dec. 15 and another %4 cent 
today. Exceptions were seamless cop- 
per tubes and nickel silver, which were 
advanced % cent on the first rise. In- 
dependent mills adopted the new prices 
but some of: them were slow in mak- 
ing announcements. 

Zinc—Zinc prices have risen sharply 
to new high levels for the year. Heavy 
foreign requirements of American slab 
zinc have been instrumental in forc- 
ing the rise, as domestic deliveries 
were about the same in November as 
in previous months. Export _ ship- 
ments, however, exceeded 15,000 tons, 
the largest since early in 1920. Stocks 
of slab zinc were reduced 11,000 tons, 
leading stocks at smelters equivalent 
to about two weeks’ shipments as of 
Nov. 30. Brass special premium has 
increased to about 10 points over 
prime western, due to brisk brass mill 
demand. High grade zinc is 8.50c, de- 
livered. 

Lead—The efforts of the leading lead 
producers to keep prices in check have 
become more difficult! The American 
Smelting & Refining Co. has made 


new bookings. 


Prices Go to Highest This Year 
as Buying Is Active Here 
and Abroad 


four advances totaling $12, since Dec. 
8, but the open market has soared 
steadily higher, reaching 10c, New 
York today, as against a Smelting 
company price of 9.25c. The short- 
age of lead in Europe is becoming 
acute and a runaway market is in 
progress there as well as here. 
Tin—The tin market has been quiet, 
in contradistinction to other metals. 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 


Voeeer. Rot. slleg | ic ssesies Sess 22.12% 
PEIGH DUEOE & oy sis cnwsevinn eds as 18.87% 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates “4c less) 10.75 


Lead, full sheets (cut 4c more) 
Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 


SEAMLESS TUBES 


13,00 
37.50 to 92.00 


Seige) -DOASS- valu Ga waes weesetee 23.50 

CGR) cnx ds natok pega chen Sunes 24.50 
RODS 

High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 16.8714 

DR DEANS. nie sisit's sahawcadacenn 19.37% 
WIRE 

ee  MECCRR Ty one er oe 16.50 to 16.8714 

BSR. DOMED. é psc wendiekaters cobs 19.37% 

Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying, prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


DOW 78 OPES coe yo hGneebc’ ate de 8.75 to 9.00 
CRICOD 5 oo eles ss ce be eee 9.75 
Clevela. i Seco ol Cee Ria a 9.75 


HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 


DU: MNS Sn ca indians cece cabot plo TS 7.00 to 7.25 

COONS) Sooo cack chan eew ke a 8.00 to 8.25 

ON BR peer es dee ee seen 8.00 
ZINC 

WR UE ae ce boca eae Sacks 25to 4.50 

Coie, GH Ts ks Sieh che ad cus 5.00 

CIGWERRIE SE EG 6 hn ein 5 alee ea 4.00 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 


NOW FOR a iivay suede bees Cewas 11.50 to 11.75 
CBRN 4 sae Bian 4:60 4ka es 0eOs 11.50: to 11.75 
ClOvQRa. eee aici so eee eicen ends 12.25 


RED BRASS TURNINGS 


Le ee a a ee 8.00 to 8.25 
CIiCSRN. Se eaee be 06s cee entice beac 9.25 
Clevelaadh: iis tiles wate teas aves 9.00 to 9.25 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland ipadiescsivcenaks tage .00 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
Paew © WOO PEs oc 6c bv itcadeeees 8.00 
GChicdgo 6.0 cewek ons iwn ebeiden 8.25 
RAVCIGNE gic winks 8405.0 d Sees 8.50 
LIGHT COPPER 
Se. YOUR se x Gaeas tas o's Keck eens 9.75 to 10.00 
ee eee EPP ee ee 10.50 
CHOOUIRNG os 2 dads xs wanvtbebes 10.50 
LIGHT BRASS 
COARMO: osc RaW he 4 Gn <'4's a 7.25 
Clippings, Chica@e@cccs sc cccesses 9.75 
ALUMINUM 
Borings, Cleveland ..........s. 12.50 
Old sheet, Cleveland ............ 18.00 
Clippings, Cleveland .......... 22.00 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12 ...... 22.00 to 22.50 
Brass ingot 85-5-5-5  ...esesees 12.25 to 12.75 


Prices are strong. however, due partly 
to sterling exchange and partly to be- 
lief in better business. The New York 
quotation for spot and future Straits 
has fluctuated around 55c to 56c, with 
99 per cent at a differential of 4 cent. 
Sentiment has been bullish. 


Antimony—Offerings of antimony 
for importation have been coming out 
more freely while buyers are show- 
ing no interest. Quotation for futures 
accordingly is lower at the equivalent 
of 11.25¢, cif. in bond, and spot is 
14c. 


Aluminum—The aluminum market is 
firm and unchanged at 27c for 98 
to 99 per cent and 28c for 99 per cent 
virgin ingot. 

Old metals—Scrap prices are going 
up, but not quite so rapidly on basis 
of prices dealers pay, as new metals. 


Value of Exports Shows 
Large Increase 


Washington, Dec. 16.—Total value of 
exports from the United States to grand 
divisions of the world, including Europe, 
North and South America, Asia, Oceania 
and Africa, showed a gain of 32 per cent 
in October over the total value in Octo- 
ber, last year, it is announced in an 
analysis of world trade for the month. 
The value of exports to grand divisions 
in October was $527,232,503, a gain of 


$128,033,489 over the corresponding 
month in 1923, 
Imports showed comparatively little 


change in value, the gain for October, 
1924, having been a little less than 1 
per cent over that of October, last year. 
This total for October was $310,797,524. 

Exports of the United States to Eu- 
ropean countries show a considerable ad- 
vance from the 1923 position. The Octo- 
ber, 1923, total was $214,047,161 in value, 


compared with $290,597,985 in October, 
this year. 
In the list of exports by countries, 


movement of goods to the United King- 
dom indicated a decided lead in values, 
this total having been $125,417,648, as 
compared with only $89,221,496. in Octo- 
ber, last year. Canadian exports also 


picked up, with a total of $86,264,683 for 


October, this year, as compared with 
$51,718,722 for the similar month last 
year. 

Imports of the United States from 


both France and Germany dropped off 
from the total values of October, last 
year, the analysis shows. Imports to the 
United States from Brazil gained con- 
siderably in October, this year, the total 
having jumped from $14,031,672 in Octo- 
ber a year ago to $21,331,515 in October, 
this year. 
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Membership of Institute 
Growing Rapidly 

In the few years it has been in ex- 
istence, the American Institute of Steel 
Construction has grown rapidly both in 
number of members and in influence. 
On Nov. 1, 1923 the institute listed 100 
members, while approximately one year 
later, at the time of the annual conven- 
tion at French Lick Springs the mem- 
bership had leaped to 182, an increase 
in 12 months of 82 per. cent. 

The institute is committed to a def- 
inite program of constructive work in- 
tended to benefit the mills, architects, 
engineers, contractors, owners and the 
general public in their relation to struc- 
tural steel. While working to eliminate 
certain evils in the industry, the insti- 
tute steadfastly avoids discussion of 
questions of price or any other subject 
of questionable legal status. 

The foregoing statements of member- 
ship and policy are published to correct 
wrong impressions that may have been 
gained from the report of the French 
Lick Springs convention, published in 
the Nov. 20 issue. 


Discuss Simplification of 
Range Boiler Sizes 


Washington, Dec. 16—Manufacturers 
of range boilers, together with distribu- 
tors and consumers at the meeting last 
week with the division of simplified 
practice, department of commerce, voted 
that no revision should be made at this 
time of the simplification program 
adopted six months ago at a_ general 
conference, when the number of range 
boiler varieties was reduced from 130 to 
13, and the openings for range boilers 
were standardized. It was reported by 
some of those present at the last con- 
ference that the progress made through 
mass production methods had been of 
the utmost benefit. 

The question of the simplification of 
copper range boilers was brought up, 
but after canvassing the situation it was 
the opinion that at this time the prog- 
ress toward simplification does not war- 
rant the calling of a general conference. 


Italian Industry Busier 


Washington, Dec. 16—In a report 
to the department of commerce on in- 
dustrial activity in Italy, Commercial 
Attache MacLean in a cable from 
Rome says growing demand is keep- 
ing Italian iron and steel plants oc- 
cupied and an accumulation of orders 
is resulting in slow deliveries. Total 
output is increasing and a leading com- 
pany reports an increase of 70,000 tons 
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over last year’s production, the cable 
says. It is rumored that this com- 
pany intends to increase its capital. 

The engineering trades in Italy are 
busy and a revival in shipbuilding ac- 
tivity is predicted, according to At- 
tache MacLean. Manufacturers of rail- 
way equipment have benefited by an 
order from the State railroads for 
250 passenger cars and 128 freight 
cars. Additional orders are expected 
and about 1000 freight cars probably 
will be ordered before the end of the 
year. Agents for American machine 
tools and other factory supplies re- 
port increased demand and a favorable 
outlook. 


Stove Output Increased 


Washington, Dec. 16.—According to 
data collected at the biennial census of 
manufacturers, the department of com- 
merce announces that the  establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of 
heating and cooking stoves, ranges and 
furnaces, not including gas, oil and elec- 
tric stoves, heaters, and ranges, or 
steam and hot-water heaters, reported 
products valued at $155,601,516, an in- 
crease of 53.2 per cent as compared with 
1921, the last preceding census year. 
The establishments classified in this in- 
dustry are those whose principal prod- 
ucts are cast iron, sheet iron and 
wrought steel stoves, ranges and fur- 
naces, and other products. 

Of the 343 establishments reporting 
for 1923, 51 were located in Ohio, 46 in 
Illinois, 37 in Pennsylvania, 23 in Mich- 
igan, 21 in Indiana, and the remaining 
165 in 26 other states. In 1921 the in- 
dustry was represented by 357 establish- 
ments, the decrease to 343 in 1923 be- 
ing the net result of the loss of 58 es- 
tablishments which had been included 
for 1921, and the addition of 44 new es- 
tablishments. Of the 58 establishments 
lost to the industry, 20 had gone out of 
business before the beginning of 1923, 
3 were idle throughout the year, 6 re- 
ported products at less than $5000 and 
29 had been engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of stoves and furnaces in 
1921 but reported other commodities as 
their principal products in 1923 and were 
therefore transferred to the appropriate 
industries. 


Imports Are Less Varied 


Philadelphia, Dec. 16—Imports at 
Philadelphia during the week ended 
Dec. 13. included 5015 tons of pig iron 
from British India; 6158 tons of iron 
ore from Sweden; 100 tons of iron ore 
from Spain; 351 tons of structural 
shapes from Belgium and 310 tons of 
blooms from Belgium. 
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Reports Progress on Soil 
Pipe Investigation 


A conference with manufacturers 
of iron and steel pipes was held re- 
cently at the bureau of standards, 
Washington, for the purpose of discus- 
sing and revising the first progress 
report of the bureau on its soil cor- 
rosion investigation. The report was 
put in final form and was presented at 
the Milwaukee meeting of the American 
Foundrymen’s association. It will not 
be printed by the bureau at the pres- 
ent time. 

The chief conclusions that may be 
reached from the investigation are 
that rapid pitting of iron and _ steel 
may sometimes occur where stray cur- 
rents are absent, a fact that has often 
been disputed; that apparently there 
are several causes of soil corrosion; 
and that in certain soils serious cor- 
rosion of iron and steel occurs within 
2 years. Rapid pitting of lead also 
occurred in several cases, but in fewer 
cases than in the ferrous materials. 
Insofar as the conclusion may be war- 
ranted from short time tests, the re- 
sults indicate that no one of the 
commonly used pipe materials tested 
is generally superior to the others 
under all soil conditions. On the other 
hand, the tests seem to show that the 
pipe material best suited to one soil 
condition may give a relatively poor 
showing under a different soil condi- 
tion. In other words, the soil condi- 
tions must be taken into account if the 
best selection of pipe material is to 
be made. 

The bureau wishes to emphasize the 
tentative character of this deduction 
pending later study of specimens sub- 
ject to longer exposure. It is hoped 
that later results of the investigation 
will bring out the causes for the cor- 
rosion observed; permit the predeter- 
mination of corrosiveness of soils; and 
suggest a satisfactory means of pro- 
longing the life of pipe lines. 


More Apparatus Installed 


In connection with the bureau of 
standards’ investigation of the proper- 
ties of metals at high temperatures, 
another automatic temperature control- 
ler has been installed and put in 
working order, so that two units for 
long time testing now are complete, 
have been calibrated, and tests are be- 
ing carried out. Preliminary tests have 
been made at temperatures of 550 and 
800 degrees Fahr. on low carbon hot 
rolled steel at loads ranging from 10,- 
000 pounds per square inch, below 
the proportional limit, to 20,000 pounds 
per square inch above it at lengths 
of time varying from 1 to 72 hours, 
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oast Trade Is Hopetul 


Present Situation Stzady and Much Offering for New Year—Utah 
Iron Makes Scrap Less Useful—Canadian Coke Displaced 


EATTLE, Dec. 10.—With inventory 

and holiday time at hand, buying 

is restricted but sentiment in the 
iron and steel market is more optimistic 
than for months. 

The lumber market is improving, new 
business continuing to exceed produc- 
tion. Domestic lumber buying is active. 
This is always regarded as a> healthy 
indication usually followed by renewed 
interest on the part of foreign buyers. 
Lumber production is always curtailed at 
the end of the year and this condition is 
expected to create a still firmer tone in 
view of the present demand. 

In sympathy with rising 
lumber, overseas shipping, which has long 
been in the doldrums, is showing new 
life and freights are firmer. The whole 


prices for 


tone of the iron and steel market is 
firmer and additional increases are anti- 
cipated. All conditions seem to be ripe 


for extensive buying and restocking early 
in the year. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Approximate figures show that found- 
ries in Seattle and vicinity have purchased 
nearly 3500 tons of Columbia, Utah pig 
iron for delivery in first half 1925. Pres- 
ent contracts do not go beyond July 1. 
Foundrymen are particularly favorable 
to the No. 3 grade, which is selling at 
$25.25 f.o.b. plant here. This gradt is 
being used largely in lieu of cast iron 
scrap. About 2500 tons of No. 3 have 
been sold and about 800 tons of No. 1, 
which is quoted at $31. There is little 
demand for imported iron. Foundry- 
men find business quiet this month but 
much work is in prospect for early 1925. 

In the face of competition from local 
and imported coke, Fernie is not selling 
well in this territory after its long ab- 
sence. Local foundries have purchased 
some Plean coke which is selling at $15 
while several orders for German syndicate 
coke at $15.50 have been placed. Wilke- 
son, a local product, is meeting with con- 
siderable favor, its selling price delivered 
being $12.24. Some plants are getting 
good results from a mixture of import 
and lower grade local cokes. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Demand for bars is quiet although 
there is still a fair turnover in reinforc- 
ing material due to continued building ac- 
tivitv. German bars are offered at 1.85c 
to 2.00c but buyers are not much in- 
terested. The best price quoted on do- 
mestic is 2.50c. The local producer is 
operating intermittently as business war- 
rants. Early in 1925 preliminary work 
will be begun on the fitting-out pier at 
Fuget Sound Navy yard for which the 
first appronriation of $250.000 of a total 
of $1,190,000 is now available. A large 
quantity of steel will be required for 
this project but the tonnave involved is 
not yet known. Bids will be received 
Dec. 17. 

The best price quoted in this market 


this week for plates is 2.40c. Not many 
large projects are pending here. Willi- 
amette Steel Pipe Co., Portland, has re- 
ceived a shipment of 650 tons of a- total 
contract of 12500 tons of plates required 
in fabricating a 54-inch water pipe job 
for Seattle. The sane pliant is work- 
ing on another Seattle contract involving 
700 tons of pipe. A contract for Ta- 
coma, involving 2150 feet of pipe is also 
under way. 

The shape market is firmer, the best 
prices quoted here this week being ap- 
parently 2.40c. Contract for furnishing 
200 tons for the Crystal Gardens, Vic- 
toria, B. C., has been placed with an 
unknown fabricator. Bids will be opened 


Dec. 20 for the Hylebos creek bridge, 
Tacoma, involving nearly 400 tons of 
shapes. The longest ‘steel span in the 
state, 271 feet, is planned to cross the 


Puyallup River, near Puyallup, Wash., 
bids for which will be taken next month. 
About Jan. 15 two steel spans for the 
Nisqually road in Rainier National Park 
will be awarded. 

Bids will be opened Dec. 18 by the city 
of Spokane for 3200 feet of 4-inch, 40,000 
feet of 6-inch, 2000 feet of 8-inch, 1320 
feet of 10-inch and 2400 feet of 12- 
inch class B cast iron pipe. 


Warehouse Trade Slow 


3usiness is slow, with steel jobbers 
buying being ona hand-to-mouth basis. 
There have been no price changes this 
week but jobbers are planning on ad- 
vances effective about Jan. 1 in line with 
increases in mill prices. Indications point 
to active buying in first quarter. Port- 
land jobbers are still 25 cents per 100 
pounds below this market on bars and 
plates but an adjustment of the situation 
is expected this week. 


Old Materials 


Foundrymen are buying less cast iron 
scrap, due to increased use of lower 
grades of pig iron. Scrap purchases are 


reported at $15 to $20 but $18 is de- 
clared a fair average for the present 
market. At this figure scrap is not 


strong and the turnover ds limited. There 
is no change in the steel scrap situation. 
The main buying interest is paying $8 
gross for what its plant needs but it is 
well stocked and little material is mov- 
ing. 

The United States Steel Products has 
been awarded a contract for furnishing 
the Seattle street railway with 8250 feet 
of steel cable on a bid of $1971. 


Making More Fuel By 
Artificial Means 


Washington, Dec. 15.—The b 
census of manufactures, 1923, of the de- 
partment of commerce shows that es- 
tablishments engaged primarily in the 
production of manufactured fuel re- 
ported a combined output valued at $5,- 
584,070, an increase of 76 per cent com- 
pared with 1921, the last preceding cen- 
sus year, ‘The principal products of es- 


biennial 
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tablishments covered by this industry 
are classified as briquettes and boulets 
made from anthracite culm, bituminous 
slack, peat, etc., mixed with tar, pitch, 
or metal scrap as a binder; charcoal bri- 
quettes; and powdered fuel. 

In addition, manufactured fuel is pro- 
duced to some extent by establishments 
engaged primarily in other industries. 
The value of such fuel thus produced 
outside the industry proper in 1921 was 
$80,148, equal to 2.5 per cent of the to- 
tal value of products reported for the 
industry as classified. The correspond- 
ing value for 1923 has not yet been as- 
certained but will be shown in the final 
reports of the present census. 


Bethlehem 20 Years Old, 


Reviews Progress 


“Twenty years of progress” is the 
title of a comprehensive article in the 
Dec. 10 issue of Bethlehem Review, the 


cecasion being the twentieth birthday of 
the company. 
E. G. 


“We have reached one turning point 
it cur history, yet I am sure we stand 
on the threshold of a new progress which 
will rival that made since 1904. 

“That new progress depends on _ us. 
If we give to Bethlehem the best effort 
and thought individually and _ collective- 
ly, of which we are capable, the same 
kind of thought and effort we have given 
in the past 20 years, there is no doubt 
about the future growth and prosperity 
of our business.” 


In a message to employes, 
Grace, president, says: 


the 
incorporated under the laws of the state 
cf New Jersey. At that time Bethle- 
hem was a small producer of a limited 


Twenty years ago company was 


number of steel products, employing less 
than 9500 men. 


Today, the Bethlehem corporation is 


the second largest producer of com- 


niercial the 
most universal line of products. 


steel in world with an al- 


Coincident with changing from  ord- 


commercial steel manufacture, 
and as a the 


ment of work in every Bethlehem plant, 


prance to 


result of careful arrange- 


it is said the corporation now has an 
ingot capacity 60 times greater than it 
kad in 1904, with only eight times 


as many employes. It has reached the 
point where practically its entire opera- 
tions are devoted to the making of com- 
mercial steel products. 


When the corporation was formed, it 


owned neither coal mines nor iron ore 
deposits with the exception of small 
ore holdings in Cuba; and the Bethle- 


hem company neither owned nor quarried 


its own limestone. Today it owns. and 
operates mines supplying its coal, ore 
and limestone. It is stated these de- 
posits alone are sufficient to maintain 


operations of present facilities at capacity 
for more than half a century, 



































Europe Selling America lron 


French and English Producers Book Orders for Shipment to United States—British 





Production Advances—Belgian Steelworks Lock Out Employes Over 
Wage Dispute—German Bars and Beams Sold to Japan 


European 


2-3 Caxton House, 


16.—Pig iron sales 


ONDON, Dec. 
are reported this week from 


England, and also from France. 


sold additional tonnages of 


tinent. More orders have been 


colonies. 
British tin 


a continuance of the market stabilization plan. 


F'roduction of pig iron in Great 


totaled 583,500 tons, compared with 600,000 tons in October 
One-hundred 
November an 


and 569,200 
stacks were active at 
three in a month. 


tons in September. 


the close of 


British steel production in November amounted to 672,800 at 


the 

English furnaces have 
pig iron to buyers on the con- 
received 
India is buying plates for the fabrication of tubes. 
plate makers are holding conferences to consider 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


Headquarters, tons, compared 
Iron Trave Review, ‘ - 
Westminster, S. W.1 tons in September. 


United States Products 


district of 


the 
Jarrow 


from the British A report from 


are decreasing. 
seventy-three 


increase of 17s 6d ($27.55). 


with 


October and 645,000 
and steel 


680,000 tons in 


November exports of iron 


from Great Britain totaled 311,630 tons, compared 
with 313,920 tons in October and 263,800 tons in September. 
The November imports amounted to 213,000 tons in contrast 
with 276,695 tons in October and 207,200 in September. 
3russels states that employers in the iron 
and steel works of the Brabant district have ordered a lockout 
because of partial strikes due to refusal of wage increases. 


Paris reports England buying billets from French pro- 
sritain in November ducers. Shipments of hematite iron from France to Italy 


Berlin reports sales of bars to Holland and Japan at £5 
Japanese purchased 700 tons of beams at 
£5 12s 6d ($26.38). 
£6 12s 6d ($31.07). 


Wire rods are being sold to Scandinavia 


British Market Steady Though Buying Is Slack 


Office of Iron TraDde Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., Dec. 5.— 
B The iron and steel position con- 
tinues healthy despite a lull in 
buying. This is a usual develop- 

ment in December when there is a gen- 
eral desire to postpone financial commit- 
ments until the new year. Most con- 
sumers have covered their pig iron 
requirements for three months and are 
reassured by the steadiness of prices 
suggesting that the delay in placing 
business is not likely to involve risk. 
Some large contracts continue to be 
given out, Dorman Long, for example, 
having booked an order for the con- 
struction of a new bridge over the 
Tyne at Newcastle; cost of over half 
a million pounds. Some orders for lo- 


comotive of unusual size have been 
placed with a Manchester firm. The 
principal deficiency is in shipbuilding 


orders which still lag. The railways are 
not placing much tonnage for rails but 
a number of contracts are placed for 
axles and tires, especially with Shef- 
field firms. 

Several blast furnaces are 
prepared for restarting in Barrow, 
Middlesbrough and Lincolnshire. The 
tone is confident and resumed buying 
on a large scale is looked for in the 
new year. Prices have only slightly 
altered G. M. B. being £4 Is ($19.18) 
Northampton contract foundry at £3 
17s 6d ($18.13) and Derbyshire at £4 
2s 6d ($19.30). East Coast hematite 
has become slightly easier. Stocks are 
rapidly being disposed of and_ will 
soon have disappeared. 

The recovery is greatly helped by 


being 


the steadiness of coke. Makers of this 
fuel are keen to get better prices but 
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Sterling $4.68 





production is abundant and they are 


anxious to sell. 
In the steel trade, there is some 
pressure for specifications and while 


the standard price for joists, etc con- 
tinues at £9 5s ($43.29) an order en- 


abling prompt rolling is accepted at 
£9 ($42.12). There is a lull for the 
time being in new constructional work 
but the mills are fairly well placed 
though the rolling lists indicate that 
anything in the way of steel could 


be got at short notice. This of course, 
is of some assistance to engineers 
who can get qttick supplies of almost 
any size wanted from the mills. 
The reports from Middlesbrough in- 


dicate greater activity, that district, 
like Glasgow however, badly wanting 
more shipbuilding orders. Some big 


lines have been placed for gas tanks 
and boiler plates. In that area, how- 
ever, a slump in tin plate has greatly 
reduced demand for raw _ stee] and 
these work are entering the open mar- 
kt for the supply of billets. A remark- 
able development is the reduction of 
sheet bars and tin bars by 5s ($1.17) 
per ton. The basic price of billets is 
considered to be £7 delivered ($32.76). 
Continental competition has _ relaxed 
a good deal, several Belgian and French 
makers being off the market. It is 
understood that German commitments 
are responsible for this. But prices are 
slightly easier, and it is still possible 
to buy steel bars at £6 ($28.08) f.o.b. 
Antwerp. 

Steel scrap which retains the slight 
advance of 2s 6d ($0.58) per ton is 
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quiet at £3 12s 6d ($16.96) delivered 
in the Midlands and £4 ($18.72) in 
South Wales. Consumers reasonably 
stocked with material state their inten- 
tions of deferring new contracts until 
the new year. 

The Staffordshire iron trade is ex- 
panding a little, while the nut and bolt 
trade calls for occasional supplies of 
iron bars. There is a good flow of 
business for best bars at £15 ($70.20) 


and medium material is selling a little ° 


more freely. For tube making there 
is a wide disparity between iron 
and _ steel prices and the latter is 
increasingly preferred although iron 


is still popular on account of its sup- 
erior enduring qualities. 

The anomaly of the slump in tin 
plate at the time when all other 
branches of the trade are recovering 
has caused no little comment. Stocks 
have lately assumed formidable pro- 
portions. The standard price continues 
at £1 3s 6d ($5.49) but a few second 
hands have been sold below this. 


British Exports Are Less 


European Staff Special 


Birmingham, Eng., Dec. 5.—The ag- 
gregate exports of pig iron, manu- 
factured iron and steel from Middles- 
brough and Skinningrove for Novem- 
ber totaled 92,524 tons, compared with 
105,499 tons in October and 75,122 tons 
in September. The decline was most 
marked in pig iron shipments, which 
fell from 44,877 tons in October to 34 
980 tons in November. Coastwise pig 
iron shipments were on an improved 
scale, but the foreign shipments fell 
from 28,334 tons in October to 16,448 
tons November and there have been only 
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C I d Steel Pri f{E 
Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, December 15 
British French Belgian and German 
Luxemburg 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
. : North Sea Ports 
.Export Prices f.o.b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable spies dean 
2 2 = Francs Francs Zed 
PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00. .....cccccccccccccscccecce $25.80 5 10 0* $17.02 335 $17.93 360 $21.11 4100 
BONES Wok tbat vias ded Seine HAS a RAE A SO ate ehae eh ec 18.76 4 00 18.29 340 17.93 360 23.45 5 00 
PRI ona hs ho tans Aca ON 6 on U.K ad ee sin pay 9s 000060 21.11 4 10 OF 17.49 325 17.18 345 21.11 4100 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-V.05..........ccecccccccccccnes 20.87 4 90 22.60 Be isa oe ‘es 44,46 3% 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
NE tn ces burcuks ERWe Ge oa 40 WDE She ON% F040 ago ees $30.49 6100 $25.29 470 $25.40 510 $25.80 5100 
RRR Ot Gee. Lee cae wew tee hebeske ctaeleeee.é 51.59 ll 0 31.74 590 33.12 32.13 17 0 
FINISHED STEEL 
NS A GS eee Pet LOTTE ITT CER EEL $41.04 8 150 $27.44 510 £30 38 610 $30.49 6100 
OSE! NSE OOCPE RAT EEE TPCT CET COTO CREE 1.78 8 100 1.27¢ 520 1 27c 560 1.28¢ 6 00 
eG Is 055%) did 06 ce ete a 9.0 e Kan bw 08 Meh Oe lee 1.68¢ 8 00 1.22c 500 1.22c 540 1.22c 5 150 
Plates, ship, bridge EE TA LT RAL Ah ee: SIRE Ni 1.83c 8 150 1.72¢c 705 1.4% 660 1.49° 7 00 
Sheets, black, ite js eines Vek de eos ow eduanawead oe 2.62c 12 10 0 3.05c 1.250 2.94¢ 1,300 2 55¢ 12 OO 
Sheets, galvanize 4 gage, cosruvated........-..eee0. ‘ 3.64c 17 76 « 4.26c 1,745 5.02 2.250 4.89c 23 00 
EE a wic ined oa.ae sae6 00 bees se bcnwnten eas 2.30c 11 OO 1.72c 705 1.75¢ 775 1.9lc 9 00 
SEITE CE TCT ET OCCT TET OL ERTS ; 2 4lc 11 10 0 2.24c 920 1.92¢ 850 1.94¢ 9 20 
SS SO oo cs pin 66d bun Os 0 0¥ oeeaeesd sews ; 3.14¢ 15 OO 2.98¢ 1,220 2.49c 1,100 2.23c 10 10 0 
gS BE doi a W's na hint S7uia Ko Ede Seralg awcerah ees 3.04c 14 10 0 2.44c 1,000 1.92c 850 2.34c 11 OO 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds. .............ceeeeeeees $5.51 i 3:6 aga F enti D> pated Re $6.57 1 80 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported nome 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00.............+68- $19.23 420 $16.41 305(2) £18.68 375 $20 24 88 
PE UE TNs Sho b dcienS rho 65 ch EER e+ UR NER EED € 00) CMRe s,s 18.76 4 00 16.41 305(1) 18.18 365 22.54 98 
SE Cy Pe PET UCR ETC LTE 862 0169 8.07 150 6.97 140 5 $2 24 
EN nat ane Sane kewk Figs KETN EO RRR anaes ie obbs 32.82: 47 69 23.13 430 26 64 535 25.76 112 
NN oe on Ui Pan vod bs 9 Cae ein erae 6 een ss wee e 1.83c 8 150 1.12¢ 460 1. 38c 610 1.41c 135 
EE BAIT E AE pcs, tA | SG Ee EN 1.83¢..8 15.6 1. 24c 510 1.31c 580 1 27c 122 
te eins oa Vn Cen SSN ORS S Ce Keno ae eae « 1.78 8 100 1.20c 450 1.27c 560 1.22c¢ 117 
Peetee. Ghie. OTD GW PORE. s:o.s o.6:5.0 00 ad < bd0 050 005 64,0.9 0's 194c 9 50 1 70c 695 1.54 680 1 43c 137 
Sheets, black, 24 gage Rey poet ee Eee Oe en 2.72 13 OO 3.05¢ 1.250 2.94¢ 1,300 2 35¢ 225 
Sheets, galvanize 24 gage, corrugated RPL EE eee tt eee 3.66c 17 10 0 4.15¢ 1,700 6.33c 2,800 4 64c 445 
PNET io VoS Fd eeu chee a ak REL eRe he aeedp be eeece'e 2.41c 11 10 0 2.37¢ 970 1.92¢ 850 1.67c 160 
NE Nr ht da tuns aa ceh ha pew oe te gene hve 2.41c 11 10 0 1.66c 680 1.81c 800 1.67c 160 
* Middlesbrough; ¢Scotch foundry iron; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. British export furnace coke £0 16s 9d ($8.62) f. 0. b. Ferromanganese, 
£14 10s Od ($68. 00 f.0.b. The equiv alent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke semifinished steel and rails; finished 
steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin platein dollars per box. British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel; French, Belgian, L uxemburg, and 
German are for basic-bessemer steel. 











two months this year when a smaller 955 tons of pig iron from Britain. India showed a big advance, but a 
quantity of pig iron was shipped abroad. Foreign shipments of manufactured much smaller quantity went to Aus- 
The largest overseas buyer of pig iron iron and steel advanced from 41,267 tralia. India took 9770 tons of manu- 
was Germany, taking 4390 tons, while tons to 43,924 tons, but a drop of near-  factured steel, while other large buyers 
Denmark came second that country im- ly 6000 tons in the coastwise shipments taking that commodity were Portugnese 
porting 3225 tons. Other large buyers reduced the total which was 57,544 West Africa 5200 tons, Argentine 
included Italy 2620 tons, Belgium tons for November, compared with Republic 4893 tons, Burmah 2110 tons 
1288 tons, France 1255 and Norway 60,622 tons in October. Shipments to Victoria 2069 tons and Holland 2036 
1250 tons. The United States received South and East Africa, and also to tons. 


Steel Capacity of German Works Shown 


European Special Service 


trade during recent weeks has  niarket is the recent publication of the raw steel. These figures compare with 

fairly improved as German trad- statutes of the raw steel union. This about 4,500,000 metric tons of pig iron 

ers recently succeeded in buying publication gives the annual raw steel and 6,000,000 tons of steel produced in 
up considerable material on the do- capacity of Krupps,’ Phoenix and _ 1923. 
mestic market, which they are now Thyssen works as 1,580,640 metric tons 3usiness in the domestic market has 
selling at a profit. On the other hand each; then comes the Luxemburg com- been satisfactory but it is believed it 
many consumers are anticipating a pany with 1,006,640 tons, followed by has principally been done by merchants. 
drop: in prices and are reluctant to the Rhenanian steelworks with 940,80) It is noted that buyers show con- 
commit themselves. A general im- tons, the Gutehoffnungshuette with siderable reluctance to commit them- 
provement is noted in the trade with 911,892 tons, the Kilocknerwerke with selves, owing to shortage of money. 
the Near East and the Balkan States. 787,808 tons and the Hoeschworks with Few changes have been registered in 
The demand for bars, plain wire and 746,916 tons. All the other 23 members prices during the past two or three 
barbed wire has increased, but prices of the syndicate have a capacity of less weeks. The volume of orders is im- 
have somewhat slackened. The Scan- than 500,000 tons each. The combined proving and the average time of de- 
dinavian states have purchased fair ton- capacity of the 31 members is 13,432,- livery ranges from six to eight weeks. 
nages, especially bars and beams and 9]1 metric tons. The December output In fact it is reported that some 
wire rods at £6 17s per metric ton is restricted to 80 per cent of capacity. works have even declined to accept new 
(1.44c. per pound) f.o.b. northern sea- The German steel output for.1924 may orders, There is a good demand for 
ports. South America has been in the be roughly estimated at about 8,200, 000 sheets, which have shown a fair ad- 
market for bars and other material. metric tons of pig iron and 8,800,000 vance. 


B ize: Dec. 4.—German export An _ interesting feature in the home tions of steel ingots and castings or 
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Unfilled Orders Gain Significant 


HEN unfilled bookings of the United States 
Steel Corp. as of Nov. 30 
506,699 tons, they showing which 
has been duplicated by no month since September, 
1922. Bookings now stand at 4,031,969 tons, which 
is the best level last April. From the low 
last July, 
The increase of orders is symp- 


increased by 


made a 


since 


point of the recession the increase has 


been 844,000 tons. 


tomatic of the change which has come over buyers 
since last summer. This is true not only in the 
iron and steel industry but in many other lines 
as well. 


1923 that hand-to-mouth 


It was in the spring of 


buying began to spread. Before months 


had passed it had become a fetish in business. It 
was justified by the fact that the trend of the busi- 


many 


ness cycle was downward. Prices were weak or 
actually falling. Many goods had been over-pro- 
duced and stocks were ample. Large groups of 


consumers, such as the farmers and other producers 
in any degree dependent upon heavy buying from 
Europe, were out of the running. In addition to 
the abundance of supplies, the railroads were pre- 
pared to make prompt delivery 

Piecemeal purchasing became the rule in indus- 
tries where it was possible to apply it. In some 
lines consideration was given to the probable need 
of making adjustments to the week-to-week orders 


as a permanent institution. The extent to which 
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buyers’ restraint was carried is indicated by the 
fall of unfilled steel orders of the Steel corpora- 
July to the lowest ebb since May, 1911. 
The volume of bookings last July were the lowest 
ever reported by the Steel corporation in all the 
years of its existence with seven exceptions. Rela- 
tive to mill capacity, orders were actually at the 
lowest point in the corporation’s history. 


tion 


But it is a long road which has no turning, Pro- 
ducers of iron and steel cut outputs last summer 
to the bone. Consumption did not fall as much. 
Stocks were diminished. Then with the beginning 
of general trade and industrial improvement, con- 


sumption began to gain. Buyers saw the prospect 
of higher prices. They began, cautiously at first, 


to take advantage of the prevailing low prices for 
That they became in- 
November is 


their future requirements. 


creasingly eager to do this in indi- 


cated by the large gain in steel bookings. It is 
estimated at Chicago that probably 35 per 


was for 


cent of 


the recent buying of steel stocking pur- 
poses. 

Although there is no shortage of supplies in 
sight and railroad service promises to remain ade- 
quate, yet steel consumers are abandoning the pol- 
icy of hand-to-mouth purchases. The situation has 
not yet been threatened by speculative buying or 
overordering. Demand has come out in response 
to estimated tangible future needs arising in con- 
nection with the period of expansion and prosperity 


which promises to materialize in 1925. 


Lead Market at Two Levels 


2 AN effort to prevent lead prices from reaching 
levels which might affect consumption and have 

other detrimental effects, the two largest producers 
have been attempting to allot metal to their regular 
customers at arbitrarily pegged prices. However, these 
prices have been forced up by world market conditions 
in the past week from 8.40c East St. Louis and 8.65c 
New York, to 9.00c and 9.25c. Even the new prices 
are well below the world price level plus the duties im- 
so that new buying 
for American consumption now is confined almost en- 
tirely to domestic production. Smaller producers of 
lead, have been able to obtain premiums of 50 points 
or more, so that they have been able to sell some 
quantity at prices ranging up to 9.75c East St. Louis 
and 10.00c New York. 

The purpose of the policy of the largest sellers 
has been to prevent consumers from anticipating re- 
quirements or rushing into the market and 
paying the premiums. Enough lead has been forth- 
coming on average price contracts on producers’ books, 
together with that purchased from day to day, to keep 
manufacturers supplied but not enough to make them 
In consequence, two distinct lead markets 


posed on imports into this country, 


from 


feel secure. 
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exist, with the question open as to whether the re- 
sult will be a further advance in contract prices of 
the two large interests to the open market level, or 
a decline of the latter. 

However, European consumption seems insatiable, so 
the prospect is for a strong world market, with this 
country able to bid successfully for only a part of the 
metal regularly refined here from foreign supplies 
and unable to touch other foreign metal. 


Labor Loses Its Leader 


ABOR lost a truly dominant and remarkable figure 
L in the death ‘of Samuel Gompers. In this country 
in recent years where proven leadership, political 
or commercial, has not been either conspicuous or 
plentiful, his career has been marked by the distinction 
of consistent power and influence. Against constant 
and often bitter antagonisms in his own ranks and op- 
posed by the militant enemies of all orderly society, 
including labor, for more than 20 years he maintained 
his position of authority and guidance over his asso- 
ciates through sheer ability and force of intellect. 

He gave the so-called labor class such leadership 
as his lights permitted and perhaps as much as it 
justly could expect. After all, it is a difficult thing 
to draw the line between the rights and liberties of 
the labor that Mr. Gompers represented and the labor 
that is the sum total of honest toil in all applied 
pursuits in this country. 

However Samuel Gompers and his philosophy may 
have been unacceptable to most employers of labor 
because of the unreasonableness and sometimes tyranny 
that marked its application by those whom he inspired, 
he will be remembered best and kindliest by all good 
citizens for his unyielding opposition to the seduction 
of labor through communistic or socialistic doctrines. 
In this respect, he became an object of venomous at- 
tack by the radicals in this and other countries. No 
one justly could deny his patriotism to the country to 
which he came as an ignorant, immigrant youth. It 
is a curious prank of fate that born of Russian blood, 
he became one of the greatest obstacles to the spread 
to America of the radial madness that has strangled 
the economic and political life of his native country. 

Organized labor will be fortunate indeed if it can 
find among his associates, a successor who can measure 
up to the qualities possessed by Mr. Gompers. 


Users Demanding Cleaner Coal 
OME day an enterprising coal producer will 
, discover the unexplored opportunities in the 
mining and sale of clean coal. When that 
day comes he will throw overboard many of the 
timeworn evils of fuel distribution and adopt a 

policy more in keeping with ideals of the day. 
At present sellers of coal seem to know little 
and care less about the properties of the fuel they 
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offer. Recently about 20 distributors in a large 
city were asked to submit analyses of their coal 
and to quote prices on a fair-sized tonnage. Of 
the 20, only two were able or inclined to offer 
The others described their coal in glit- 
generalities, thinking perhaps that praise 


analyses. 
tering 
would answer in place of the definite information 
requested by the buyer. In 
were thrown out to the purchasing agent that he 
might profit if he would give the business to certain 
companies. 

These practices are much more prevalent in the 
sale of domestic that of 
coal, still there is a disposition among many opera 


several cases, hints 


fuel than in industrial 
tors to discount the activities of large consumers 
in insisting on a policy of prices based on quality. 
Thanks to the activity of the Southern Ohio Pig 
Iron and Coke association, the campaign for clean 
coal is gaining ground. Consumers are learning 
the truth about ash content and are demanding 
more and more to know whether they are buying 
coal or dirt. 

Before long most coal producers will recognize 
the advantage of supplying high grade material, 
which because of its higher value to the consumer, 
will demand an increased price. A few fuel com- 
panies seem to be studying the possibilities of this 


policy. Many others will follow it or lose their 
grip on the market. 

Users of industrial coal will do well to consider 
the waste in high-ash fuel. In the iron and ‘steel in- 
dustry gas producers, blast furnace and other units 
give poor service on high-ash material; in ironmaking 
more limestone is required to flux the coke ash; 
and in all departments the removal of clinkers involves 
Adding to this the needless 
hauling of waste in the coal itself one finds it im- 


a high labor expense. 


possible to justify high-ash fuel on any ground. 


Railroads Earning Power Gains 


OT the least of the encouraging signs upon the 
N horizon is the improving earning power of the 

railroads. In October the net income of Class 
One railroads is reported at $127,105,100. This was 
more than $23,000,000 ahead of the figure for October 
1923, and more than $10,000,000 greater than that 
for September. November earnings are likely to show 
a similar gain over last year, as traffic ran far ahead 
of any other November in history. 

The October net income was the best returned by 
the roads since August 1918. In that month the net 
was $128,155,000. The record income for <all time 
was July of 1918 with a total of $138,523,719. The 
net income in October was at the annual rate of re- 
of 5.91 per cent on the estimated property 
valuation. It is significant that the gross income for 
the month was $572,600,000 against $587,914,000 in 
October 1924. The increase in net is explained by 


turn 
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savings in expenses through greater economy and 


increased efficiency. 

The railroads have performed wonders of  trans- 
portation in 1924. 
the handling and moving of freight have been estab- 


Eight new records pertaining to 


Car loadings have mounted to new peaks, 
Pri- 


shown 


lished. 
yet there have been no shortages or congestion. 
vate management has proved itself. It has 
its ability to run the railroads efficiently providing the 
country with excellent service. 

One means of doing this is to keep the systems in 
good repair. For that purpose an outlay of $1,100,000,- 
000 has been authorized for improvements and equip- 
ment in 1925. 
$1,070,000,000 in 


This compares with expenditures of 
1924. With 


assured of the 


their good earnings 
resources and the 


improvement, 


the roads are 


credit to carry out program of 
a fact which means much to industry and especially 
of the 
Ac- 


much to the 


any 
to the steel industry, 30 per cent or more 
output of which is consumed by the railroads. 
has contributed 


iron and steel trade and the 


tive railroad buying 
recovery of the 


factor now promises to continue 


recent 
same stimulating 


into next year. 





Yesterdays in Industry 


Trade and Technical News from IRON TRADE 
REVIEW 10, 20 and 30 Years Ago 











December 13, 1894 

oe bicycle industry, in its prime about this time, was a 
great support to the steel tube industry in America. Col! 
onel A. A. Pope, head of the Columbia bicycle works, was a 
director of the Shelby Stcel Tube Co., Shelby, O., 


M4 “¢ . > } Felt) Td 
making a great success in producing tubing. It had been as 


which was 
inch or over 134 inch could not be 
The Shelby works was turning out 
?3 


ried that tubes under % 
produced m this country. 
; inch. 
<a 


ali sises from % ich to 
all over the East were ousting Amalga- 
mated workers on the 
on the reduced wage scale. Shops were being reopened 


Tin plate plants 
refusal of that organization to agree 


with nonunion workers. A suit to compel observance of 
the agreement which had been started by the Amalga- 
mated found no standing in court. 
* * * 
Standard steel rails were selling at $22. An associa 





. 
Some Prices from the Past 

Dec. 13 Dec. 15, Dec. 1( 

1894 1904 1914 

Basic, Pittsburgh ao 16.35 23.45 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ............4+ 10.65 16.60 14.70 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 10.25 17.75 13.70 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 9.75 16.50 13.00 
Lake Superior, Chicago ‘ ce Soe 18.00 15.75 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham ...... 13.75 9.50 
Rars, steel, Pittsburgh ...........- ie 1.35¢ 1.05¢ 
Bars, steel, Chicago ...........+:> 1.25¢ 1.465c 1.19¢c 
Pn. PCT. ccopecteeagens 1.15¢ 1.40¢ 1.05¢ 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ...........0.++. 1.25¢ 1.40¢ 1.05¢ 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh .... cent 14.75 10.25 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 7.25 13.50 8.00 
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December 18, 1924 
tion of railmakers apportioned the tonnage equitably among 
various plants but it was claimed that prices were not ar- 
bitrarily fixed. The low quotation seemed to bear out the 
claim, 

* * * 


Rogers, Brown & Merwin, sales agents for the Ten- 


nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. at Chicago, for its 
pig iron, has been succeeded by Rogers, Brown & Co., 


Billingslea. The lat- 
ter continued in this position until his death about four 


represented in that district by E. L. 


years ago. 
aK eee 


December 15, 1904 
VERY stage of growth seems wonderful in comparison 
with what has preceded. An editorial in this issue echocs 
the feeling of difficulty in realizing the pace at which the iron 
industry was traveling. Pig iron was being produced at the 
annual rate of 19,000,000 tons per year, a greater total than 
any previous year had shown, 
tee oat 
G. J. GRaMMeER, a ship built in 1901 by the American Ship- 
building Co., was being lengthened 73 feet to 438 feet, add- 
ing 1300 tons capacity, giving it 6200 tons carrying ability. 
The advance in lake carrying was.shown by this increase 
The additional 
between playing even and making a profit. 
x ok 
New York that the United 
had declined overtures to join the in- 


in three ,years. space meant the difference 


Announcement was made in 


States Steel Corp. 
ternational steel rail pool. 
* * * 


December 17, 1914 


PS eopieistan of the depressed condition of the stock mar- 
ket and of business generally the United States Steel 
Corp. decided not to offer stock to employes in 1915 as had 
been done in the past. Preferred stock in the 1914 offer was 
sold at $105 and common at $57. 
i ae 
Secretary Daniels of the navy department sought in his 
annual report to revive the project of a government armor 
plate plant, which had been discredited on several former 
attempts. 
* * * 
English manufacturers were finding difficulty in keeping 
sufficient men at work, because of the drain for the war. 
They sought protection to keep their working forces suf- 


ficient for necessities. 





Porosity of Brick and Shapes 








To the Editor: 
In my article “Brick Is Purchased by Specifications” which 
was published on pages 1234 and 1235 of the Nov. 6 issue of 


Iron TrADE Review, there is an error which should be cor- 
rected. Under subheading “Vapor Affects Brick Life,” will 
be found this sentence: “Preliminary tests show that the 


apparent porosity should be within a range of 20 to 24 per 
within a range 29 per 
cent for special shapes.” Corrected this sentence should read, 
“Preliminary tests show that the apparent porosity should be 
within a range of 20 to 24 per cent for special shapes and 
within a range of 25 to 29 per cent for 9-inch brick.” This 
statement then checks with item 2 of the specification shown 


cent for 9-inch brick and of 25 to 


at the lower left hand page of 1234. 
L. S. LONGENECKER. 
409 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Dec. 10. 
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Mce-Clintic-Marshall Take 
Over Chicago Shops 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Through purchase, 
the Morava Construction Co. becomes 
the Morava works and the Kenwood 
Bridge Co. the Kenwood works of the 
McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. The 
negotiations were reported in the issue of 
Iron Trapt Review of Dec. 11. These 
local fabricating shops, having a com- 
bined annual capacity of approximately 
35,000 tons, will permit the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. more actively to compete 
for business in a territory in which it 
has had only a sales office. 

While plans are indefinite at this time, 
it seems probable that facilities at these 
be improved. Paul Willis, 
who has been president of the Ken- 
wood company, becomes a vice president 
of the McClintic-Marshall Co. and _ will 
be resident manager here. W. Morava, 
formerly president of the Morava com- 
pany, retires from active business. 

The McClintic-Marshall Co. for some 
time has owned a site in the Calumet 
district, but it is stated that expansions 
district doubtless will take the 


works will 


in this 
form of enlargement of the 
quired shops. With the Riter-Conley 
Co., the McClintic-Marshall Co. is now 
estimated to have a structural steel and 
plate capacity of about 400,000 tons an- 


newly-ac- 


nually, 

Announcement of the purchase of the 
Morava and Kenwood companies cleared 
the air of various rumors, some of which 
embraced the names of other independent 
fabricators. There still is talk that other 
independents may get together. <A _ ru- 
mor, which lacks verification here, is that 
the McClintic-Marshall Co. will 
a seller of reinforcing bars as well as 
structural steel. 


become 


War Department Arranges 
Materials Meeting 


Washington, Dec. 16.—A _ conference 
of representatives of some of the lead- 
ing engineering and construction organ- 
izations and societies and a number of 
producers of construction material has 
been called by Secretary of War Weeks 
for Jan, 16 in Washington to discuss 
plans by which they can co-operate with 
the war department in its plans for in- 
dustrial preparedness. The secretary has 
addressed a letter to each of these en- 
gineering and construction material as- 
sociations asking them to send four or 
five representatives. The idea originat- 
ed in a previous meeting held last Octo- 
ber, which was attended by construction 
men and engineers who had been in the 
construction corps of the army or who 
had wide experience in other lines during 
the war. This group has advised the 
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secretary of war “that it would be ad- 
visable for the construction industry as 
a whole to co-operate with the war de- 
partments.” 


Buyer Should Know as 


Much as Salesman 


The purchasing agent’s knowledge of 
each commodity should be equal to that 
of the man who comes to sell to him. 
This is a belief 
C. Frank Schwep, purchasing agent, In- 
gersoll-Rand Co., New York, in an in- 
terview published in The 
Agent for November. 


“Most salesmen of today are ex 
perts in their lines, and their ability in 
salesmanship is backed by real knowledge 
of materials,” says Mr. Schwep. “They 
can keep the purchasing agent informed 
of new developments in the trade well 
in advance of any general publicity. [I 
look on them as one of my most relia- 
ble sources of information. 

“On the whole, it is safer to buy from 
the man who knows his product, but it 
is not a sound position to be dependent 
on his knowledge and judgment instead 
of on your own. 

“The real purchasing agent then, is 
something of a chemist, metallurgist and 
shop man in addition to all his other 
qualifications, and he must see to it that 
his information is kept strictly up to 
date. He can do this best by maintaining 
regular contact with his own shop and 
those of his competitors.” 


cardinal expressed by 


Purchasing 


Mr. Schwep’s schedule calls for at 
least one day a week at the manufactur- 
ing plants of his own company. In 
addition, he is a frequent visitor at the 


plants which are his sources of supply. 


Saxon Tool Demand Up 


Dec. 16—A grow- 
ing demand is reported for Saxon tools 
and small machines, according to 
consular advices to the United States 
department of commerce from Berlin. 
German manufacturers have cut prices, 
the reports state despite the fact that 
world market prices for tools are ex- 
ceedingly low at 
companies are meeting the competition 
of Swedish firms. Business is reported 
largely from builders with their own 
agencies abroad. Most tools are being 
shipped to Spain and Italy, and small 
machines, such as hand grinding and 
cutting machinery, are being shipped 
also to England and Latin America. 


Award Colombian Bridge 


Washington, Dec. 16—The Giradot 
bridge contract, calling for the construc- 
tion of a viaduct with a cantilever struc- 
ture 468 meters long and weighing 1390 
tons have been awarded, reports the 
American minister, at Bogota, Colombia, 
to the United States department of com- 


Washington, 


present. German 
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merce. The bridge will accomodate a 
single track railroad, with a passage for 
pedestrians on either side. The name 
of the bidder will be made 
available by the department of commerce 
to American firms listed on the E-rport- 


successful 


ers’ Index. 


Chicago Engineering Firms 
Announce Changes 
R.A, 


Brassert, Inc., 
has sold his interest in Freyn, Brassert 
&. Go., to that company. 
He has chairman of the 
board, but will continue to act as con- 
sultant. The name of Freyn, Brassert 
& Co. will be changed to Freyn En- 
Jan. 2, 1925. 


sold his 


Brassert, president of H. A. 
consulting engineers, 
engineers, 


resigned as 


gineering Co., effective 
Mr. Brassert 
interest in Miami Metals Co. 

By relinquishing his financial interest 
Mr. Brassert and 
Ives and A. J. 


also recently 


in these companies, 
his associates, E. L. 
more 


Boynton, can advantageously 


devote themselves to consulting, re- 
porting and the operation and manage- 
ment of properties. 
The name of H. A. 
has been changed to H. A. Bassert & 


Co. 


3rassert Inc., 


Contemplates Erection of 


57 Coke Ovens 


Birmingham, Ala., 
construction of a 
plant in Birmingham with 57 ovens at 
the start, the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., is planning for the future, it is 


Dec. 16.—In the 
by-product ‘coking 


believed. According to plans the by- 
product plant is to be near the blast fur 
naces. The Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany has three blast furnaces, coal and 
ore mines, limestone quarries, a rail- 
road from the coal mines to the blast 
furnaces besides other properties. At 
present the company is having its coke 
produced at the Semet-Solvay by-prod- 
uct plant at Ensley, furnishing the coal. 
were oper- 


follow the 


Previously beehive ovens 
ated. A great saving will 


erection of the by-product plant. 


Build Railroad in Spain 


Washington, Dec. 16. — According 
to information received by the United 
States department of commerce, a Span- 
ish company, capitalized at 87,500,000 
pesetas, $11,987,500, has been awarded the 


contract for the construction of a rail- 
toad from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Mediterranean. The company is predis- 


posed to buy British materials, but if 
firms can offer lower prices 
Oi. superior equipment they may be able 
to participate in some of this business, 
according to the consular reports. 


American 










































































Current Statistics of Industry 








November Brought Gain 
for By-Product Coke 


Dec 16 A 


Washington, slight in 


crease marked the production of b,-prod 
uct coke in November, Says the ge logical 
urvey. The total output was 2,929,000 
net tons, against 2,899,000 tons in Octo- 


ber The daily average production for 
the month was 97,640 tons, an increase 
of 44 per cent over the October aver- 

¢ The | ‘ant were operate da 773 
rer cent of capacity. Of the 75 plants, 
68 were active and 7 idle. 


beehive coke, on the 
The total 


timated from 


production of 

; . 
showed no increase. 
output for November is e 


the reported shipments by, rail at 639,000 


tons, almost exactly the same figure as in 
October. 

The total production of all coke in 
November thus reached 3,559,000 tons, 
which happens to be exactly the same 
figure as that for last May. In com 
parison with the monthly average of 


4 748,000 tons duirng the year 1923, how 


ever, the present rate of output. still 
shows a decrease of 25 per cent. The 
record of output in net tons follows: 
Monthly average 
By Pp oduct Beehive Total 
1920 ... 2,565,000 1,748,000 4,313,00 
1921 1,646,000 462,000 2,108.00 
= 2,379,000 714,00 3,093,00 
1923 *... 3,133,000 1,615,000 4,748,000 
Aug 1924 445.000 434,000 2.879 it 
sept 1‘ | 2.543 ) 523.000 3,066,000 
Oct 1924 Dy 631,{ 3.530,00 
Nov 1924, » 02 0 630,( () 3,559.0 
[he production of beehive coke was 
marked by a substantial gain in the week 
ended Dec. 6. The total output 15 now 


estimated at 173,000 net tons, an _ in- 


rease of 15,000 tons, or nearly 10 per 
cent The principal increases occurred 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia The weekly record by districts 
in net tons follows: 


Weck ended 


Dec. 6, Nov. 29, Dec. 8 

1924a 1924 1923 
Pennsylvania & Ohio. 127,000 115,000 212.000 
West Virginia ...... 11,000 8,000 16,000 
Alabama, Kentucky, 

Tennessee & Georgia 20,000 19,000 17,000 
Virginia : er 8,000 8,000 10,00( 
Colorado & New Mex 

26 6's 6 ie me dase 4,000 4,000 6,000 
Washington & Utah 3,000 4,000 4,000 
United States total 173,000 158,000 265,000 
Daily average 29,000 26,000 44,00? 

(a) Subject to revision. 

The production of soft coal has in- 
creased following the Thanksgiving day 
holiday slump. The production in the 


6 was 10,612,000 tons. 


week ended Dec 





All of the castings entering into the 
construction of the Bear Mountain bridge 
across the Hudson river at Anthony’s 





Nose, about 40 miles from New York, 
were cast and machined by the Birds- 
Steel Co., 

) 


Birdsboro, Pa. This company also sup- 


boro Foundry & Machine 


plied the heavy castings on which rest 


the girders of the Castleton Cut-Off 
bridge of the New York Central Rail- 
road, near Albany. 
To Resume Rolling 
Chicago, Dec. 16.—The Illinois Roll- 


Mill Co. is expected to resume the 
al- 


mill 


ing 
and 
Ill., 


a few days following the 


production of soft steel bars 


lied 


within 


products at its Joliet, 


com- 
changes which 


No 


pletion of repairs and 


have added to capacity. successor 





has been named to Charles Norton 
Nicholls, president of the company, 
who died Dec. 5. Although his post 
has not yet been filled, it is expected 
there will be no changes in the com- 
pany’s policies. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the Dilg-Fleet Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 27 East 125th street, New York, 
machinery interest. 
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Unfilled Tonn age Gain 


Best in Years 


Unfilled tonnage of the United States 
Steel Corp. Nov. 30 stood at 4,031,969 
tons, a gain in November of 506,699 
tons, or 14.3 per cent. This is the 
largest gain of any month since Sep- 
tember 1922 when the increase was 741,- 
°02 tons. During the past four months; 
the unfilled tonnage has been swelled 
a total of 844,897 tons. 

Standing of the unfilled tonnage for 


recent months is as follows: 
Change, Change, 
Date Tota) tonnage per cent 
Nov. 30, 1924.... 4,031,969 506,6994+14.3 + 
Oct. 31 1924.... 3,525,270 51,4904 1.48 + 
Sept. 30, 1924.... 3,473,780 184,203+4+ 5.59 + 
Aug. 31, 1924.... 3,289,577 102,505+ 3.02 + 
July 31, 1924.... 3,187,072 75,433— 2.3 — 
Tune 30. 1924....3,262,505 365,584—11.1 = 
May 31, 1924.... 3,628,089 580,358—13.79 — 
April 30, 1924.... 4,208,447 574,360—12.008 — 
Mar. 31, 1924 - 4,782,807 130,094— 2.6 = 
Feb. 29, 1924.... 4,912,901 114,472+ 2.3 +- 
Jan. 31, 1924.... 4,798,429 350,183+ 7.8 + 
Dec. 31, 1923.... 4,445,339 76,755+ 1.7 a 
Nov. 30, 1923.... 4,368,584 304,241— 6.5 _— 
Oct. 31, 1923.... 4,672,825 362,925— 7.2 _ 
Sept. 30, 1923.... 5,035,750 378,913— 6.99 — 
Aug. 31, 1923.... 5.414.663 496,100— 8.4 —_ 
July 31, 1923.... 5,910,763 475,498— 7.4 me 
June 30, 1923.... 6,386,261 595,090— 8.5 _ 
May 31, 1923.... 6,981,351 307,158— 4.21 — 
April 30. 1923.... 7,288,509 114,823— 1.5 a 
Mar 31, 1923.... 7,403,332 119,343+ 1.63 + 
Feb. 28, 1923.... 7,283,989 373,213+ 5.40 + 
Jan. 31, 1923 6.919.776 165.0734 2.31 + 


Egyptian Imports Gain 


Washington, Dec. 16. 
ports of metals and metal products into 
Egypt the months of 
1924, over the same pericd of 1923 was 
$2,806,430, Con- 
sul E. L. Ives to the department of com- 
merce. The United States did not profit 
much by the increase. 
United States in the 
to 238 tons of iron 


Increase in im- 


during first six 


according to reports of 


The share of the 
trade limited 
fabricates, 
163 tons of wrought pipe and fittings, 10 
tons of wire and 47 tons of galvanized 
sheets. Germany, Belgium and the United 
Kingdom figured 
trade. 


was 
and steel 


prominently in the 
Details of importation of iron and 
steel products for the first half of 1924 
follows: 


Articles Long tons 
meen OO teen. oss sh K a Cae. 
eee OO SONNE oS cias. ovo ob oe 9.318 
SG OG WOE. oi cs aids sae cy oie cd 7,404 
ee Be OOS Se nae cs + os ose ocee 14,29? 
Dots, - wets.’ tivels, @te....< isrrnecscs 938 
Anchors, chains, cables and grapnels.. 106 
Iron and steel fabricates ........%. 2,112 
Wrought pipe and fittings .......... 3,384 
DM ee eta Sei a cite Ste seabed 496 
renee. MES. |... ove cckuutocewats 1,295 
ee aye ane rs a Cc omene 5,192 
Axles, wheels and springs, in dollars.. 144,907 
Bars and billets, in dollars ............ 676,424 
Hollow ware, japanned or enamelled, in 

CN itd dn hci cess waneek bi eek ek 385,236 


John H. Meyer h-- been appointed 
receiver of the M. George Tigar Bear- 
ings Co., 18 West Sixty-second street, 
York City. 


New 




















The Business Tren 


December 18, 1924 
BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


ECENT developments have answered two 
R questions which were being seriously put a 
few months ago. One was whether or not 
piecemeal buying had become a permanent policy 


in business. The other was whether rapid fluctua- 
tions of trade had become a thing of the past. 

It is now plain that refusal to make forward com- 
mitments was a passing phase of a period of read- 
justment; and that the serene stability of trade is 
not to be taken for granted. 

The most important single measure of the change 
in buyers’ attitude is found in the record of unfilled 
orders of the United States Steel Corp. for Nov. 
30. The gain over one month earlier was 506,009 
tons. This was the sharpest increase for any month 
since September 1922. 

At the lowest ebb for orders last July the total 
was the smallest for any month since May 1911. 
Relative to capacity of the Steel corporation it was 
the smallest on record. That showed to what ex- 
tremes hand-to-mouth buying was carried. 


Forward Buying Gains 


Since July the increase in orders has been 844, - 
000 tons. Prices are rising, stocks have dwindled, 
consumption is increasing and a great era of activity 
stretches ahead. That is why users are thinking 
of their future needs of steel 

The economic scenes have been rapidly shifted in 


many particulars since last summer. Gains have 


been so pronounced and recent enthusiasm so ex- 
uberant in many lines that warnings are now being 
sounded lest the pace grow too rapid. As yet, how- 
ever, no actual unhealthy symptoms have appeared. 
Some of the recoveries which have been abrupt 
include the gains from the year’s low of 45 per 
cent for November pig iron output and of 72 
per cent for steel ingots. Yet from the low point 
in July 1921 to the subsequent November pig iron 
production gain 69 per cent and ingots 98 per cent. 


Other Gains Made 


Among the other rapid movements from midsum- 
mer lows have been the increases of 10 per cent for 
commodity prices; of 90 per cent for exports; and 
of 40 per cent for active blast furnaces. 

Interest rates are a trifle harder. Domestic and 
foreign loans have increased. In one half of De- 
cember gold exports have amounted to $23,000,- 
000. That is more than for any whole. month 
since 1920. A loan of $100,000,000 to Belgium is 


soon to be floated here. 


Europe’s revival is shown by her ability to get 
credit and draw away our gold; by the strength 
of British sterling and the German mark; by the 
rising demand for copper and other metals; and by 
the largest exports of cotton in November in all 
history. At home the historic stock market activity 
has not halted and grain prices are still rising 
and now are the highest in four years. 





The Barometer of Business 


Monthly Comparison 


One 
Month before 


47,489,800 


Weekly Comparison 
Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago year ago 
Business failures .. 347 438 
Cash ratio Fed. k 
Res. System %.. Vi 5. 7. 76.4 
Loan Rate, 4-6 
mos. N. Y. %-.- 
Aver. price 25 in- 
dustrial shares .. 
Aver. price 25 rail- 
road shares 8, os 5 
Av. price 40 bonds : 2.45 as $81.55 
Car loadings week 
ended Nov. 29 .. 
Commercial loans, 
743 member 
banks (000 omit- 
ted) seeeees + $8,194,076 $8,201,250 $8,184,713 $7,939,795 
*1920 


- $58.19 
8.25 $82.97 
se $93.00 


878,631 1,010,122 1,073,430 835,296 


Foreign Exchange (Demand) 


Last week One week One 
close efore month ago 
$4.69 $4.68 $4.62 
5.35¢ 5.43¢ 5.28¢ 
4.3Cc 4.34c 4.33¢ 
23.8¢ 23.8¢ 


One 1913 
Year ago Mo, average 


52,599,500 31,250,000 


Dodge Building 
awards in 27 
states (sq. ft.) 

Business failures: 
Number 


Nov. 
49,012,200 


1,704 
$50,291,708 $22,7 
$399,199,014 $233,15 


1,653 

$31,123,910 
*$527,000,000 
gold : 


1,336 
32,000 
5,000 


Liabilities 
Exports 
Excess of 

imports 
Bureau of labor 

price index .. 52.7 51. 2.1 100 
Bradstreet’s price 

index ‘ ‘ 100 


Economist’s Brit- 
ish price index ; 78. 100 


Nat’l Industrial 
Con. board liv- 
ing cost index. 


$15,576,274 " $28,488,128 


+$630,716 


*165 164.1 


$100 
New 
tions 


incorpora- 
$574,096,000 $543,490,000 $811,848,599 $49,301,00C 
Railroad net 
earnings ....*$127,105,000 $116,000,600 $103,775,700 $59,301,000 


tExcess of gold exports. fJuly, 1914. *October, 
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Unfilled Orders Ingot Production 
TEEL orders of the United States Steel HE production of steel ingots in Novem- 
Corp. increased by 506,699 tons in No- ber reached a daily average of 124,289 
vember. This was the greatest gain for any tons. This was an increase of 7.8 per cent 
month since September, 1922. Since the low over the average for October, and one of 72 
mark for forward tonnage last July the total per cent over that for July, the low point 
has increased by 844,000 tons. This rapid up- of the year. The annual rate of output in 
swing reveals the change of users of steel November was 38,650,000 tons for all com- 
from a policy of strict hand-to-mouth buy- panies, compared with an actual output in 
ing to use of more confident purchases for 11 months of 33,093,619 tons. The daily av- 
future delivery. Firmer prices, increased con- erage for 11 months was 115,712 tons. Pro- 
sumption and moderate stocks have stimulated duction last month represented 77.5 per cent 
buyers’ activity. of the unprecedented peak reached in March. 
- 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 192 1923 1924 
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MONTHLY INGOT PRODUCTION 





150} Estimated Daily Average Output for Country Based on 
American Iron and Steel Institute’s Computation 
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Bradstreets Index Security Prices 
HE level of commodity prices measured HE volume of transactions on the New 
by Bradstreet’s index showed the fifth York stock exchange since election day, 
successive advance from the low point in Nov. 4, has established a new record for asim- 


July on Dec. 1. This index stood at $13.529. 
This marked a gain of 1.3 per cent for No- 
vember and one of 10.6 per cent from July. 
Compared with December one year ago the 
advance is six-tenths of one per cent. The 
level of the average is now 37 per cent above 
the bottom in 1921 and 35 per cent below the 
1920 peak. Of 13 groups comprised in the 
index, ten advanced in November. 


ilar space of time. Scores of individual shares 
have made new high prices and advances have 
ranged from 10 to 30 points. United States 
Steel Corp. common shares have touched the 
highest peak since the war boom of 1917. 
Twenty-five industrials have reached the best 
average since the 1919 rise. Twenty-five rails 
are the highest since 1917. The pace of the 
market has been maintained. 
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Car Awards Railroad Earnings 
N 11 months of 1924 to Dec. 1 the rail- HE improved financial position of the rail- 


roads. of the country purchased 125,952 
freight cars. This compared with 92,087 cars 
purchased in the corresponding period of 1923. 
For the entire year of 1923 only 103,000 cars 
were ordered. November awards numbered 
12,720 cars against 4883 cars in October. Rail- 
roads are continuing their policy of large pur- 
chases of all kinds of material prepara- 
tion for heavy transportation demands next 
year. Traffic movements are running at the 
highest level on record for this season. 


in 


roads is one of the most constructive fac- 
tors in the outlook. Earnings are better and 
with increased incomes the can com- 
mand sufficient credit on favorable terms with 
which to finance the more than $1,000,000,000 
program of improvement 1925. Net in- 
come for October for Class I roads was $127,- 
000,000. This compared with $116,000,000 in 
September and was the best result reported 
for any month since the middle of July, 1918. 


roads 


in 


The rate of annual return was 5.91 per cent. 
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Development of Connecticut 


Company and the Equipment 
of the Industry Have Gone 
Hand in Hand—Day’s Output 
Now Equal to Annual Produc- 


tion in Early Period—Active 
Head of Enterprise Now 92 


BY H. R. SIMONDS 


NTRICATE and ingenious. me- 

chanical processes in the modern 

manufacture of bolts seem far re- 
moved from the days of hand-hewn 
house timbers and transportation by 
stage coach, yet this span has been 
bridged by the life of one man, 
Charles H. Clark of Southington, 
Conn. In 1854 he borrowed $500 and 
started making bolts, and now at the 
age of 92 he is the active head of 
Clark Bros., Bolt Co., Milldale, Conn. 
Milldale is a part of the township of 
Southington and the present large 
plant is close to the original bolt shop 
built by Mr. Clark and his brothers 
Henry H. and William J. The develop- 
ment of Clark Bros. Bolt Co. has 
gone hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of bolt making machinery and 
with the long active life of its cen- 
tral figure, Charles H. Clark. Mr. 
Clark is known among his business 
associates and friends as Uncle Charlie, 
but this familiar name is not used 
through any lack of respect. It is 
rather a term of love and interest. 


He was born in 1832 on his father’s 
farm at West Peak near Meriden, 
Conn. His father, Theodosia Clark, 
acquired the homestead a few years 
previous to the war of 1812, and the 
estate has been kept intact ever since, 
and is at present the home of Charles 
H. Clark. Theodosia Clark was a 
farmer and a lumberman. He sold 
ties for the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad for its first con- 
struction in Connecticut. The ties 
pealed and hand hewn were sold for 
$2 a dozen. 

Charles H. Clark 
terest in mechanics 
tion to follow the footsteps of his 
father on the farm. One of his first 
jobs was tending the tiller of a canal 
boat which was captained by his 


displayed an in- 
and a disinclina- 


brother, William J. Clark. This boat 
was towed by horses on a canal be- 
tween Southington and New Haven. 
It took a full day to make the trip 
of 20 miles. 


(Mr. Clark says he is 





Makes Bolts for Seventy Years 





Rugg & Barnes built this structure in 1840 for the manufacture of bolts. 
claimed to be the first bolt factory in America 





The author is associate editor at 
Boston of Iron Trave Review. 








probably the only living person who 
traveled up and down the Southing- 
ton—New Haven canal. With the 
advent of the railroad came the clos- 
ing of the canal, and at present it is 
only here and there, by close scru- 
tiny, that any sign of the old canal 
can be discovered. 

The influence of the early experi- 
ence on the canal may be seen in var- 
ious activities throughout Mr. Clark’s 
life. He had always been interested in 
transportation and was one of the chief 
promoters of early electric road con- 
struction in and around Southington. 
When the Meriden, Southington and 
Lake Compounce trolley line was pro- 
posed he did all in his power to make 
it a success. He gave land for part of 
the right of way and for the location 
of the power house and car barns. 
This line now is part of the network 
which connects Southington, Plainville, 
New Britain, Bristol, New Haven and 
Merider. 


Early Work Was Limited 


Mr. Clark began his manufacturing 
career at the age of 22 when he and 
his two brothers, Henry and William, 
started making carriage bolts in a 
small shop on the Quinnipiac river. 
The plant consisted of two presses 
driven by a paddle wheel placed in the 
river. At first the work was limited 
to cold pressing blank nuts from soft 
iron bars. These nuts were then hand 
tapped and sold to the carriage trade. 
During the early years it was the 
personality of William J. Clark that 
dominated the little industry. Charles 
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It is 


H. Clark was merely an assistant me- 
chanic. He, however, early displayed a 
knack at handling men and an ability 
to judge the merit of suggestions made 
for mechanical improvement. The first 
plant was destroyed by fire in 1852 but 
was rebuilt on a larger scale within 
60 days. New presses were added at 
this time for making washers and some 
Other stampings. 

At about 1853 at Charles Clark’s 
suggestion the company bought bolts 
from other Connecticut manufacturers, 
probably from Rugg & Barnes of 
Marion, and Clark, Norton & Co., 
Plainville, and sold these together with 
the bolts and washers of its own make 
During the years immediately succeed- 
ing 1853 the plant branched out ir 
various lines. A patent for a detach- 
able carriage shaft coupling was pur- 
chased and its manufacture started. 
Other articles for carriage construction 
were gradually added to the products 
of the plant until finally the limit 
of water power capacity was reached, 
and it was necessary to use steam. 

At first manufacturing space and 
steam power were rented in a nearby 
plant. This meant that the company 
operated two plants which was partic- 
ularly objectionable in the days of 
poor transportation and no telephone. 
To overcome this a study of water 
power possibilities at the original plant 
was started in 1856, and in 1857 the 
power of the river was harnessed along 
modern lines to develop fully double 
the previous power obtained from the 
old paddle wheel. This made it possible 
to consolidate the two plants. 

Because of the difficulty in securing 
bolts to sell with nuts and washers 
complete, bolt making machinery was 
installed. At first these machines were 
rather crude affairs, the carriage bolts 
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being hand headed and. threaded, but 
gradually the design was improved. 
The development of farming methods 
throughout Connecticut caused an in- 
creasing demand for bolts for farm 
implements. Competition in the manu- 
facture of bolts also was increasing 
and it was necessary for the Clark 
brothers to develop new designs and 
also to keep abreast of the time in 
methods of production. 


Development of Bolt Machinery 


Connecticut claims to be the home 
of the earliest developments in power 
forging, and curiously enough most of 
the early history of forging centers 
around Southington. Two brothers, 
Jim and Henry Smith, living a short 
distance from the Clark brothers’ plant 
devised a crude hand operated drop 
hammer in about 1840, and from this 
the modern board drop hammer was 
evolved. The Clark brothers were 
quick to adopt any new mechanical 
development and their plant has been 
responsible for many steps in the 
changing of tool design. The board 
hammer which is an important tool in 
the present High production of bolts 
consists essentially of a weight free 
to slide up and down in vertical guides. 
To the top of this weight is fastened 
one or more hardwood boards each 
2 inches thick, 8 or 10 inches wide, 
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and 8 feet or more long. The boards 
extended up above the machine proper 
with their flat sides parallel to the 
front of the machine. Two steel rolls 
engage the upper part of the board 
when the weight is in its low posi- 
tion and by rotating much after the 
manner of a clothes wringer carry the 
board upward and thus raise the 
weight. At the upper position the rolls 
separate and the weight and board 
is allowed to drop. 


Early board hammers carried weights 
of 300 and 400 pounds, but modern 
development has been ir the direction 
of heavier and heavier rams, and 4000- 
pound drop hammers are frequently 
used today. Development in power 
presses and in threading and die cut- 
ting tools has accompanied the develop- 
ment of the board hammer and has 
contributed its share to the bolt in- 
dustry and to the success of Clark 
Bros. Co. 

In 1858 an automatic tire bolt head- 
ing machine brought out by a Con- 
necticut inventor was purchased by 
Clark Bros., and soon served to in- 
crease the production of tire bolts. 
Bolts to be headed were automatically 
fed into the machine, were held in 
place ‘by cam-operated dies while rapid 
blows from a hammer upset the head. 
In principle this machine bore resem- 
blance to the modern Chapin header 
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but the method of feeding was crude 
in comparison and production was 
slow. Gradual improvements on this 
basic machine made by Clark Bros. 


finally resulted in a bolt machine 
which took coiled wire and automat- 
ically turned out various styles of 


cold-forged small bolts and rivets. 

Some years after this a -Chapin 
heading machine was purchased and 
this proved so efficient that others 
were added. It was this machine that 
demonstrated that the square portion of 
a bolt could be produced from the 
round more easily than the round 
from the square. 


New Machine Brought Out 


In about 1865 E. W. Pierce, a 
mechanic employed by Clark Bros. 
developed a machine which in one 
operation headed and cut off bolts 
from round rods. This machine had 
a production of 8000 bolts per day. 

During the years from 1868 to 1870 
a new factory was built and the water- 
power development was further im- 
proved. Much of the old. machinery 
was moved to the new modern build- 
ing and with new machinery added 
the plant took on aspects of a modern 
production establishment. From this 
time on, each year in the history of the 
Clark Bros. plant brought forth further 
improvements in bolt and nut making 

















Upper row, left to right: Franklin S. Winchell, 70, started with the Clark Bros. in 1864; Louis W. Matthews, 65, started work in 


1873; Frank Noble, 61, started work in 1877; Alfred H. Winchell, 68, started work in 1868.. 


Albert Dilger, 62, started work in 1882; Charles H. Clark, 92, started in 1852; Evelyn Thorp, 75, started in 


Lower row, left to right: 


1874; Frank W. Bates, 71, started in 1871. The average age is 71. 
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CHARLES H. CLARK 
machines. A square heading machine 
was developed in about 1872. With this 
machine the heads were compressed 
on two sides simultaneous with the 
action of a plunger. Then by repeat- 
ing this action with the bolt turned 
90 degrees the other two sides of the 
head were formed. The bolt was turned 
back and forth until the square head 
had uniform sides. 

In the following year a new method 
of making bolts of certain sizes was 
devised. Two machines were used, 
one for heading and another for finish- 
ing the bolt. Records of the various 
improvements are not sufficiently com- 
plete to give credit to any one man, 
but undoubtedly the Clark brothers 
contributed in large part to the ma- 
chine tool improvements. William J. 
Clark in the early 1870’s patented a 
method of automatically forming car- 
riage bolts from round bar iron by a 
machine which in its essential features 
is in use today. 

A list of the mechanics employed by 
Clark Bros. in these early years reads 
like a list of the inventors and prom- 
inent manufacturers of the early 
Connecticut days. Michah Rugg and 
Martin Barnes were two mechanics 
who afterwards ‘became prominent 
manufacturers. Other prominent men 
employed at Clark Bros. plant were 
Daniel A. Waterous, William R. Wil- 
ber, William H. Hitchcock, E. W. 
Pierce, I. P. Lamson, and L. S. White. 


New Name Is Established 


In the early 1870’s William J. Clark 
sold his interest to his brothers, Henry 
H. and Charles H., and it was at this 
time that the name, Clark Bros. & 
Co., was established. At this time 


William H. Cummings and Robert W. 
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HENRY H. CLARK 

Bemis were admitted as partners. Mr. 
Bemis stayed with the company until 
his death in 1893. 

Mechanical progress from 1875 to 
about 1884 was not pronounced but in 
1884 William H. Hitchcock, the head 
mechanic at the plant, started experi- 
mental work to develop a method of 
cold forging a square head bolt direct 
from open-hearth steel wire, which ma- 
terial had recently become available. 
Finally in 1886 such a machine was 
completed and new impetus and further 
success for the company resulted. 


In 1893 the entire works was de- 
stroyed by a fire. The partners started 
the erection of a new building almost 
before the embers were cold, and in- 
side of two months the shafting in the 
new mill was turning over and the 
winter orders were filled. The years 
following the fire were ones of unin- 
terrupted success. Charles H. Clark 
was active in all branches of the busi- 
ness. At one time he traveled through 
many western states getting orders, 
and he is proud of the fact that at 
an early date he put the name of B. 
F. Avery, Louisville, Ky., on the com- 
pany’s books as a customer, and that 
this concern has been a steady cus- 
tomer ever since. 

Mr. Clark always has worn a full 
beard and kas been unostentatious in 
his method of living. Today at 92 
he is hale and hearty. In 1903 
the business was incorporated under 
the title of Clark Bros. Bolt Co., and 
at this time Charles C. Persiani and 
Edwin S. Todd became stockholders. 

At present the Clark Bros. Bolt Co. 
makes nearly all forms of bolts and 
nuts including wedge bolts, rivets and 
threaded wire. For the most part these 
products are made on automatic or 
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WILLIAM J. CLARK 


semiautomatic machines. Small bolts 
are made from wire fed into a ma- 
chine, upset on the first blow and 
finished on the second. The production 
for moderate size bolts on such a 
machine ranges from 200 to 300 per 
hour. Nuts are finished on automatic 
tapping machines turning out from 
1500 to 2000 per hour. Production of 
other items is correspondingly large. 
It is possible now to turn out in one 
day the former annual total. 


Study Ground Coats for 
Enamels on Sheets 


An investigation of the relative values 
of feldspar and quartz as the refrac- 
tory in white cover enamels for sheet 
iron and steel has recently been com- 
pleted by the bureau of standards. This 
work was undertaken ,to determine 
the effect produced by substituting 
feldspar for quartz, and quartz for 
feldspar in commercial enamels. 


The report on the work is being 
prepared for publication and will con- 
tain the results obtained with three 
groups of 20 enamels each, in which 
feldspar-quartz ratios were 60.0 35:25 
and 0.60, the other constituents being 
changed in quantity and kind. The re- 
sults indicated in general that in- 
creasing the quartz reduced opacity 
of the enamels, increased their resis- 
tance to thermal shock and to action 
of acid, but produced no marked change 
in their mechanical strength; and that 
the effects of increasing the feldspar 
were not as pronounced as in the 
former case, but it may be said that a 
slight decrease in opacity, resistance 


to acid and thermal shock, and me- 
chanical strength was obtained. 



















































































Mining Clean Metallurgical Coal 


Cost of Steelmaking Increased by High Ash Coal—Manufacturers Realizing 





Need for a More Economical Fuel and Are Taking Steps To Improve 
Production—Co-operation of Miner Necessary 


CCORDING to physical science 
A matter is classified as solids, li- 
Fuels exist in 
these three classifications and are known 
as coal, oil, and gas. Nature has pro- 
vided an abundance of fuel of each type 
but coal is the most important in use 
today. It can be made to produce both 
liquid and gaseous fuels, simultaneously 
improving its original quality as a solid. 
Heating coal in a closed retort, expels 
volatile gases which have a fuel value 
approximately one-half that of natural 
gas and from these gases a variety of 
After the volatile 
escaped, the percentage of 
fixed carbon jis greater. The carbon 
and ash have displaced the volatile mat- 
ter. If the percent of ash in the 
coal charge was low, the resulting solid 
fuel will be practically pure fixed car- 
bon. Unfortunately, however, the ash 
is not always low. Sometimes it is ex- 
tremely high, in which case a poor 
grade of coke is obtained in the retort. 
The same is true with sulphur; only 
a portion is driven off with the volatile 
gases and the remainder is left behind 
to contaminate the coke. 


quids, and gases. 


oils may be derived. 


gases have 


Mines Usually Are Distant 


Steel mills generally are located in or 
near large cities and, as a rule, main- 
tain their own blast furnaces and coke 
ovens. The day of the merchant blast 
furnace and beehive coke oven is passing 
rapidly. The stecl companies of today 
usually own or control all of the ma- 
terials which are used in the manufac- 
ture of steel. This has given rise to such 
slogans as “from mine to market.” Blast 
furnace officials were quick to realize 
the value of owning their ore, or of 
buying it on specified analyses. They also 
were quick to see the importance of 
controlling the manufacture of their coke. 
In order to save coal, steel executives 
did not hesitate to install fuel saving de- 
vices at points in the mill where coal 
was consumed, thereby making cheaper 
steel. 

Coal mines of steel companies usually 
are isolated from the point of consump- 
tion, through necessity lying at great 
distances from the plant. Little or no 
co-operation between the personnel at 





The author is connected with the coal in- 
spection department, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Nellis, W. Va. 
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the mines and the personnel at the works 
existed, the company accepting the coal 
just as it was shipped from the mines, 
for no other reason than because it was 
its own coal. 

The superintendent of mines was urged 
te increase production in order to lower 
the mining cost, thereby producing coal 
at least as cheap as could be purchased in 
a continuously fluctuating market. Aside 
from this request he was left to his own 
resources, steel mill executives being 
metallurgists, not miners. Unfortunately 
in some respects, however, the superin- 
often is a miner, a 
miner having risen from the ranks and as 
a miner he knows nothing of metallurgy, 
of combustion problems, of the manu- 
facture of coke, or of any other process 
dealing with quality. His problem is sole- 
ly one of production. 

As a miner years ago, his bread and 
butter depended on production. He was 
paid by the ton. Therefore, because ton- 
nage was paramount in his mind, the 
miner, in the course of several years, 
loaded in his cars many tons of slate, 
of bone, of shale, and any 
material, which to- 
gether with the inherent ash in coal, 
goes to make up what is known 
as total ash. This useless material was 
loaded in the cars not because the min- 
er was dishonest, but because he was 
paid a certain price per ton for what 
his car contained. The boss did not 
object to high ash for there was no 
chemist to say how high the ash really 
was, and in case there had been a chemist 
employed, the management would not have 
known whether his reported ash was 
high or low. Nothing was known of 
quality, quantity was the keynote. 

Finally, steel plant executives and some 
large coal companies began to realize 
the bad features of high ash coal. Steps 
were then taken to throw out this 
extraneous material by an elaborate sys- 
tem of picking tables, washers, conveyors, 
etc., at the tipple. Miners were paid 
to load the dirt and _ simultaneously 
money was expended on power, men, and 
machinery to eliminate this dirt after it 
was brought out of the mine. Finally it 
became obvious that the human equation 
was responsible for dirty coal, for poor 
coke, for bad blast furnace work, and 
for bad steel. Other things being equal, 
the coal miner alone is responsible for 
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tendent of mines 


of clay, 
other extraneous 





all of these troublesome and costly evils. 

Let us see how far the high ash evil 
can be traced. First, the miner is paid 
to load the dirt. Labor is _ paid 
to remove it from the mine and load it 
into railroad cars. The consumer must 
pay the freight on the dirt just the same 
as though the car was loaded with abso- 
lutely clean coal. This makes a useless 
allotment of railroad cars and lack of 
cars are responsible for many idle days 
at the mines. Labor is employed to un- 
load this dirt upon arrival at the plant 
and demurrage charges must be paid upon 
all cars not unloaded within a specified 
time. The dirt finally is unloaded in bins 
or storage piles designed or laid out for 
clean coal, and not for worse than use- 
less material. Wherever this coal is used 
the consumption will be greater than it 
should be and we must pay the high 
labor cost incident to this increased con- 
sumption. 


High Ash Is Detrimental 


High ash coal means high ash coke 
High ash coke means a greater coke 
consumption per ton of pig iron produced. 
More limestone is required to flux the 
coke ash, and this means an increased 
volume of slag to be formed, melted, and 
handled. If the ash content of the coke 
is not known accurately, while these ad- 
justments are being made at the furnace, 
some poor quality pig iron may be pro- 
duced. It can be seen readily that high 
ash coal is responsible for much bad and 
expensive furnace work, but this is only 
one item. 

Gas producers, heating furnaces, boil- 
ers, etc., give poor service when fired 
with high ash coal. Often extra labor 
must be employed to handle and dispose 
of clinkers, a charge which affects the 
profits on the steel produced. The bad 
effects of sulphur almost parallel those 
of ash. Pyritic sulphur sometimes causes 
a large quantity of gaseous sulphur to be 
present in the producer gas and this sul- 
phur is absorbed by ingots in the soak- 
ing pits. Organic and sulphate sulphur 
do not contaminate the gas made from 
coal but remain to increase the ash in the 
producer. 

At present, many companies are begin- 
ning to see the bad effects of high ash 
coal and are taking steps to produce clean 

(Concluded on Page 1650) 















Scrap Dealer of Usetul Service 


Discussion of Institute Papers on Scrap Industry Brings Out Opinion Dealer 





Is Indispensable—Since Nature of Scrap Is Fixed, Consumers 
Should Conform Practice to Best Utilization 


MPORTANCE of the dealer in car- 

rying on the iron and steel scrap 

exchange between producer and con- 
sumer was emphasized in discussion of 
papers on scrap before the October meet- 
ing of the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute at New York. E. J. Lowry, Hick- 
man, Williams & Co., and Veryon Phil- 
lips, Perry, Buxton, Doan & Co., present- 
ed the subject of scrap before the in- 
stitute session and it was discussed for- 
mally by Joseph Michaels, Hyman-Mi- 
chaels Co. and Albert C. Mann, vice pres- 


ident of the Illinois Central railroad. 
A study of the iron and steel scrap 
industry has brought out the opinion that 
the dealer, especially the one having a 
large organization, is indispensable to the 
industry because— 

which all 
tonnages to 


He knows sources from 
grades can be obtained in 
meet consuming needs. 

His organization and information are 
at the service of all producers and con- 
sumers without cost. 

By his trading with other dealers scrap 
usually is consumed near its point of pro- 


duction and useless transportation is 
avoided. 
He has knowledge of an outlet for all 


grades offered by producers. 


Reforms which are needed in the iron 
and steel scrap industry include— 


Adaptation of consumer practice to 
utilize lighter grades with heavier. 

Buying of reserve stock by consumers 
in slack periods to avoid wide fluctua- 
tions. 

Buying entirely through dealers to as- 
sist in providing better distribution. 


Making Scrap Use Conform to Supply 


of a certain nature because of the 

practice of industries which produce 
it, or of the obsolescence of material, 
and is not made to suit the consumer, 
the consumer should modify his require- 
ments and his practice somewhat to make 
best use of the available supply. Other- 
wise some of the scrap would become 
unavailable, while the more highly select- 
ed grades would increase in price, rela- 
tively. In view of the fact that there 
is a large tonnage of lighter materials 
on the market, such as are produced by 
the automotive industry and from steel 
cars, the mills should give the greatest 
amount of study to the improvement of 
their facilities so as to make all these 
grades available for their practice. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
scrap dealer does not produce any of the 
scrap. he ships. He prepares or distrib- 
utes it. The railroads and _ factories 
who do produce a large volume of scrap, 
while preparing it so as to get its maxi- 
mum value, must not be asked to in- 
tensify the operation to the extent that 
the cost of doing so would be out of all 
proportion either to the value gained or 
the quantity of higher grade materials 
thus selected. It is obvious that the 
closer the selection with a view of ob- 
taining the higher grades of scrap in 
lots by themselves, just to that degree 
is the general pile of scrap depreciated 
in quality. Besides, it is a question 
whether the amount of higher grade ma- 
terial will be of sufficient quantity to 
make a dependable source of supply to 


ogee as the supply of scrap is 
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the plant that adjusts its practice only 
to the use of such better grades, 

As much thought should be given to 
the class and nature of the material avail- 
able as to the quantity. If we would 
realize that so much of the _ recover- 
able scrap at this time is of this lighter 


nature, it is obvious that the open 
hearth should adjust its practices so as 
to avail itself of this constantly grow- 


ing tonnage of raw material. 

If every buyer, either by contract or by 
practice, would accept shipments contain- 
ing a certain percentage of the lighter 
grades, clearly specifying them, and al- 
ways loaded in separate cars, as a part 
of each transaction, there would be 
provided a definite outlet for these lighter 
grades in connection with the heavier 
ones. All melters, too, would receive a 
grade of scrap that would be consistent 
with the source of supply, and similar 
to that received by other plants operating 
on the same basis. The producer could 
thus intelligently prepare the scrap; the 
dealer with a certain degree of accuracy 
could figure the supply, and the con- 
sumer would know the class of material 
that he could definitely expect to re- 
ceive from time to time. With the 
authorized specification for these lighter 
grades and the resultant preparation in 
accordance therewith, a ready outlet be- 
ing provided, there could be no tempta- 
tion to mix them with the other grades. 
It can readily be seen that it would be 
unnecessary to mix the two grades either 
intentionally or otherwise. This method 
of buying does prevail with many and 
should be a more general practice. 

Price does not increase volume. 
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No 





railroad will wreck an engine or destroy 
a bridge simply because of its increas- 
ing scrap value; nor will a mill cut a 
larger crop end for the same reason. 
However price will increase the radius of 
the circle within which it moves. Thus, 
the entire commercial proposition is a 
matter of collection and _ distribution 
which, when intelligently handled, will 
avoid unnecessary movement and cross 
shipments from one center to another. 


Mr. Phillips suggests that the large 
investments made by the scrap dealer 
in his yard for machinery, equipment, 
etc., have not particularly reduced the 
cost of his production. While this 
may be true in a sense, the writer cannot 
entirely agree in that conclusion. This 
equipment has been introduced owing to 
the different nature of the material han- 
dled by the scrap dealer than heretofore. 
He has to take care of the wreckage 
of steel cars, large locomotives, under- 
frames and heavy equipment that is now 
finding its way to the scrap yard. As a 
matter of fact, this class of material 
could not be handled at all with the 
limited facilities that were formerly the 
equipment of the scrap yard. Thus, for 
the purpose of discussion of the relative 
costs as suggested by Mr. Phillips, he 
must take into consideration that it would 
be impossible to handle the class of 
material that the dealer is now compelled 
to handle, ‘with the facilities that he had 
heretofore. In figuring on conditions and 
particularly costs in the scrap iron yard, 
these large fixed investments must be 
considered as a new phase of the situa- 
tion. As this material, put by the deal- 
er in its first process of manufacture is of 
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great value to the steel trade, every en- 
couragement should be given to the ex- 
tension of the efforts of these operators. 

Both papers presented lay emphasis on 
the ‘element of speculation, and both 
suggest as a remedy a less spasmodic 
buying program on the part of the con- 
sumer. Scrap at a low price is a stable 
security and there should be little diffi- 
culty on the part of the large con- 
sumer to finance and carry a certain 
amount of this material even though 
he has no present need for it. It has 
often been suggested that capacity of 
the open hearth, rather than the actual 
state of the order books, should influence 
the purchase of scrap when it is available, 
thus only can the consumer derive some 
benefit from the period of depression; 
at least, to the degree of securing this 
valuable raw material at a far lower 
price than he would actually have to pay 
when there is a general demand for it. 
In this way, a steady movement of scrap 
will be assured when it is available and 
there will be a supply on hand at the 


Railroad Scrap Offerings 


AILROAD 


usually do not 


offerings of scrap 
contain a_ suf- 

ficiently large tonnage of one 
grade to attract a consumer. Though 
they are offered to a selected list of 
consumers and dealers, relatively little 
is taken by consumers. The dealer is 
the main reliance of the railroad as 
he is able to take all grades and dis- 
pose of them to various consuming 
interests. Certain local conditions on 
some of the railroads make it necessary 
to depart occasionally from the stand- 
ard gradings and often mixed grades 
of scrap will find their way to the 
market, particularly from smaller rail- 
roads, where it is impractical to hold 
their scrap accumulation to permit the 
loading in carloads of individual grades 


A scrap producer naturally wants 

eet the greatest value out of his scrap 
grading and there is a growing demand 
for so-called specialties in the scrap 
market, a tendency which the standard 
scrap classification bears out. The large 
quantity of such individual items as 
axles, journal boxes, couplers, knuckles, 
springs, etc, which appear on the 
scrap list today, indicate the demand 
for these specialties. Another problem, 
which seems to be ahead of us in the 
grading of scrap, may be _ brought 
about by the extended use of alloy 


steels which must in time find their 
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mill when the demand springs up. The 
movement of scrap from place to place 
simply for storage purposes is an absolute 
economic loss in the way of freight 
charges, labor and equipment. It does 
not profit the dealer and certainly rep- 
resents a loss to the consumer. 

In consideration of the fact that the 
dealer will, under contract, deliver large 
tonnages of scrap to the consumer, the 
least such buyer can do is to refrain 
from acting as a competitor of the dealer 
in securing the supply needed for his or- 
ders. On the other hand, if manufactur- 
ers, railroads and other large producers 
would recognize the fact that it is the 
dealer who is seeking and providing a 
constant and steady outlet, and finding 
the most available markets at the time of 
production, and so encourage these deal- 
ers in their efforts in that direction by 
at least confining the disposition of their 
materials through these channels, we 
will have gone a long way toward solv- 
ing many of the vexatious problems con- 
nected with the scrap iron business. No 


BY ALBERT C. MANN 


way to the scrap pile and, dependent 
on the nature of the alloys, may re- 
quire a separate grading before the 
scrap can be utilized economically by 
a steel producer. 

Reference has been made to the 
manner in which railroads dispose of 
their scrap. A point has been made 
that often a consumer of scrap will 
be allowed to bid on a railroad list, 
possibly in competition with a dealer, 
who already has on his books an order 
for the same grade of scrap from this 
particular consumer. Most of the large 
railroads send their scrap inquiries to 
an approved list of dealers and con- 
sumers. In an experience of nearly 20 
years in the handling and supervising 
of sales of railroad scrap, the writer 
has found little scrap sold direct to a 
consumer from the monthly or peri- 
odical scrap list and this in itself has 
proven that a necessary factor in the 
disposal of scrap is the scrap dealer or 
broker, who is always ready to buy 
scrap when a railroad list is presented. 


Various Grades Accumulated 


The railroad scrap list is a docu- 
ment containing a varied quantity and 


a varied quality of scrap of which 
no one item is sufficiently large to 
attract the large consumer, who must 


buy large quantities of 
advance of his actual needs 
meet his manufacturing 


of necessity 
scrap in 
in order to 
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manufacturer here would feel it fair to 
use a jobber for the distribution of his 
products at times when it suits his con- 
venience to do so, and at other times 
ignore him. Such jobber or dealer could 
not long exist merely as an occasional 
incident to the trade. 

Even at the risk of being charged with 
pleading for the trade in which we are 
engaged, those in the scrap iron business 
could make no more sincere and honest 
suggestion that would work the greatest 
good to the scrap consumer, than the one 
that all buying and selling of this com- 
modity be conducted both by consumer 
and producer as far as possible entirely 
through large responsible dealers. They 
are not only agencies and sources of 
information, but properly organized, they 
should be watchful at all times of freight 
conditions. Because most producers want 
to realize immediate cash for their pro- 
duction of scrap, dealers have to act as 
bankers in many transactions. Trading 
through them should not be spasmodic 
but regular. 


: Are Varied 


conditions. Take the item of heavy 
melting steel; probably there is not 
enough of this grade of scrap accumu- 
lated in a year’s time on any one rail- 
road to accommodate a monthly order 
from a large mill. The railroad pro- 
ducer of scrap must sell as he accumu- 
lates or as he can anticipate an ac- 
cumulation, every few weeks or months. 
He therefore, is dependent to a large 
extent on the dealer for a constant 
market or clearing house for his scrap 
accumulation. 





It is apparent that considerable pro- 
gress has been made over the past few 
years in giving to the scrap business 
the place it deserves in this iron and 
steel industry. Influences for good are 
at work and there is gradually being 
dispelled a great deal of the old suspi- 
cion, which was attached to a transac- 
tion involving scrap iron or steel. When 
all of the factors involved make honesty 
of purpose their first requisite in the 
transaction the whole industry will 
benefit. 

There is and should be no mystery 
about the scrap business and the right 
kind of publicity can have only bene- 
fical results. Much has been done and 
can be done to stabilize the scrap indus- 
try by the various iron and steel trade 
papers and these recognized trade 
authorities can be the means of keep- 
ing alive an interest in the 
subject. 
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An Apprentice Tells His Thoughts 


One Who Has Been Through the Mill Gives Pointers from His Experience and 





Portrays the Life on the Receiving End of a Foundry Training 
Course—Objective Always Borne in Mind 


N APPRENTICESHIP in a mod- 
A ern foundry is an interesting un- 
dertaking, especially so if the ap- 
prentice is not incapacitated by hard 
work, A green hand is_ obliged 
to pass through a sort of tumbling bar- 
rel filled with stars of foundry experi- 
ence and to acquire a certain polish be- 
fore he can begin to feel at home or is 
permitted to pick up the fine points of the 
business. In most cases he starts as a 
helper of some sort. The first striking 
discovery he makes concerns the actual 
value of rugged manual labor. A lame 
back and a pair of sore 


so indefinite or inarticulate as to prohibit 
interpretation; while others will do all 
they can to show the beginner where the 
old ropes go and to explain why they go 
that way. If the apprentice happens to 
go to work for a man who is not keen 
on the idea of working himself, the 
apprentice sometimes gets a free rein to 
carry on the work under rather desultory 
supervision with the result that he learns 
how some things should not be done. He 
gets his first experience. Regardless of 
the first hundred mistakes, if the new- 
comer gets a general idea of the work be- 


sisted will refuse to recognize and to 
appreciate the efforts expended. A little 
patience and a ready play of good natured 
humor will help a great deal in backward 
cases. 

As the student apprentice works his 
way through the various departments iv 
the shop he has a wonderful opportunity 
to uncover and to study the working 
morale of those about him. He learns 
their wav of looking at matters of man- 
agement and the standards which they 
use in sizing up a man in an executive 
position. He discovers the tricks of the 

trade. Some of these 





hands generally are in- 
dicative of this stage 
in his progress. As he 
becomes hardened and 
more accustomed to his 
particular tasks, he finds 
opportunity to observe 
what is going on about 
him. He discovers by 
actual contact the prob- 
lems existing in the 
department where he is 
employed. The gradu- 
ate of a technical school 


the front 





Measures Space To Definite Goal 


ENT double over the sand heap, during the first few days, 
the new apprentice finds it difficult to imagine himself at 
office desk. 
and unsympathetic surroundings. How the beginner finds himself, 
his point of view of his work and the way in which he visualizes 
his goal is told attractively by the author of this article, who asks 
that his name be withheld. He was graduated from an eastern 
technical school and has served 18 months in a large gray iron and 
steel foundry making heavy work. Tue Epitor, 


He sees only immediate 


heavy 


discoveries probably are 
forced upon him. When 
he finishes his course he 
should be able to de- 
tect any number of 
methods employed in 
loafing on the job, with 
his Own experiences in 
mind. There is no need 
to cultivate a role to get 
along with men. Quiet 
courtesy and a_ willing- 
ness to assume one’s 
share, or a little more, 


toil 








or college has a chance | 

to give his book knowledge some real and 
practical tests, to find out what it may 
be worth. Generally speaking, it is prob- 
ably a good idea to keep the results of 
the first few tests to himself, at least 
until he has a good idea that his answers 
are right. The employes in a foundry, 
the workmen, usually are a heterogene- 
ous group of nationalities. Foreign born 
labor seems to have an undisputed hold 
on the available hard work in many 
foundries. About the first difficulty that 
confronts an apprentice student when he 
is assigned to help some old timer, who 
was born in Sweden or Poland and who 
never had time to learn much of the 
English language, is that of comprehend- 
ing the commands and reprimands issued 
by his immedi- 
ate superior. 
Some of these 
old timers de- 
light in making 
their utterances 







ing done and is not inclined to become 
excited when things seem messed up, he 
soons find a place for himself and the 
men who may have seemed decidedly un- 
interested in his progress will become the 
finest of friends. In spite of the noise in 
a foundry, silence is golden. Often, 
too many questions of a more or less 
technical complexion will prove more 
harmful than instructive. A great deal of 
tact is necessary if one wishes to obtain 
reliable information first hand. 


After a time the student becomes 
familiar with the major operations in- 
volved in the particular work he is 
doing. He is able to see ahead and 
plan the sequence of operations. Now 
he has an opportunity to try a little 
applied psychology and to show his 
Swedish or Polish superior that think- 
ing is not necessarily a painful per- 
formance. By trying to keep about 
two steps ahead, mentally, and thus be- 
ing able to pass up the tool, loose piece, 
or what-not needed, the apprentice will 
soon find his helper status disappearing 

and he will be doubling up like 

a regular. Of course, there is 
considerable danger of making 
mistakes, or becoming a nuisance 
and perhaps the one being as- 
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of the hard or disagree- 

able duties will do all that. However, 
if at any time the beginner feels reason- 
ably certain that he is being imposed upon, 
he should do all that discretion warrants 
in the way of bawling out the offender. 
A finished performance, embellished with 
the best foundry terms that may have been 
acquired, will create considerable prestige. 
About this time, if everything has 
gone nicely, the student apprentice begins 
to hear real stories of the hard days 
before compressed air and electricity were 
put to work to help make castings. Stories 
of the days when good beer could be had 
over the fence and when the fancy sweep 
jobs were done. If the prospective 
foundryman keeps an 
interest up throughout 
the uninteresting por- 
tions of these recitals, 
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and is careful to ask the right kind of 
questions, he is able to visualize the 
development of the shop and its prac- 
tices through the preceding years. 
There are stories of mistakes and 
stories of clever stunts all tending to 
increase the listener’s fund of general 
information. Some of the men may 
have learned their trade in foreign 
lands and others may have spent con- 
siderable time in other shops. Their 
stories have different settings and wide- 
ly different themes. 

The foundry in which a student ap- 
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sult some of the older men about 
the problems. There are chances that 
any obvious alteration would have 
been made previously if the resulting 
condition had possessed any advan- 
tage and it may be that the proposed 
alteration was carried. out in the past 
and discarded for.reasons not at first 
evident. Refinements in the matter of 
mechanical equipment have no place in 
a foundry if they cannot stand the 
gaff of rough service. It is relatively 
easy to design cumbersome or elab- 
orate rigging, but it is equally dif- 
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carded. Inventions and _ discoveries 
having opened new paths of develop- 
ment and in some cases rendered old 
day teachings obsolete. An apprentice 
cannot afford to miss a single oppor- 
tunity of listening to any denuncia- 
tion vof=modern methods by an old 
timer. The corrections’ or remedies 
necessary to make these modern 
methods more completely successful 
may be contained in the old timer’s 
complaint. If something actually has 
been done, or if something else has 
been shown to be worthless, definite 
In 





prentice serves his time and acquires 
his foundry experience and 


informa- 


ficult to plan a _ simple, 
ated, foundry-proof device. 


easily oper- information has been established. 


The young 





Sidelights Provide Interest in Daily Task 





HEN a good molder hands you his second-best 
W slicker, after the pattern is drawn, and sig- 
nifies by some strange gesture of the sign 
language that you are to go ahead and finish up one side 
of the job, then you're progressing. If he will shovel 
sand contentedly while you ram the job, you may decide 
that your application for membership has been accepted. 
When he gives you a portion of his mid-morning lunch, 
some Polish women are excellent cooks, or brings you a 
potato to bake im a core oven, you're in extra-special 
standing and may use any tool in his kit. 
** * * 
HERE is an interesting bunch in most foundries. 
Men drift in from all parts of the earth. I’ve 
worked in a gang of four, with one from the shores of 
Lake Killarney, one from the Senegal in West Africa, 
one from a farm in Poland, while I am from Vermont. 
That assortment seems to indicate a labor supply that 
is drawn from many sources, geographically speaking. 
With Britishers, Swedes, Finns, Russians, Poles, Turks 
and the rest of the gang, one gets @ chance to listen to 
travelogues and to stories of foreign conditions by men 
who have lived under them, obtaining information that 











tourists are bound to miss. Then there is a chance to 
study foreign languages. Most of the old country men 
are willing to teach you the simple phrases, which help 
when things go wrong and no one can understand English. 
*«_ * * * 

FTER the bunch finds out thet you have been 

through college, and they have become acquainted, 
you are elected to a position of considerable prestige in 
the way of settling arguments, the answers to which may 
be found in books. One day I was asked to convince a 
Pole on the behalf of @ fellow countryman, that although 
he was always hearing of Washington and Lincoln, they 
were not our first two presidents. Another day a French 
Canadian and an Irishman became warm about this word 
“receipt” and wanted to know how many ways there were 
of spelling it without changing the sound of it. I have 
figured quite a number of pay checks in cases where the 
paymaster had it right in the first place; determined how 
much tax the city should have if last year the valuation 
was so much; found the answers for dozens of these 
little trick problems where ‘algebra showed the way; and 
decided what year Joe must have been born if he és 
quite sure that he is about 42 


any case, the student apprentice should 































tion is to some extent the basis of 
comparison he uses when inspecting 
other foundries. Each individual 


foundry possesses certain characteris- 
tics and the practices followed therein 
are affected accordingly. Thus an in- 
spection trip through a number of 
foundries will disclose a number of 
variations, which automatically reveal 
themselves by the contrast they make 
with that with which the young 
foundryman is familiar. These inci- 
dents are a valuable part of an ap- 
prentice training, because they bring 
out points of good and bad foundry 
practice. 

When a young man has been em- 
ployed for some time in one depart- 
ment, alterations in methods, or rig- 
ging, suggest themselves if he takes 
time to think about them. However 
before making any ado over his 
schemes, it is a good idea to con- 








engineer should be cautious of per- 
petrating fat-head ideas which may be 
safe and sound only on paper. 

Practical experience seems to be one 
of the most valuable prerequisites for 
the would-be foundryman. One of the 
advantages of a technical education 
lies in the fact that a man possessing 
such is better equipped to assimilate 
the actual existing practice and to de- 
termine those portions which are of 
real value. A student apprentice en- 
deavors in the course of a compara- 
tively short time to obtain as com- 
plete a resume of actual conditions as 
is possible. He literally tries to ob- 
tain years of experience in a few 
months time. His time has been 
wasted if he fails to gain consider- 
able from the records of the past. 

A certain amount of these data ac- 
quired is apt to be residual of old time 
practices which may have been dis- 





never permit himself to believe that 
developments seemingly impossible to- 
day will not be achieved in the future. 
One of the best and most vital con- 
tributions that young engineers can 
bring to the foundry as a whole is that 
of vision. 

Inside of a year the novice should be 
able to decide whether or not, in his 
own opinion, he is adapted for a 
foundry career. If he decides to stay 
in the business, there are at least two 
distinct lines of procedure: First.—he 
can work with the idea of becoming a 
foundry executive, a manager or super- 
intendent of a foundry; second.—he can 
prepare to establish himself as a 
foundry engineer connected with some 
large manufacturing organization or 
acting in such a capacity as a consult- 
ing engineer. 

It probably is impossible in most 
cases to prepare directly for any one 
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particular position, the opportunities 
for advancement being dependent upon 
a great number of factors, but in any 
case it is possible for the young 
foundryman to determine in his own 
mind just what part he would like 
to play if he were given the power 
to. create it. The establishment of a 
goal, or a policy of working ahead 
gives a direction to the preparation 
which a student makes in his train- 
ing. When his apprenticeship is over, 
he ought to have the next logical step 
planned in his own mind. If he does 
not know what he wants to do, there 
is little chance that any one else does. 


Train for the Job 


The preparation for an executive 
position may be said to consist to some 
extent in specialization along the lines 
of management and production. The 
cost factors of producing a casting, 
the efficient use of labor, the preven- 
tion waste and reclamation projects 
and such kindred problems may be 
discerned by the beginner early in his 
training, and he can begin immediate- 
ly to formulate his own ideas of their 
ultimate solutions. His close contact 
with the actualities, and his direct 
methods of reasoning often result in 
an accurate valuation of conditions. 

The function of a foundry engineer 
is to further the development of the 
foundry industry in all its phases. En- 
gineering specialization in this line is 
comparatively recent and offers splen- 
did opportunities for graduates of en- 
gineering schools. The adaptation of 
scientific achievement for practical ap- 
plication, the design of new machines 
and labor. saving rigging and the lay- 
out and construction of foundry build- 
ings may -be considered important 
phases of foundry engineering. Con- 
siderable. research work is being car- 
ried on at present, but the great mass 
of work to be done has merely been 
started. The use of the X-ray to ex- 
amine the interior of castings is an 
indication of what may be done in the 
future. The field for technical ability 
seemingly is limitless in the foundry 
business and, if given the incentive 
and encouragement it deserves, the in- 
dustry as a whole is bound to pros- 
per. As research laboratories are es- 
tablished, foundry-trained engineers 
will be necessary to take charge of 
the work and carry on investigation. 

At first sight there does not seem 
to be any particular policy that a stu- 
dent apprentice need adopt if he de- 
cides to take up this branch of the 
engineering profession. In view ofthe 
extensive field covered by foundry en- 
gineering, the embryo foundry engineer 
will do well if he tries to acquire a 
general acquaintance with everything 
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that comes his way pertaining to the 


casting of metal. Obtaining and re- 
cording information should be of pri- 
mary importance. His future work 
will be fundamentally technical, man- 
agement problems being generally of 
secondary importance except as_ the 
matters of cost establish certain ter- 
minations. 


The undergraduates of colleges and 
technical schools will be 
neers of the future. A great number 
of these young men do not, appreciate 
the opportunities for profitable and 
interesting work in the foundry in- 
dustry, simply because they are not 
cognizant of the real conditions. They 
have only a general impression of a 
foundry. They know nothing of the 
real problems existing under the some- 
times annoying layers of smoke and 
dirt. If some project were inaugurat- 
ed through the offices of foundry lead- 
ers by which these young men were 
informed concerning the foundry by 
those competent to talk about it, a ben- 
eficial work would be accomplished. 


Some foundries are hot and dirty, 
and perhaps foundries as a whole have 
a little more than their share of rough, 
plain spoken men; but. nothing of this 
nature will keep good men away from 
real opportunity. The crudeness of 
the old days, when most of the hard- 
shelled stories originated, is disappear- 
ing rapidly. Improvements in equip- 
ment, ventilation, lighting and sanita- 
tion steadily are coming to the fore. 
The so-called man-killing jobs that 
an apprentice comes in contact with 
are few and far between. There are 
some places around the furnaces and 
on the pouring floor where he finds 
plenty of heat and the other depart- 
ments have their particular brands of 
hard work, but there is nothing that 
a normal healthy young man need 
worty about, especially if he is care- 
ful to make friends with the work- 
men about the place. 

While the student apprentice is serv- 
ing his training period, it is a good 
idea for him to keep a written record 
of all the various bits of information 
and data picked up. It will prove sur- 
prising how information on the same 
subject will vary, depending upon the 
source. The facts which were re- 
corded during the first month will 
take on a different aspect at the end 
of six months or a year. The im- 
portant phases gradually will work 
out, such as the principles underlying 
certain molding practices, and may be 
recognized as facts. Now and then 
on a re-reading one will find places 
where some friend unloaded a lot of 
bunk. Sometimes it is not too late 
to get even. Then as improvements 
over existing conditions work them- 
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selves out in one’s mind, there is no 
better place to dispose of them than 
within the pages of a note-book until 
they have had a chance to season or 
die a natural death. 

A student apprentice, if working in 
a modern foundry under the super- 
vision of an interested management, 
has an opportunity to acquire a_ val- 
uable industrial education. During the 
time he is in training, he should en- 
deavor to acquire as much as is pos- 
sible of the useful knowledge gath- 
ered from years of experience and 
existing among the men on the floor 
as a sort of lore. The _ successful 
combination of this information with 
whatever technical training he may 
possess should fit him for a _ respon- 
sible, and in some ways a unique, posi- 
tion in the foundry industry. 


Sulphur Principal Cause of 
Red-Shortness 


An investigation of the influence of 
sulphur, oxygen, copper and manganese 
on red-shortness of iron recently was 
undertaken by the bureau of standards 
to throw light on some disputed mat- 
ters as to the elements which cause 
iron to be brittle when worked on a 
forge or otherwise above a red heat 
The work has been completed and is 
reported in technologic paper No. 261 

Sulphur generally is admitted to be 
a cause of this defect, but data as to 
the minimum percentage of this el- 
ement necessary before red-shortness 
disappears are rather meager. Oxygen 
has been considered by many metallur- 
gists to be as important in this re 
gard as sulphur. Opinions on effect 
of copper are variable. Manganese is 
conceded to be a corrective for the 
red-shortness caused by sulphur and is 
thought by many to prevent or help 
prevent the red-shortness supposed to 
be caused by oxygen. Data as to the 
amounts of manganese to be used are 
given in the literature, but are in some 
cases contradictory. 

Much of the discrepancy in views 
regarding effects of some of these 
elements is due to studies having 
been made on. commercial steels in 
which it is difficult to insure that the 
element or elements studied are the 
only important ones present. This 
investigation therefore has, been made 
with electrolytic iron or commercially 
pure iron as raw material. The melts 
were small and made under fairly 
good control in carbon helix vacuum 
furnaces or in a high-frequency induc- 
tion furnace under air. The copper 
added was over 99.9 per cent pure and 
the manganese over 98 per cent. The 
carbon content of the samples in most 
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cases did not exceed 0.60 per cent. 
The ingots were forged to %-inch bars 
and then tested for red-shortness by 
bending back and forth over a black- 
smith’s anvil in a temperature range 
of 1100 to 500 degrees Cent. Samples 
classed as free did not break. 

The conclusions of this study were: 

1. Sulphur is the principal element 
responsible for red-shortness. To pre- 
vent red-shortness in iron, not more 
than 0.01 per cent sulphur should be- 
present. 

2. Oxygen in amounts up to 0.20 
per cent does not cause red-shortness 
in pure iron if the sulphur is below 
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extent of three times the sulphur per- 
centage if the oxygen percentage is 
not above 0.04 per cent. 

4. The presence of considerable 
amounts of oxygen in irons (0.10 per 
cent and above) tends to reduce the 
efficiency of manganese in preventing 
red-shortness. The hypothesis is ad- 
vanced that this is because some of 
the manganese reported in such irons 
is present as oxide. 

5. Copper (0.05 to 0.5 per cent) is 
of minor importance in its effect on 
red-shortness of pure iron, but in 
some of the specimens described in 
this paper it tended to decrease the 
red-shortness. 
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Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., now are completed. A_ central 
powdered coal plant using the Fuller- 
Lehigh system of pulverizing, was in- 
cluded in the program and powdered 
coal has been introduced on various 
types of heating furnaces at the works. 
The 72-inch plate has been changed 
to a jobbing mill and equipped with 
an annealing furnace, sheet leveler and 
squaring shears and now is produc- 
ing blue annealed sheets in jobbing 
sizes. A new stamping department 
equipped with pickling vats, furnaces, 
five presses and accessories has been 





0.01 per cent. er ; . . . 
3. Manganese may prevent red- Various plant improvements which placed in full operation manufactur- 
shortness in iron when present to the were started early this year by the ing blanks and pressed steel parts. 


Many Uses Found for Lifting Magnets 


Fig. 2 
coming more general in salvaging 


is illustrated an application of the lifting magnet that is be- 
submerged material. A barge 


ROM the salvaging of pig iron in a sunken 

barge to the recovery of material dropped 

into hot acid, lifting magnets are being put 
to a great variety of uses which a few years 
ago would have been considered impracticable. 
Their adaptability is indicated by the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

Fig. 1 shows a side view of two 26 x 60- 
inch rectangular rail magnets mounted on the 
beam of a special double hoist crane, and lift- 
ing 13 rails in single layer. Each rail weighs 
90 pounds per yard, and is 40 feet long. The 
total weight of the lift is 15,500 pounds. If the 
rails were stacked as some mills stack them, in 
double lock layers, the two magnets would lift 17 
or more, weighing about 20,400 pounds. Nine of 
these magnets are working in the rail mill of 
the Inland Steel Co. at Indian Harbor, Ind. In 


carrying a load of pig iron sank recently in lock No. 9 of the Erie 
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canal, 10 miles west of Schenectady, N. Y. The iron 
was removed by means of a 45-inch round mill type 
magnet. 

Fig. 3 shows a 50-inch round mill type magnet lift- 
ing nine 300-pound bundles of wire rods from a mill 
buggy. The rod is about 1% inch in diameter and the 
object of this lift was to see whether the magnet would 
pick up the entire load from the mill buggy in spite of 
the fact that the surface presented to the magnet was 
quite uneven. The lift was made repeatedly and with 
ample factor of safety to insure success. 

No. 4 shows a 45-inch round mill type magnet equipped 
with special terminal leads and suspension for operation 
in a tank of strong acid 6 feet deep, used for pickling 
rolls of steel strips. The magnet is employed in remov- 
ing such rolls as fall off the racks before they are de- 
stroyed by the hot acid. The magnet is kept well paint- 
ed with asphaltum. 

The magnets illustrated were made by the Ohio Elec- 
tric & Controller Co., Cleveland. 
























Today's Power 
Equal to 
30 Slaves 

~ for Each Person 


For Present, Efforts Should 


Be Concentrated on Increasing 
General Efficiency of Power 
Generation in Existing Types of 
Equipment—What Sources of 
Power Will Take Place of Fuel 
in Future Generations?—Will 
Science Solve the Mysteries of 
Nature by Which Processes Are 
Conducted Quietly and With 


Ease? 


BY FRED R. LOW 


I P TO the nineteenth century man 
was largely dependent upon the 
work of his own muscles and 

those of the animals that he had domes- 

ticated for his sustenance, shelter, and 
transportation. His only help from nat- 
ural resources was in crude adaptations 
ot water and wind power. 

Today, power-operated 
doing in the United States alone more 
work than could be performed by all 
the able-bodied men in the world working 
like slaves from sunrise to sunset. 

In a century we have come to be 
dependent upon our supply of artificial 
power to such an extent that any in- 
terruption of or serious diminution in it 
would mean industrial and social chaos, 
a relinquishment of much of the comfort 
and convenience and culture of our pres- 
eit civilization, and a serious retrogres- 
sion in the progress of the race. 


Man’s Work Per Day 


Various authorities estimate the work 
that a man turning a winch is capable 
of doing as from 1,250,000 to 2,500,000 
foot-pounds per day—and these estimates 
were made when a day’s work was more 
than eight hours. Taking it at 2,000,000 


machinery is 


foot-pounds per day, each 70,000-horse- 
power turbine, which can work 24 hours 
a day at full load if it has to, can do the 











horsepower. 





700,000 Horsepower Installed 


HE total amount of power used, or even of the 
prime-mover capacity installed, in the country is 
impossible of close estimate. From a survey made 
jointly by the Electrical World and Power, there are in- 
stalled in the mills and factories of the United States 
some 34,000,000 horsepower; in the central electric sta- 


tions, 24,600,000 horsepower. 
on account of the fact that the industrial-plant figure in- 
cludes motors, current to drive which ig purchased from 
the central station. 
prime movers may be guessed at as about 45,000,000 


Installed Capacity in Horsepower 


Central stations and industrial ............ 45,000,000 
Electric railways (Jan. 1, 1923) ........... 4,119,000 
PU BD ie vce cccescevccvcnses: 5,147,000 
Stationary, non-industrial ................. 4,000,000 
es ows hace nes baer cena 130,000,000 
SES BE RNR A Orr TO eae 5,000,000 
Agricultural and traction ................. 200,000,000 
IN 5 Vero bc <p Cec nsuhus sane dine . 300,000,000 

AI AGS op dkies 4 cance sxeutmdaed 690,266,000 


If these figures are correct, there is installed for each 
unit of our population prime-mover capacity capable of 
generating about seven horsepower, and at our previous 
estimate of 2,000,000 foot-pounds as a day’s work for a 
man, this would be equivalent to the ability to produce 
for each man, woman, and child of our population if they 
demanded it, physical service equivalent to that which 
could be rendered by thirty-odd slaves. 


There is some duplication 


The combined installed capacity of 











work of more than 1,633,000 adult men. 

Working 24 hours a day at full load 
for a year, it would develop as much 
power as would over 600,000 tons of 
coal at only two pounds per horsepower- 
hour. 

Assuming 2,000,000 foot-pounds as the 
average amount of work done per day by 
one man, the nearly 700,000,000 horse- 
power of ‘installed prime movers as esti- 
mated in the table at the top of this 
page, represents service equal to that 
which would be afforded by more than 
30 slaves for each person in the United 
States, 

That is what we could have if we had 
to with the power-producing machinery 
already at our service; but it is not 
running all the time or at full load 
when it does run. Mills run only forty- 


odd hours a week; the load factor of 
most central stations is less than 40 
per cent. The average generating capac- 


ity of automobiles has been taken at 20 
horsepower, but they utilize that amount 
of power only at brief intervals even 
when running and are parked or in the 


garage the greater part of the time. 
Few factories, public buildings, hotels, 


etc., can tell anywhere nearly how many 
horsepower-hours they use per year. 

It is impossible, therefore, to tell how 
hard our mechanical slaves are working 
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or how many horsepower-hours of actual 
service are actually produced by them 
per year. Only in the case of the public 
utilities that make power as a com- 
modity, the establishments that buy it by 
the meter and the comparatively few of 
the industrial concerns that keep any in- 
telligent record of the amount of power 
that they produce, can reliable statistics 
be had. It is evident, however, that as- 
suming a very low use factor for the 
four hundred and odd million horsepower 
of installed prime movers, the 55,000,000 
potential water power of the United 
States would be vastly inadequate for our 
present demands even for the 50 per cent 
of the time that it would be available. 


The returns show that the electric 
public utilities alone will produce this 
year  80,000,000,000 horsepower-hours. 


Data available indicate that the rate of 
electrical production by central stations 
is increasing at the rate of about 10 
per cent yearly. If this rate of in- 
crease continues that long, they will have 
doubled their production in a little over 
seven years. 


Fuel Is Main Power Source 


We are, then, mainly dependent for our 
power, and shall be unless some other 
source is discovered, upon our fuel supply. 

Fuel is capable of producing heat by 
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reason of the attraction between its 
atoms, mainly those of carbon and hy- 
drogen, and those of oxygen. The car- 
bon and hydrogen of the fuel have been 
converted into carbon dioxide, or car- 
bonic acid, the gas that makes soda water 
and champagne bubble, and into water 
vapor. A power station burning 100 tons 
of carbon per hour is pouring enough 
carbonic acid gas into the atmosphere 
in that time to cover a plot 100 feet 
square with a column 630-odd feet in 
height. Every fire that is burning, every 
animal that is breathing, is pouring out 
carbon dioxide, and yet there is no 
measurable increase in the CO, content 
of the atmosphere. 

The boundless ocean and all the water 
that is seeking to return to it are the 
result of the simple combustion of hy- 
drogen. 

All that we need to do to get hydro- 
gen or carbon, is to decompose the water 
or the carbon dioxide; but it takes as 
much energy to pull those atoms of hy- 
drogen or carbon away from those of 
oxygen with which they are combined 
as they generated when they fell together, 
just as it takes as much energy to raise 
a weight against the attraction that 
exists between it and the earth as the 
weight can generate by falling the same 
distance. 

A cubic inch of carbon in the form 
of anthracite would, in burning, make 
enough carbon dioxide to make a bubble 
about 15 inches in diameter. It would 
take as much energy to pull the atoms 
of carbon and oxygen united in the mole- 
cules of that 15-inch bubble of gas apart 
as it would take to lift a ton weight 
almost 200 feet or to run a one-horse- 
power engine almost 12 minutes. 


Nature Works Quietly 


To separate these elements in the lab- 
oratory, we are obliged to resort to the 
most powerful chemical agents and to 
conduct the process in vessels composed 
of the most refractory materials under 
all the violent manifestations of light and 
heat; but in the economy of nature 
this process is constantly going on, not 
with the noisy demonstration of prodi- 
gious effort, but quietly, in the delicate 
structure of a green leaf waving in the 
sunlight. 

In some mysterious manner in the frail 
and microscopic vegetable cell the energy 
received from the sun is made to sep- 
arate these atoms against their mutual 
attraction—to wind up the clock that 
ba run down. The carbon is built 
into the structure of the growing plant 
and the oxygen returned to the atmos- 
phere. 

And it has been by this process that 
the energy of the sunlight of forgotten 
ages has been absorbed, built into vege- 
tation and stored in strata of coal and 


cite is 
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pools of oil to render possible this age 
OI power. 

When we shall have found the secret 
of the vegetable cell, there may be a 
possibility of accelerating and intensifying 
this slow process of Nature and of 
utilizing more directly and immediately 
than by our round-about process of ac- 
celerating and retarding molecules, a 
larger proportion of this vast stream of 
energy that comes to us from the sun. 

In the meantime practically all the use 
that we are making for power purposes 
of our current supply or solar energy, 
is what we get from wind and falling 
water and growing vegetation. That 
which we get from the wind is negligible, 
and of our present installation of power- 
producing apparatus in the United States 





The Status of Power 


RITING from a broad per- 
spective, the author of the ac- 
companying article presents an unus- 
ually informative and readable sur- 
vey of the power situation in the 
United States. It covers not only an 
analysis of.existing factors but also 
a vision of untold possibilities in 
solving nature’s secret of storing 
away fuel for future consumption. 
The article is abstracted from the 
address of Fred R. Low, editor 
of Power and retiring president of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, delivered at the annual 
meeting of the society, New York, 


Dec. 2, 1924. 











about 9,000,000 horsepower is hydraulic. 
For the rest, as well as for the most of 
our heating and industrial processes, we 
are drawing upon the energy stored up 
years ago, when the crust of the earth 
was in its making and the luxurious vege- 
tation of the carboniferous age was com- 
pacted into its forming strata in the form 
of coal, 


The end ofthe known supply of anthra- 
approaching. There are estimated 
to be, of recoverable fuel of this type 
in the United States, some eleven billion 
tons, which at our present rate of con- 
sumption will last only about 100 years. 
It is mostly used for domestic purposes, 


although the smaller sizes, formerly 
wasted, are now used for steam mak- 
ing. 


Of bituminous coal and lignite there are 
estimated to be still in the United States 
some 3% million million tons, of which 
about 60 per cent would be recoverable 
by present methods. We have already 
used 12 billion tons. At our present 


rate of consumption the rest would last 
some 4000 years. 


But our rate of con- 
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sumption has been increasing for the past 
25 years at a fairly uniform rate of about 
18 million tons yearly. If this rate of in- 
crease continued so long we should use 
up our visible supply in less than 500 
years. 

How long and at what rate we shall 
continue to increase our yearly draft 
upon these resources depends upon our 
capacity to absorb light and power now 
made conveniently ready to our hand, 
what new power-absorbing processes and 
inventions may be discovered and devel- 
oped, improvements in our processes of 
mining and the increasing efficiency with 
which we may be able to use our fuel 
supply. 


Efficiency Increases Slowly 


How. nearly have we come to possible 
perfection in the process of convert- 
ing the potential energy of this fuel into 
power? George A, Orrok in a paper 
presented recently to the A. S. M. E. 
places the consumption of Savery’s en- 
gine, built around the year 1600, at 100 
pounds of coal per horsepower-hour, and 
Newcomen’s engine of 1750 at about 22. 
A common figure for the Watt engine of 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
was 10 pounds, although some of the 
Cornish pumping engines got down to re- 
markable efficiencies, several records be- 
ing reported in the first half of the last 
century of less than 2 pounds per horse- 
power-hour. 

Trials made at Woolwich dockyard 
in 1847 and 1848 gave evaporations of 
eight or ten pounds, averaging about 9.5 
for 8 tests. 

Professor Unwin reports a boiler test 
at about the time of the organization of 
this society, showing an efficiency of 80 
per cent. 

With all our increased knowledge and 
refinements we have been able to get 
this up to around 90 per cent and this 
only in exceptional cases in our best- 
designed and most skillfully operated 
plants. The average for the smaller and 
less expertly handled plants is below 60 
per cent. 

Not much opportunity is offered for 
improvement in the maximum efficiency, 
but a great opportunity for improvement 
in the general efficiency. This can be ef- 
fected by greater attention to the design 
and operation of plants that are able to 
make their power cheaper than they 
can buy it, and by abandoning those that 
cannot justify their continued operation 
in favor of power from an efficient cen- 
tral supply. This step should not be 
taken, however, without giving full 
weight to the value of the exhaust or 
extracted steam from one’s own en- 
gines or turbines for heating and manu- 
facturing processes. 

In steam-operated prime movers, too, 
we are approaching the limit of attain- 
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ment for existing conditions, turbine 
efficiencies, exceeding 90 per cent having 
been claimed and performances in the 80’s 
substantiated. 

A turbine of 85 per cent efficiency 
would need only 6.2 pounds of steam 
at 350 pounds absolute, 750 degrees, per 
horsepower-hour, and a boiler of 85 per 
cent could make this with about 0.7 of a 
pound of 12,000-B.t.u. coal. These are 
possibilities but not practice. A larger 
proportion of the coal burned for power 
purposes will be used at this efficiency 
as more of it is used in large and skill- 
fully designed apparatus by experts in its 
operation. 

Our progress in the boiler art has 
been not so much in being able to evap- 
orate more water per pound of coal 
as in being able to evaporate more ‘water 
per pound of boiler and to evaporate it 
at higher pressures, 

We have single boilers today that evap- 
orate over 150 tons of water an hour, 
and one boiler is being built to carry a 
pressure of 1200 pounds. 

Our present effort toward reduction in 
fuel consumption is in the direction of 
increased initial pressures. We have al- 
ready gone about as far in initial tem- 
perature as the materials at present avail- 
able will stand. 

The lowest steam consumption attain- 
able by any combination of suggested 
processes such as bleeding, reheating, etc., 
would be with 1500 pound pressure, 750 
degrees initial temperature, 29 inches va- 
cuum, 85 per cent efficiency, about 4 
pounds of steam per horsepower-hour. 
This steam including the heating during 
isothermal expansion requires about 1400 
B.t.u. per pound and a boiler of 85 
per cent efficiency would require a little 
over one half a pound of 12,000 B.t.u. 
coal to evaporate and reheat the 4 pounds 
of it required to produce a horsepower 
under these conditions. 


Introduces Mercury Boiler 


Just as the amount of power that can 
be gotten out of a given quantity of 
water depends upon the height through 
which it can be made to fall, so the 
amount of power that can be gotten out 
of a given quantity of heat depends 
upon the range of temperature through 
which it can be made to drop. As the 
temperature of water increases, the addi- 
tion of a given amount of heat produces 
rapidly increasing increments of pressure. 
At 600 degrees its pressure has become 
over 1500 pounds. There is a limit to 
what we can do with steam in this direc- 
tion. 

By using a substance that has a higher 
boiling point and less pressure at these 
higher temperatures, the higher level 
may be raised without involving the limi- 
tations of uncontrollable pressures, and 
W. L. R. Emmet has developed this 
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idea in his mercury turbine, with which 
he expects to be able, using it in series 
with a steam turbine, to develop a horse- 
power-hour on about 7500 B.t.u. equal 
to about three quarters of a pound of 
12,000 B.t.u. coal used in a boiler of 
85 per cent efficiency. 
Recent researches in 
and molecular physics have been pro- 
ductive of marvelous results and are 
full of suggestion of future possibilities. 
The time is not inconceivable when the 
tools of our present wasteful processes 
of power generation will be as archaic as 
the turbine of Hero and the engine of 


electrochemistry 





Invention vs. Conquest? 


OWER has played an impor- 

tant role in determining the geo- 
graphical distribution of industry, 
the occupation and manner of live- 
lihood of whole sections, the attrac- 
tion to certain localities of different 
classes of population, and the parts 
that different divisions of the coun- 
try play in our social economy. 


It will be interesting when some 
historian, sufficiently removed in 
point of time to have the right per- 
spective, evaluates the effect of in- 
vention and engineering, rather than 
of conquest and politics, upon the 
development of this nation. What 
differences would there have been 
in our local characteristics and in- 
dustrial set-up if, in the beginning 
electrical distribution had made it 
unnecessary to locate the factory at 
the dam and had made profitable the 
development of water powers then 
too inaccessible or remote from es- 
tablished demand?—Fred R. Low. 











Papin. For the present we must use 


"our best endeavors along establishea and 


developing lines to make the most and 
best efficient use of our diminishing vis- 
ible resources in the face of the rapidly 
growing demand. 


German Steel Capacity 20 
Per Cent Over 1913 


Utilization of the metallurgical in- 
dustries of France and Germany since 
the war has been greatly interfered with 
by political disturbances and by the ab- 
normal conditions in world trade, ac- 
cording to Chester Lloyd Jones, com- 
mercial attache at Paris in a report to 
the department of commerce. 

Before the war Germany had 316 blast 
furnaces, of which 85 were in Lorraine 
and the Saar, and 231 in areas_ which 
have definitely remained German. West- 
phalia and the Rhine province contained 
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115. The reports of the French commis- 
sion at Essen indicate that in the latter 
areas there are now 117, the capacity 
of a number of which has been increased 
and that further enlargement, involving 
19 units, is in process in Westphalia. 
This equipment, it is estimated, will soon 
give the Ruhr alone a theoretical daily 
capacity of 44,000 tons of pig iron. On 
this basis, counting 300 days of opera- 
tion per year, Westphalia alone could 
turn out yearly 13,000,000 tons of iron. 
Assuming a similar development to have 
gone on in other parts of Germany 
where about 40 per cent of the blast 
furnaces are located, the theoretical pro- 
duction would reach 20,000,000 tons. 

The Comite des Forges reported the 
number of French blast furnaces in op- 
eration, repair or construction, in 1912 
at 162. The similar figure for August, 
1924, was 220, including 68 in Alsace 
Lorraine. The theoretical capacity of 
this equipment is currently stated to be 
between 10,000,000 and 11,000,000 tons 
per year or about half the capacity of 
the German industry as estimated by a 
commission of French engineers. 

A similar comparison is made by 
French engineers as to the steel position. 
In 1913 Germany had 407 Martin fur- 
naces. Of these there were in 1923 in 
Westphalia and the Rhine province 342, 
of which 297 were in the Ruhr. Since 
about 66 per cent of the Martin steel 
produced in Germany came from this 
area in 1913 it is estimated that there are 
probably about 450 Martin furnaces in 
Germany at present. The productive ca- 
pacity of the occupied area in the Ruhr 
and the Rhine districts was reported as 
7495 tons per day in 1913. It is stated 
that it was 9772 tons of steel in 1923 
and will soon be 10,552 tons. Counting 
in the enlargement of capacity of some 
of the older equipment and the new 
construction which has occurred, includ- 
ing that of electric furnaces, it is esti- 
mated that the steelmaking capacity 
within the present German empire is 
approximately 20 per cent greater than: 
before the war. In other words, the de- 
crease of steelmaking power through the 
loss of Luxemburg and Lorraine in the 
war, 3,550,000 tons appears already to 
have been made up. 


Two 30-ton basic open-hearth fur- 
naces have been combined into one 
50-tom unit at the steelworks depart- 
ment of the Penn Seaboard Steel 
Corp., New Castle, Del. A_ similar 
change soon will be made with two 
additional units of the same capacity. 
The company recently built a new 50- 
ton open hearth and upon completion 
of its present program the steelmaking 
department will include three 50-ton 
basic and two 30-ton acid open hearths, 
all oil fired. 











Fig. 


1—Four of the five regenerative heating furnaces installed by A. Finkl & Sons Co., Chicago. 


of the double door type 


One is of the single door type and four 


New Furnaces Serve Forge Press 


Unit Recently Completed by Chicago Forging Manufacturer Is Equipped with Five 
Oil-Fired, Regenerative-T ype Heating Furnaces and 1000-Ton Steam- 
Hydraulic Press—Finishing Department Is Included 


naces, oil fired and with checker 


work above ground, have been in- 
stalled by the A. Finkl & Sons Co., 


| pale regenerative-type heating fur- 


to serve a 1000-ton, steam- 
forging press. This equip- 
a complete finishing 


Chicago, 
hydraulic 
ment, along with 


FIG. 2—THIS VIEW OF THE FURNACES SHOWS THE TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION. 
GROUND FACILITATES OPERATION 


department, is housed in a new build- 
ing, 84 x 275-feet, adjacent to the 
main plant of the company on Cort- 
land street, Chicago. In addition to 
heavy die block work, the new plant 
is equipped to turn out shafting and 
50,000 pounds. 


other forgings up to 
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PLACING THE REGENERATORS 
WITH A BALANCED DRAFT 


This battery of heating furnaces, 
which it is claimed will require only 
25 per cent of the fuel consumed by 
the common type of furnace, comprises 
one single door furnace with a width 
of 48 inches between jambs, two double 
door furnaces 42 inches between jambs, 


ABOVE 
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and two double-door furnaces 36 inches 
between jambs. The hearths will take 
heats 9 to 10 feet in length. They are 
of rugged construction, with front 
buckstays formed of heavy steel billets 
and end buckstays of heavy I-beams. 
The sides, backs and regenerators are 
encased in %-jnch steel plates with 
heavy stiffening angles riveted on. The 
steel work is designed to form a self- 
supporting structure. The walls of the 
heating chambers are 18 inches thick, 
with 4% inches of insulation. The door 
jambs are water cooled. Four of the 
five furnaces are shown in Fig. 1. 

The furnaces are fired from the rear 
and their construction is such that the 
hot gases circulate in a spiral manner 
completely around three sides of the 
chambers, heating the ingots uniformly 
without requiring that they be turned 
over. Placing the regenerators above 
ground as shown in Fig. 2, facilitates 
the operation of the furnaces with a 
balanced draft, which prevents the in- 
filteration of air around door and makes 
for greater efficiency as all of the air 
needed for combustion is sent through 
the regenerators. 

The furnaces are designed for a 15 
minute reversal period. The heat re- 
covery from the regenerators has been 
worked out to a scientific nicety, with 


the size and the number of checker 
brick determined accordingly. Reversal 
of the furnaces is accomplished by 
means of a hand wheel at the rear. 
Less than one complete turn of this 
wheel reverses the flue dampers and 
the direction of air, oil and steam sup- 
ply. Doors weighing a ton and a half 
are raised with ease owing to the use 
of roller bearings and counterweighted 
geared mechanism. These furnaces were 
designed by Arthur L. Stevens, con- 
sulting engineer, Chicago. 

The main bay of the new building 
is 60 feet wide and 275 feet long, 
with a leanto 24 feet wide to accomo- 
date the furnaces, two marine water- 
tube boilers of 250 horsepower each, 
and a blower installed by the American 
Blower Co., Detroit. The entire length 
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of the building is served by two elec- 
tric cranes, of 30 and 25 tons capacity 
each, built by the Milwaukee Electric 
Crane & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, which 
also supplied the 25-ton gantry crane 


in the yard. 
The 1000-ton, steam-hydraulic forg- 
ing press shown in Fig. 3, which 


was manufactured by the United En- 
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capacity of from 12,000 to 15,000 tons 
of pressed and hammered forgings, 
rough machined or finished complete. 
In what is now known as its old plant 
the forging equipment comprises one 
500-ton steam-hydraulic press, one 16,- 
000-pound, one 8000-pound and two 5000 
pound double-frame steam hammers, 
and two 2000-pound, two 1500-pound 


FIG. 3—THIS SHOWS THE STEAM HYDRAULIC FORGING PRESS WHICH HAS A 


CAPACITY OF 1000 TONS. 


OF THE 
gineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
is at the north end of the building 
opposite the battery of furnaces. At 
the extreme south end of the building 
is the finishing department whose 
equipment includes one 54-inch and one 
64-inch cutting off saw, one 54-inch 
x 22-foot extra heavy duty roughing 
lathe, one 42-inch x 26-foot back 
geared lathe, one 36-inch x 42-foot 
double back geared lathe, one 48-inch 
x 16 foot heavy duty planer, one 54-inch 
boring mill and one 54-inch radial 
drill. These tools all are motor driven. 

With the completion of the addition, 
the A. Finkl & Sons Co. has an annual 


IT IS. LOCATED AT THE NORTH END 
NEW PLANT 


and one 1000-pound single frame steam 
hammers. In the drop forge department 
are one 10,000-pound, one 6000-pound, 
one 5000-pound, two 3500-pound, one 
1500-pound and one 1000-pound ham- 
mers. This plant also includes a finish- 
ing department, heat treating depart- 
ment and a metallurgical laboratory. 
Three generations of the Fink] family 
which is from old German stock now 
are active in the management and 
operation of the company, while the 
fourth generation is coming on. Anton 
Finkl, who founded the company in 
1879, still is active as president and 
treasurer at the age of 76. His son 
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Fred is secretary and a son Charles 
is manager. Another son, Frank, also 
is active. William Finkl, son of the 
manager, represents the third genera- 
tion, 


Mining Clean Coal 


(Concluded from Page 1638) 


coal. The best way to do this is to estab- 
lish a spirit of co-operation between the 
personnel at the mines and the personnel 
at the works where the coal is consumed 
and to buy coal on inspection and anal- 
yses. The miner must be convinced that 
his bread and butter depends on the clean 
coal that he mines, and not the slate, 
clay, etc., that may form a small part 
of his working place. He must be edu- 
cated to the point where he can realize 
that he is dishonest to the public, him- 
self, and his family, whenever he loads 
a car of dirty coal. If he refuses to co- 
operate with the management in an effort 
to mine clean coal, allow him the privi- 
lege of working for an operator who 
desires no co-operation. Some miners 
may be uneducated or even illiterate, but 
it should easily be grasped by all, that 
it ig just as dishonest to sell a car of 
coal containing 20 per cent ash, as it 
is to sell a pound of sugar containing 20 
per cent sawdust. 

When operators and miners will work 
in harmony in an honest effort to pro- 
duce clean coal, they may see a means 
to harmonize in other matters. Ulti- 
mately they may be able to recover the 
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sentiment of the consuming public, 
which for the time being they have lost, 
due to their failure to realize the eco- 
nomic value of mutual co-operation. 


Railroad Introduces New 
Type Locomotive 


Steam railroad transportation may be 
revolutionized according to officials of 
the Delaware & Hudson Co., by a new 
and safer type of locomotive capable of 
developing one-third more power with 
one-third less consumption of fuel and 
water. A locomotive of the new type 
has been installed by the company at 
its own shops at Colonie near Albany, 
N. Y., and was inspected Dec. 3 by 
several hundred railroad, industrial and 
public officials who were guests of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co. Officials of 
the road estimate that the economies 
effected will make their new engine ap- 
proximately twice as efficient as locomo- 
tives for similar purposes in general use 
today. The new locomotive has been 
christened the Horatio Allen, who in 
the year 1828 went to England to buy 
four locomotives for the Delaware & 
Hudson Co. One of these was the fa- 
mous Stourbridge Lion, which was set up 
at Honesdale, Pa., in 1829 and operated 
by Mr. Allen himself. 

A simple law of physics has _ been 
utilized by the Delaware & Hudson rail- 
road in developing this new locomotive. 
To bring water to a boil, 180 units of 
heat are required. To make it burst 
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into steam, 970 additional units are 
needed. By expending 49 more units, 
the pressure is brought to 200 pounds, 
the present general locomotive practice. 
After that the power increases much 
more rapidly with the heat consumption. 
To bring the pressure to 350 pounds, and 
thus secure 75 per cent-more power, less 
than 7% additional heat units are 
needed. It is this new pressure of 350 
pounds that is being used in the new 
locomotive. To make this possible, the 
pressure-containing parts have been 
greatly strengthened by the use of 
heavier gage plates. 


German Steel Buyers Also 
Combining | 


While German iron and steel pro- 
ducers in the Rhineland were negotiat- 
ing for the organization of the steel 
cartel, the metal finishing industries held 
a convention at Nuernberg, where they 
proposed to establish their own cartel 
as a protection against the pending steel 
syndicate, says Commercial Attache Her- 
ring, at Berlin, in a report to the de- 
partment of commerce. 


A heroult-type electric furnace with 
a capacity of 12 tons of steel per 24 
hours now is being installed at the 
plant of the Colonial Steel Co., Colona, 
Pa. Five new producers, which are 
designed to gasify 3000 pounds of coal 
each an hour, recently were completed. 


Mineral Wealth Canadas Real Bulwark 


INERALS and mineral products 
furnish essential raw materials 
for all principal industries. The 
progressive development of civilization 
since the dawn of recorded history 
has been marked by the invention and 
development of processes or methods 
of utilizing mineral products for in- 
dustrial, agricultural, or other purposes. 
Canada’s second largest industry is min- 
ing, and its further development is of 
great importance not alone to Canada 
but to the whole British Empire since 
the strength, importance and indepen- 
dence of the empire is in large part 
founded on its mineral resources. 
These facts and their importance 
to Canada are strikingly set forth in 
a report entitled “The Development of 
Chemical Metallurgical and Allied In- 
dustries in Canada”, just issued by the 
mines branch of the department cf 
mines at Ottawa. The report embodies 
some of the results of a series of 
special studies of the utilization of 
minerals and mineral products which 


have been made by Dr. Alfred W. G. 
Wilson, chief engineer of the mineral 
resources division of the mines branch. 
It presents a general review of the 
present status of chemical and metal- 
lurgical industries in Canada, and by 
showing the important relations which 
exist between the mineral industry and 
manufacturing, agriculture and other 
industries, indicates broadly the op- 
portunities for future expansion and 
development. 

Dr. Wilson points out in his pre- 
face that it is doubtful if any other 
agriculture, offers as 
great opportunities as does mining for 
immediate expansion and development 
of Canada’s commerce. 

A chapter has been devoted to a 
very significant discussion of the sour- 
ces of industrial capital in Canada. 
Numerous tables, compiled by the 
dominion bureau of statistics, are given 
to show not only the principal sources 
from which capital has been derived 
but also where profits earned in Cana- 


industry, even 





dian industries are distributed. An im- 
portant fact brought out is that in one 
group of 21 industries 56 per cent of 
the capital is Canadian owned, 34 per 
cent is owned in the United States, 
and only 9 per cent in Great Britain. 
the balance of ownership being distrib- 
uted in other countries. The report 
states that “Unless the share held by 
foreign capital in the control and ex- 
ploitation of the majority of Canadian 
manufactures and raw materials is to 
be predominant, British enterprise and 
empire capital must assume their share 
of both the responsibility and reward.” 

One of the valuable features of the 
report is a series of lists showing the 
various kinds of raw materials re- 
quired by each of a large number of 
industries. These lists show at a glance 
what native raw materials are avail- 
able to industries in Canada and what 
materials must be imported. Copies 
may be obtained by application to 
the director, mines branch, department 
of mines, Ottawa. 
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Labor Bureau Index Shows 
Price Trend Higher 


Dec. 15.—With the 
eral trend of wholesale prices of com- 


Washington, gen- 


modities averaging higher in November 
than in the preceding month, the index 
number of metals and metal products also 


showed an increase of 1% points, the 
November figure being 128.7, according 
to information gathered by the United 


States labor department in leading mar- 
kets of the country. The department’s 
weighted number, 
404 commodities or price 
to 152.7 for November, 
151.9 for October, a gain 

Food articles were 1% per cent higher, 
due to increases in butter, coffee, eggs, 
flour and vegetable oils. . Clothing ma- 
terials and chemicals and drugs, in addi- 
tion to metals, also averaged more than 
1 per cent higher than in October, while 
it the groups of miscellaneous commod- 
ities, including such articles as cattle feed, 


index which includes 
series, advanced 
compared with 


of % per cent. 


leather, wood pulp, jute, sisal, manila 
rope, rubber and lubricating oil, prices 
were 214 per cent higher. Smaller 


groups are shown for the groups of farm 


products, fuels, building materials and 


house furnishing goods. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series 
for which comparable data for October 
and November were collected, increases 
172 


creases in 71 instances. In 


instances and de- 


161 


was reported. 


were shown in 
instances 
ne change in price 

Comparing prices in November with 
those of a year measured by 


changes in the index numbers it is seen 


ago as 


that farm products, foods, chemicals and 


drugs, and miscellaneous commodities 
were considerably higher while clothing 
materials, fuels, metals, building materi- 
als and house furnishings goods were ap- 
preciably lower. All commodities, consid- 
ered in the aggregate were less than one- 
half of 1 per cent higher than in Novem- 
ber, last year. 


Dutch Syndicate Plans To 
Develop Mexican Ore 


Acapulco, Mex., Dec. 12. — Develop- 


ment of one of the largest iron ore de- 
posits in Mexico may be started soon, 
according to James L. Watson, represen- 
tative of a syndicate of Hollanders who 
are large investors in Mexican mines 
and other industries. Mr. Watson recent- 
ly finished making a survey of the iron 
ore deposit on behalf of the syndicate 
and it is to be taken over from its Mexi- 
can owners on a working option to pur- 


chase, it is stated. The deposit is sit- 


uated near Acapulco and is in the form 
of a small mountain of 
borders 


ore which 
the Pacific 


iron 


the shore line of 
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Mr. Watson said the ore 
and 


ocean. may be 


mined loaded direct into steam- 


ships without the necessity ot any land 
transportation. This deposit 
been known to the iron and steel interests 


Vyeae lonz 
has long 
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of Mexico United but 


railroad 


the 
from 


States, 
transporta- 


and 
its remoteness 
tion facilities heretofore has prevented 
anything being dune toward its develop- 


ment. 





News of 





Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 


Trade and Technical Organizations 


Societies 





NNOUNCEMENT is made that 
the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Engineering council will be 

held in Washington, Jan. 16-17. The 
administrative board of the council will 
convene on Jan. 15, however. Co-op- 
eration of the engineering societies oi 
the United States with the federal gov- 
ernment in carrying out the provisions 
of the Clarke-McNary act, and the 
policy of the engineering profession von 
the question of consolidating the pub- 
lic works functions of the government 
will be among the principal topics con- 
sidered. Efforts to consolidate the en- 
gineering and public work functions of 
the government were the 
engineers in 1919. Substantial progress 


started by 


has been made, it is thought, and the 
engineering profession now looks for- 
ward to the early adoption in principle 
of its recommendation. 

x ok x 
Foundrymen Plan Annual Dinner 


The twenty-eighth annual dinner and 
theater party of the Pittsburgh Found- 
rymen’s association will be held Dec. 
22 at the General Forbes hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. W. J. Brandt, 
urer of the association, is in 
of the arrangements. 

* ok x 


secretary-treas- 
charge 


Stove Makers in Convention 


Between 35 and 40 stove makers 
attended the regular meeting of the 
Southern Association of Stove Manu- 


Dec. 15-16. 


Furnace companies of Birmingham en- 


facturers in Birmingham, 
tertained the guests at a banquet and 
arranged inspection trips in that dis- 
trict. Considerable optimism for steady 
activity was expressed. 

x ok O* 
Award Edison Medal for 1924 
Institute of Electrical 
Engineers has announced the award of 
the Edison Medal for 1924 to John 
White Howell of Newark, N. J., “for 
his contributions toward the develop- 
ment of the incandescent lamp.” The 
recipient is engineer of Edison 
Lamp works of the General Electric 


The American 


the 











Co. The Edison Medal was founded 
by the Edison Medal association, com- 
posed of associates 
Thomas A, 
annually by 


friends of 
and is awarded 
a committee consisting of 
of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers for “meritorious 


and 
Edison, 


24 members 


achievement in electrical science, elec- 
trical engineering, or the electrical arts.’ 
* * * 
Gas Manufacturers To Meet 
The twelfth 
Compressed 


annual meeting of the 
Manufacturer's asso- 


ciation will be held at the Hotel Astor, 


Gas 


New York, Jan. 26. The annual din- 
ner will be held on the evening of 
the same day. The association repre- 


all industrial 
gases, such as acetylene, ammonia, car- 
bonic gas, chlorine, 


sents manufacturers of 


hydrogen, nitrous 
oxide, nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur diox- 
ide and gages. 
Work of the association involves prin- 


various hydrocarbon 
cipally the technical problems involved 
in the transportation of 
the methods of 
establishment of 


gases under 


pressure, insuring the 


saie practices, and 
extending the 


of compressed gases in industry. 


the possibility of uses 


* * * 
Reviews Progress in Foundry Practice 

Twenty-five years hence the cost of 
electricity may be such as to permit 
the for all 
melting purposes in the foundry, pre 
dicted G. P. Fisher, foundry  super- 
intendent of the Whiting Corp., Har- 
vey, Ill, in an the De- 
cember meeting of the Chicago Found- 
rymen’s club, Chicago. Undoubtedly 
the greatest improvement of the future 
in foundry practice will be the wider 


use of electric furnaces 


address at 


application of electrical devices, he de- 
clared. Reviewing the 
foundry in the past 25 years, Mr. Fish- 
er called the almost universal applica- 
tion of material-handling machinery, in- 
cluding cranes, air hoists, overhead trol- 
ley systems, trucks, elevators and the 
like, the outstanding feature. 
strides have been in the 


progress in 


Great 
made use of 


powdered coal. 
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Reducing Unemployment 
by Winter Building 


Washington, Dec. 16.—The department 
distributors of building materials are 
giving much support to the campaign 
for more building and repair work dur- 
ing the winter months in order to reduce 
unemployment and give the public 
greater returns for the money it spends 
on construction, according to the divi- 
sion of building and housing of the de- 
partment of commerce. The uneven 
demand for construction materials, it is 
stated, has extended back to the raw 
products from which materials are made 
as a result of the usual let-down in con- 
struction during the winter. Consump- 
tion of all building materials in the win- 
ter months has been reduced to a frac- 
tion of the summer business. Decrease 
in purchasing power of a large part of 
the community resulting from irregular 
employment has developed and a gen- 
erally upsetting influence on business 
and employment has been shown, the 
division points out. 

The division has called attention in 
various ways to large and small con- 
cerns the advantages resulting from 
winter building. 

The vigorous campaign for a more 
even building year therefore is being sup- 
ported by manufacturers who not only 
are contributing to public education on 
the subject, but are working on the tech- 
nical problems which concern builders 
in making winter work easy and eco- 
nomical, 

The basic idea in the campaign is that 
all persons planning construction or the 
employment of building trades workers 
for repairs or other purposes should take 
into account probable employment con- 
ditions in determining when to start the 
work, 

In this way, the unemployment of 
building trades employes and of build- 
ing - material producing organizations 
during several months of the year is 
being reduced. 


Textile Machinery Shows 
Production Gain 


Washington, Dec, 16.—Producers and 
of commerce announces that the biennial 
census of manufactures, 1923, shows that 
establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of textile machinery and 
parts reported products valued at $140,- 
661,358, an increase of 9.1 per cent as 
compared with 1921, the last preceding 
census year. This classification covers 
all classes of textile machinery, including 
machinery for bleaching, dyeing, printing, 
mercerizing, finishing, etc. 

Of the total value of products reported 
for 1923, $35,036,652 was contributed 
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by fiber-to-fabric machinery (pickers, 
carders, rovers, spinners, winders, etc.), 
$30,402,137 by fabric machinery (looms, 


knitting and braiding machines, etc.), 
$10,276,721 by machinery for convert- 
ing and finishing yarn and _ fabric 


(bleaching, dyeing, printing, mercerizing, 
finishing, etc.), and $50,450,815 by other 
textile machinery, including extra parts, 
attachments, and accessories; and the 
remaining $14,495,033 represents the value 
of repair work and contract work done 
for others, and of miscellaneous ma- 
chine products other than strictly tex- 
tile machinery. 

Massachusetts, the leading state in 
this industry, reported products valued 
at $67,779,712, or, 48.2 per cent of the 
total; Pennsylvania was second with $21,- 
348,469, or 15.2 per cent; and Rhode Is- 
land was third with $18,994,165, or 13.5 
per cent. 

The combined output of textile 
machinery reported by these three states 
was valued at $108,122,346, or 76.9 per 
cent of the industry total. 


Rate Adjustments To Be 
Made by Roads 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—Representatives of 
shippers in this district, meeting with 
railroad traffic officials to consider pro- 
posed readjustment of class rates be- 
tween Indiana points and the Twin 
Cities and Missouri river cities, agreed 
that these readjustments, which may 
eventually affect all class rates in west- 
ern trunk line territory, seem impera- 
tive under interstate commerce com- 
mission decisions. 

Sentiment was unanimous, however, 
that revisions be made by the ship- 
pers’ and_ railroads’ representatives 
rather than through formal action be- 
fore the commission or other regula- 
tory bodies. The following resolution 
was adopted: 


“It is the sense of shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight represented that the 
carriers should proceed at once with 
readjustment of the Indiana rates on 
the basis of present rates in effect 
from Chicago to the Twin Cities and 
the Missouri river cities plus the ar- 
bitraries established by the commis- 
sion in its decisions in the Indiana 
cases, and without prejudice to the 
right of the carriers to make such 
final readjustments as may be found 
necessary after further investigation 
and study of the entire rate struc- 
ture in western trunk line territory; 
and that the matter of general revision 
of rates be made the subject of fur- 
ther consideration, in which the ship- 
ping public offers its co-operation to 
bring about and present to the inter- 
state commerce commission as nearly 
as may be possible an agreement as 
to what may be considered just, rea- 
sonable and compensatory rates with 
due regard to the needs of the car- 
riers and commerce.” 
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Developing Analysis of 
Regional Markets 


Washington, Dec. 16.—Analysis of re- 
gicnal markets throughout the United 
States to help American business and 
industry solve problems of distribution 
is under way by the domestic commerce 
division of the department of commerce. 
The first of these market studies, em- 
bodying a complete and thorough sur- 
vey of the market territory tributary to 
Philadelphia, has just been finished and 
probably will be ready in pamphlet form 
the first of the year. 

A survey covering the Atlanta area 
is being mapped out and will be started 
i December. Facts and data from every 
known source are to be utilized to de- 
termine the type and extent of a market 
area. In addition, says A. Heath On- 
thank, chief of the division, first hand 
field surveys are being made to bring 
out the intangible factors which statis- 
tics do not show. 

In commenting upon results, Mr. On- 
thank stated that the Philadelphia sur- 
vey has developed many interesting and 
valuable facts. “For example, it has 
been ascertained,” he says, “that wages 
paid to farm labor in the Philadelphia 
district are almost 50 per cent higher 
than those paid in the United States at 
large. The effect of the knowledge on 
distributors of goods which appeal to 
armers and their help’is obvious. An- 
other interesting case is seen in the 
characteristics of the population in the 
mining regions. Due to the large per- 
centage of foreign born residents, it 
becomes almost impossible to use the 
ordinary media of advertising and re- 
course must be had to methods of gen- 


eral publicity which tell the story in 
pictures.” 
The scientific phases of distribution 


never have been adequately treated, ac- 
cording to Mr, Onthank. “Manufactur- 
ers have spent months and years plan- 
ning how to reduce the cost of their 
products by 1 or 2 per cent for the pur- 
pose of gaining an advantage in under- 
selling competitors, and yet in many 
cases,” he says, “more attention has been 
given to scientific methods in the last 
few years. Instead of guesses as to 
what amount of product may be sold 
in any particular community, elaborate 
systems of quotas based on available 
statistics have been formulated.” 


The Atlanta survey will be undertaken 
under the direction of the new appointee 
to the staff of the division of domestic 
commerce, John M. Hager, of New 
York. Mr. Hager is a graduate of Le- 
land Stanford and the Harvard school 
of business administration and has had 
20 years of business experience in re- 
search marketing and advertising. 
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Prophecy and Wagers 











Chicago Prophet with Prideful Past Performances Sees Prosperity— 
Bettor Bets and Eats and Eats—Bar Seller Gets the Laugh 


BY E. C. BOEHRINGER 


HICAGO, Dec. 16.— 
Now is the time for 
all good sages to 
come to the aid of 
their industry! Hav- 
ing weighed the 
present business sit- 
uation thoroughly, 
appraised it with a 
detached eye, poked 
at it  inquisitively 
and turned it over 

and over, the prophets have decided that 

it is genuine, the real thing. 

There is one seller of pig iron and 
scrap who read the danger signals in 
1920 and set his house in order and 
who more recently has to his credit the 
forecast that the ten days after election 
would see a record-breaking buying move- 


] 
4 





ment of pig iron. This Daniel says to- 
day: 
“The downturn in general business 


which began in July, 1920, reached bot- 
tom Oct. 1. I believe that the four 
years dating from this time will see a 
reciprocal upward movement. But just 
as the past four years has been a saw- 
tooth of ups and downs, always work- 
ing lower, so the coming four-year rise 
will be a swinging affair, always work- 
ing upward.” 
* * 

Late this fall a seller of reinforcing 
bers ate several hearty dinners because 
he believed last winter soft steel bars 
would drop at least to 2.00c. He is 
now counting on several lunches in the 
second quarter the basis of bars 
rebounding to 2.25c and without persua- 
sion’ would wager a dinner or a_ hat 
that the present upswing will take soft 


on 


steel bars above 2.50c, the eminence 
from which they slid last March. 
Still another seller, who is usually 


market-wise, foresees northern pig iron 
climbing to $23 by the end of this year 
and possibly another dollar added by sec- 
ond quarter. 

* * 

Then sympathize, if you can, with the 
seller of reinforcing bars in this district 
who sold the market “short” in October. 
At least, several fair-sized sales aroused 
this suspicion on the part of his com- 
petitors. One of these sales involved 
more than 500 tons, largely for delivery 
over first half of 1925, and as near as a 
lump sum bid can be figured out, was 
between 1.90c and 2.00c. That was the 





level of soft stecl bars in Chicago at 
that time, but the market has now 
stepped up to 2.10c with no signs of 
halting. 

In the same category is the maker of 
cast iron pipe who refrained from push- 
ing sales in the summer and _ stocked 
about 15,000 tons of pipe. When the 
cast pipe market dropped several dol- 
lars recently to $39, Birmingham, it was 
attributed to a desire on the part of 
this maker to unload. 


ae jek 
The fat and juicy order books of Chi- 
cago steelmakers attest the fact that 


“drives” did not cease with the armistice. 
A large proportion of backlogs repre- 
sents “drive” business. Just before elec- 
tion, when the market on finished ma- 
terial was about 2.00c, quotations were 
dropped to induce buying. The two 
price advances since then have been pre- 
ceded by rounding up a great volume 
of business at the old prices. While bars 
are quoted today at 2.10c and plates and 
shapes at 2.20c, it will be well into the 
first quarter before much business is 
delivered at these levels. Much the same 
practice has been folldwed by some mak- 
ers of rail steel and bar iron. ‘One bar 
iron interest dropped to 2.00c to “scoop” 
his competitors and had fair success. Last 
quarter financial statements will not re- 
flect advancing prices, though the great- 
er volume than in the third quarter will 
brighten them, 
* * * 


The perennial attempt to lower Chica- 
go’s building height has fizzled, and the 
fabricators of structural steel are breath- 


ing easier. The city ordinance now 
sanctions a height of 264 feet, with 
setbacks above that, while 200 feet was 


the limit objectors proposed. 
* * * 

The humor of one reinforcing bar sell- 
ing interest has a peculiar flavor. A 
competitor, probably the keenest competi- 
tor, has his warehouse in a district that 
has seen much concrete construction in 
the past year. This 
humorous strain appears to take partic- 
ular delight in getting jobs in this dis- 
trict and hauling his bars past his com- 
petitors door. Determined to shift the 
laugh, the afflicted competitor pared his 
bid to the bone to get a 100-ton job 
within six blocks of his warehouse; he 


warehouse with a 
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50 cents 
a ton. But the humorous competitor, 
with a haul of five miles, cut still lower 
and won out. So now the afflicted com- 
petitor believes he will sit tight and 
watch his rival laugh himself to financial 
death. 


even cut his hauling charge to 


* * * 


It used to be that one of the large 
fabricators of steel in this district had 
the bridge business of the transcontinental 
railroads in its pocket. It ‘was the only 
interest large enough to handle most of 
the carriers’ projects. But this year, 
when one of the carriers was in the mar- 
ket for 25,000 tons, this fabricator had 
to go out and sell its steel. Allied com- 
panies have been using the Panama canal 
in preference to the railroads and this 
carrier, in particular, objected- The fab- 
ricator finally landed the entire tonnage 
but some smaller competitors came close 
to taking away a good share of it. 

* * * 

When the Chicago Surface Lines 
sought to buy 100 street cars a few 
weeks ago it was quoted $15,000 per car, 
against $6500 in 1914; ten years ago 
a private Pullman cost no more. The 
recent equipment purchases of the Illinois 


Central railroad were at the rate of 
$2320 for 40-ton composite box cars, 
$2050 for steel underframe stock cars, 
$2026 fcr 50-ton composite gondolas, 


$4588 for express refrigerator cars, $38,- 
000 for parlor cars, $28,436 for steel chair 
cars and $67,655 for mountain-type loco- 
motives. 

The Chicago Surface Lines complains 
that for $1 expended in 1914 for stee! 
axles it now has to spend $3.35, for rolled 
steel wheels $1.91, for cement $1.86 and 
for taxes $2.34. 


Rate Increase Denied 


Washington, Dec. 15.—Proposed in- 
creased freight rates on bar iron, scrap 
and other iron and steel products 
filed by the railroads to become effect 
tive Aug. 20 between Newark, N. J.. 
and points in the same group to points 
in New England have been found not 
justified by the interstate commerce 
commission, and the schedules suspend- 
ed some time ago, were ordered can- 
celed. The rates under suspension, it 
is said, would have increased the rate 
on bar iron in carloads from Newark 
rate points to Boston by 2 cents, and 
scrap iron by 5 cents. The carriers 
contended that the proposed adjust- 
ment was to restore rate relationships 
between the Philadelphia and Newark 
groups to New England. The com- 
mission holds that “the rate relation- 
ships could be readily restored by re- 
ducing the rates from the Philadelphia 
group instead of increasing the rates 
from the Newark group.” 
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LAYTON R. BURT, who was 
appointed recently as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., 
builder of machine tools, has been con- 


nected with the building of machinery 
and equipment for many years. Mr. 
jurt was born Dec. 17, 1874, at Lynn, 


Mass., and after primary education there 
went to St. Johnsbury academy in 
Vermont. At the of 18 he started 
his industrial career, serving as an ap- 
prentice with the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
for 12 


there 


age 


Co., where he remained 


The 


apprentice. 


years. 
three he was an 
The 


charge of 


first years 


four years ‘succeeding 
the 


five 


he was in depart- 
ment and then 
charge of building plain and hand screw 


He spent six months 


gear 
for years was in 
machines, tools, etc. 
in Europe in connection with the machine 
tool industry during that time. 
In 1905 Mr. Burt joined the 
Colman Co., Rockford, Ill, as general 
superintendent, position he held 
for eight designed a 
hobbing machine and started the produc- 
hobs, 


Barber- 


which 


years, where he 


tion of 
foi that company. 
lowing 1917, he 
manager, general manager and then direc- 
Motor Tor- 
this period he 


etc., 
fol- 


general 


small tools, cutters, 


For five years 


was assistant 


tor of the Russell Car’ Ca., 


Ont.. 
equipped four 


onto, During 


plants in Toronto and 


two in Buffalo for the manufacture of 
munitions. He spent the next two and 
a half years ‘with the Willys-Overland 
Co. interests as general manager of the 
Overland Co. at Toronto, and _presi- 
dent and general manager of the New 
Process Gear Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


He then joined the Austin Machinery Co., 
Toledo, O., as president and general man- 
ager, where he stayed for a and 
a half. Mr. Burt succeeded Bryant H. 
Blood as general manager of the Pratt 
& Whitney Co., the former having re- 
signed in September. 
* »~ ao 


year 


Alba B. Johnson has been re-elected 
president of the Railway Business asso- 
ciation, New York. 
* * * 
Eugenius H. Outerbridge has been elect- 


ed the first honorary member of the So- 


ciety of Terminal Engineers, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York. 
i: Buk 


S. Romayne Somers has resigned from 


the Westcott Valve Mfg. Co., Seneca 


-ford, Ill., 





Falls, N. Y., as secretary and treasurer, 
and will move to California. 
+ * A 
C. B. DeVlieg, recently connected with 


the Rockford Milling Machine Co., Rock- 
formerly was with the Kearney 


& Trecker Corp., Milwaukee 
+ * * 
E. Blundell, recently made _ plant 
manager of the Lees-Bradner Co., 


CLAYTON 


R. BURT 


Cleveland, formerly held a_ similar 
position with the Cleveland Automatic 
Machine Co., that 


ay ae 


city. 


E. F. Creager has resigned as works 
manager of the Hill Pump & Turbine 


Works, Anderson, Ind. Frank L. 
Atwood has resigned as general man- 
gager of that company 

x * * 

J. E. Otterson has joined the Inter- 
national Western Electric Co., New 
York, formerly having been president 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 

*_ * * 
T. N. Andrews Jr., formerly manager 


of the Boston branch of Robert H. Hass- 


ler, Inc., shock absorber manufacturer, 
has been made treasurer and general 
manager of the company. Mr. Hassler 


also announced the appointment of N. K. 
Jones, until recently Indiana branch man- 
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ager, as director of sales. Mr. Andrews 
and Mr. Jones 


both of 


succeeds Edward Springer 
succeeds George K. Bryant, 
whom resigned. 
+ 
F. K. Vial, vice president of the Grif- 
fin Wheel Co., speak on 
the manufacture of car wheels before the 


Detroit 


Chicago, is to 


Foundrymen’s association at its 
meeting in Detroit, Jan. 15. 
* * * 

Lawrence M. Wallace, executive sec- 
retary of Engineering 
council, is on a month's speaking tour 
in the South and Southwest. He will 
the establish a 

department of 


the American 


stress movement to 


national public works. 


* k * 

P. Blair Lee, recently appointed 
works manager of the Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Birdsboro, 
Pa., formerly was doing special work 
the 
manager. 


CS., 


for vice president and general 


* * * 


C. A. Spense has succeeded 
Wise as manager of the 
Clung Mfg. Co., New 
O., manufacturer of 
Wise 
August. 


W. J. 

Wise Mc- 
Philadelphia, 
Mr. 


company in 


sweepers. 
the 


resigned from 


* * * 
W. S. Campbell, formerly of the Chi- 
cago office of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., has been appointed manager of do- 


mestic machinery sales for that com- 
pany in the eastern district. He will 
have headquarters in Jersey City, N. J 


x Ok Ok 

J. M. Daily, for many years super- 
intendent of the Benwood plant of. the 
Wheeling Steel W. 
Va., has been transferred to the works 
at Steubenville, O. Mr. Clark, 
ant will fill the 


Corp., Wheeling, 
assist- 
superintendent, va- 
cancy. 

ak a 


ta 


manager of 


Bates has been made general 
the Tool Co., 
Mass., to the late 
Ellis. formerly 
Was president of Mfg. Co., 
taken the Union 
Tool Co., several years ago. 

ok * a 


Union 
succeed 

Mr. 

the 


Orange, 
Emory E. Bates 
Bates 


Fitchburg, over by 


Irvin V. 
manager for the David Joseph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and more recently connected with 
the head office of that company, has 
opened an office for himself in St. Louis. 


Amerman, formerly St. Louis 
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He will engage in the purchase and sale 
of iron steel scrap, and also will 
handle new and relaying rails, bar iron 


and 


and waste. 


ae ae 
John H. Becker for many years 
connected with the Matthew Addy 


Co. in a sales capacity at Cincinnati, 
has become a member of the sales 
force of the Walter-Wallingford & Co., 
Cincinnati. 
x * x 

J. S. Judell, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Milwaukee Flush Valve Co., 
Milwaukee, large manufacturer of show- 
equipment, has returned to Mil- 
trip on the 


er bath 


waukee after an extended 
Pacific coast. 

A. E. Keithley, Pacific coast represen- 
tative for Milwaukee Flush Valve 
Co., with the Rialto 
building, San Francisco, accompanied Mr. 
Judell Spokane, 
Wash., in his trip. 

ee ay. 


the 
headquarters in 
Angeles to 


from Los 


L. V. Reese has been elected vice 
president and general manager of the 
Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa. at a 
recent board of directors meeting. 
Hays H. Clemens was appointed secre- 
tary at the same Ymeeting. 
o.), a * 
Fee? 


agent for 


Mattioli, formerly purchasing 

Automobile Crankshaft 

Corp., has joined the E. H. Welker Co., 

Inc., 222 West Larned street, Detroit, 

where he will have charge of the auto- 

mobile stampings and gray iron division. 
ee 


the 


H. M. Thompson, formerly sales man- 
ager of Bardons & Oliver Co., Cleveland, 


machine tool interest, now is connected 
vith the Geo. T. Trundle Engineering 
Co., that city, in charge of sales pro- 
motion, 


The Trundle company conducts a con- 


sulting engineering service specializing 
in industrial and manufacturing systems 


and methods. 


eee 

formerly with the 
Steel Co. and the Pollak Steel 
accepted a position with the 
Malleable Castings Co., Ham- 
Ind., as vice president, devoting 
the major portion of his time to rail- 
way sales. 


D. E.. Sawyer, 
Tilinois 
Co. has 
Wanner 
mond, 


a 

C. W. Traylor recently was placed in 
charge of the sales publicity department 
of the Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa., manufacturer of min- 
ing, milling and smelting plant and cement 
making machinery. Previous to this 
connection he was in charge of the sales 
and advertising of the motor truck and 
spring departments of the company. 

Cun 

Frank B. Jewett, electrical engineer 

and vice president of the Western Elec- 
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tric Co., has been elected a member of 
the committee of trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. His 


home is in New York. Mr. Jewett is the 


fifth new member added to the com- 
mittee of trustees this year. Other new 
members are Charles M. Schwab, Otto 


Kahn of New York, E. M. 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., and J. C. Hobbs, an alumnus, Paines- 
ville, O. 


Herr, presi- 


* * * 


e.L,, 
Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, is no longer as- 
that which 
submarines 


Miller, manager of the Canadian 


sociated with company, con- 
other 
Mr. 


Andrews 


vessels 
Miller 


uni- 


structed and 


during and after the war. 
from St. 


was graduated 


SCHMID 


MARTIN H. 
versity, Scotland, and served in the Royal 
Naval afterward. 
He left that organization to join Cana- 
dian Vickers, Ltd. 


Corps of Constructors 


George Weir, superintendent of the 
works also has left the service of the 
company. 

* * * 


T. E. Beddoe recently has joined the 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of electric controlling de- 
as a member of its industrial 
sales engineering force in the eastern 
district. Mr. Beddoe, now in_ the 
Philadelphia office, at one time had 
been connected with the Chicago and 
Pittsburgh offices of the company. 

Paul Darlington, for the past four 
years in the industrial controller en- 
gineering department at the Milwau- 
kee works has joined the New York 
staff. 


vices, 


* * * 


Martin H. Schmid, recently appointed 
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assistant general manager of sales of the 
alloy division of the United Alloy Steel 
Corp., Canton, O., formerly was metal- 
lurgical engineer for that company. Mr. 
Schmid was graduated from Lehigh uni- 
versity in 1907 with the degree of bache- 
lor in mechanical engineering. 
years 


For two 


succeeding he was connected in 
power plant work, in 1909 becoming as- 
sociated with the United Alloy company 
then the United Steel Co., as mechanical 
engineer. In 1915 when the present met- 


allurgica! department was formed, he 
Mr. Schmid is a 
member of the American Iron and Steel 
institute, British Iron and Steel institute, 


American 


remained in charge. 


Society of Testing Materials, 


American Institute of Mining and Met- 


allurgical Engineers, Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers and American Society 
for Steel Treating. 

* * x 


Frank A. Scott, president of the War- 
ner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of machine tools, precision instru- 
ments, etc., has been appointed chief of 


the Cleveland ordnance district by Maj. 
Gen. C. C. Williams, head of the army 
ordnance department. Mr. Scott, 
who is a_ reserve colonel in the 


ordnance department served four months 
during the war as chairman of the 


gen- 
eral munitions board, and continued for 
another four months when the or- 
ganization became the war _ industries 


board, retiring because of ill health. 

Bascom Little, of the Crowell & 
Little Construction Co., Cleveland, “who 
preceded Mr. Scott in the ordnance posi- 
tion, had been obliged to resign because 
of impaired health. 

* * x 

John White Howell of Newark, N. J. 
has been awarded the Edison medal for 
1924 by the Edison medal committee 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, “for his contributions toward 
the development of the incandescent 
lamp.” Mr. Howell was born in New 
Brunswick, N. J., Dec. 22, 1857, and 
attended the College of the City of 
New York, Rutgers college and Stevens 
institute, being given the honorary de- 
gree of electrical engineer by the last 
in 1898. He entered the employ of 
the Edison Lamp Co. at Menlo Park, 
N. J., in 1881, and has been connected 
with the Edison Lamp Works for the 
intervening 43 years. Mr. Howell has 
made many contributions to electrical 
lighting research, having over 40 pat- 
ents to his credit. He has been con- 
nected in various capacities with the 
Edison companies, having resigned as 
assistant manager of the lamp works 
in 1895 to concentrate on engineering 


rather than executive duties. He is a 
member of many societies, and is a 
fellow of the American Institute of 


Electrical Engineers. 











N ANTICIPATION of a large in- 
crease in business in 1925 and future 
years, the Crucible Steel Casting Co., 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of electric steel 
and crucible castings, expects to start 
work March 1 on the construction of an 
entirely new plant to give at least 100 
per cent increase over present capacity. 
The company owns 14% acres of land 
along the Chicago & Northwestern main 
line tracks between Eleventh and Fifteenth 
avenues, opposite the South Side Mal- 
leable Casting Co., which is owned by 
the same interests, both being pioneer 
concerns. On this new site the Crucible 
company will build a main foundry, 
150 x 350 feet, with a pattern shop, 
pattern vault, office, warehouse, storage 
sheds, etc., to cost about $250,000. The 
present electric furnace equipment will 
be transferred from the present plant 
on Clinton street. The Crucible company, 
founded by Fred A. Lange, as was the 
South Side foundry, installed the first 
electric melting furnace in the Northwest, 
about 15 years ago. A new installation 
was tmade some time ago. Albert C. 
Lange is now the president of the Cru- 
cible foundry and Walter W. Lange, 
another son, is head of the South Side 
company. 
* o a 
T. LOUIS BRASS & IRON CO., 
N329 Erie street, Spokane, Wash., 
recently has installed a fully equipped 
plant for the manufacture of bronze 
bushings, grate bars and other heavy 
hardware. 
* * + 
A NEW plant recently was completed 
by the Canadian Wirebound Boxes, 
Ltd., at 17 Mill street, Montreal, Que. 
The company is located in the new 
plant and is equipped to handle work 
to 75 per cent of capacity. A. M. 
Dunn is general manager. 
* * * 
FFICERS were elected for a new 
company which will locate in Ken- 
more, O. The company will be called 
the American Drilling Machine Co. J. 
Watters was named president and J. C. 
McCullough, vice president. A _ plant 
will be constructed here and well drill- 
ing outfits will be manufactured by the 
new company. 
a oe 
APACITY of the reinforcing bar 
warehouse of Olney J. Dean & Co., 
1925 South Fifty-fourth street, Cicero, 
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Lines of Productive Enterprise 


Iil., will be more than doubled by the 
construction of 1-story additions, 81 x 
100 feet and 81 x 115 feet, contracts for 
which are to be awarded shortly. <A 
25-ton electric traveling crane has been 
placed and the inquiry is now out for 
the 140 tons of structural steel required. 


* * * 


C HANGES in management of the 
Fairbanks Steam Shovel  Co., 
Marion, O., have resulted in the election 
of Albert E. Hay, Cleveland, president 
and general manager; Robert Carroll, 
Bucyrus, O., vice president, and J. G. 
Davidson, secretary and treasurer. J. G. 
Fairbanks, former president and treas- 
urer, is retained at a director. B. C. 
Wellman of Columbus, O., is a director. 
* . + 
EPARTMENTS for manufacturing 
truck radius rods and running 
board brackets are being added to the 
Hamilton, O., plant of the Ford Motor 
Co. The plant here has been manufac- 
turing Ford wheels chiefly and daily 
production is 12,000 wheels. The com- 
pany is understood to be planning an 
assembly plant in Hamilton just east of 
the present site. 
+ * * 
LL manufacturing of the recently 
incorporated Illinois Draft Control 
Co., Inc., 1200 Tower building, Chi- 
cago, will be contracted. The capitali- 
zation is $100,000, a closed corpora- 
tion. Directors and officers are, F. 
A. Fisher, president; E. E. Fisher, 
vice president and treasurer and Wal- 
ter H. Chambors, secretary. The com- 
pany has the sole manufacturing and 
distributing rights for the state of 
Illinois for a draft control, saving fuel 
and eliminating soot and smoke. 
a a 


ODGE BROS., Ltd., Canada, have 
acquired the Dufferin street, To- 
ronto, property, formerly occupied by 
the Canadian Airplanes, Ltd., Dodge 
Bros., will establish an automobile as- 
sembly plant here that will be one of 
the largest in the dominion, and will 
be largely devoted to export business. 
The company will start at once to in- 
stall machinery. 
* * * 
HE Shawinigan Water & Power Co., 
Montreal, has completed plans for 
a new 20,000-horsepower development 
on the Batiscan river in the province 
of Quebec to cost $1,500,000. It is ex- 
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pected that the plant will be completed 
and in operation by May, 1926. 
aa * * 


TOCKHOLDERS of the Cushman 

Chuck Co., Boston, at a_ special 
meeting held recently elected two new 
directors. The new members of the 
board are Edgar J. Sloan, vice presi- 
dent of the Aetna Insurance Co., and 
Leon P. Broadhurst, president of the 
Phoenix National bank. 

* *x* * 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. has ob- 

tained the signed contract for the 
erection of an oil refinery for the Ar- 
gentine government at La Plata, Ar- 
gentina. The plant is to have capacity 
for refining 14,000 barrels of crude 
oil a day. It will cost approximately 
$7,000,000. Manufacture of equipment 
for the plant will be started at once. 

* * * 


ANUFACTURE of diamond wire 

drawing dies by the United States 
Wire Die Corp., 233 Broadway, New 
York, has reached such proportions that 
a large new plant is planned. The most 
modern and complete plant in the coun- 
try is being projected so that the com- 
pany will be able to supply diamond dies 
to wire mills without the latter through 
necessity purchasing those tools in Eu- 
rope. The Wire Die corporation has 
specially designed its tools and im- 
proved machines under its own pat- 
ents, using in addition, standard machine 
tools and general machine shop equip- 


ment. Thomas G. O’Brien is president. 
* * * 
OMPLETE reorganization of the 


Columbus Anvil & Forging Co., 
Columbus, O., manufacturer of wrought 
iron anvils and special forgings of 
wrought iron and steel, recently has 
been effected. The Columbus Anvil & 
Forging Co. has been doing a successful 
business for the past 24 years and pos- 
sess a national reputation for their prod- 
ucts. The name, good will and reputa- 
tion of the old company is taken over 
by the new organization. In addition to 
its wrought iron anvils, this company 
will specialize in tool steel rings for dies, 
both cutting and drawing; composite 
rings, and general machine forgings. The 
officers of the new organization in- 
clude J, E. Finnerman, president; W. S. 
Speck, vice president; W. J. Bennett, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and T. N. Long, 
general manager. 
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Child Labor Amendment 
Is Opposed 


Washington, Dec. 16—A new attack 
may be launched in congress against the 
proposed constitional amendment to au- 
thorize congress to regulate or prohibit 
employment of youths under 18, even 
though this amendment has been ratified 
by four states and has been submitted 
to all the states through a _ resolution 
passed at the last session of congress. 
Factors of opposition have arisen that in- 
dicate the proposed amendment will not 
have smooth sailing. The large vote in 
Massachusetts against the child labor 
amendment has awakened many in Wash- 
ington to the fact the public in not of one 
mind in support of the proposition. 

Senator Dial, South Carolina, has in- 
troduced a bill calling for a repeal of the 
resolution submitting the amendment to 
the states. Many members in both houses 
would like to have such a bill passed, 
and there is certain to be much support 
for it if the measure is voted out of 
committee. 

Senator Borah is opposed to the amend- 
ment and is engaged in a thorough study 
of the constitutional and moral aspects 
of the problem. Among the factors that 
have changed the situation recently has 
been the offensive launched against it by 
organized farm interests. Another ele- 
ment has been the defeat of Representa- 
tive Foster, of Athens, O., whose loss of 
his place in the house at the November 
elections is attributed to his part in sup- 
port of the child labor amendment. Sev- 
eral members of the house say their vote 
for the amendment was cited against 
them. 

Besides the support of the Dial resolu- 
tion or a similar one, another method 
of attack also is being planned. This 
is to be through a campaign of education 
so that 13 states will be brought to vote 
against the amendment, as a_ three- 
fourths vote of the states is necessary 
for ratification. One objection to the 
latter course is that the resolution as 
it passed congress did not set a time 
limit during which the states must act. 


All the Workers Ill 


New York, Dec. 16—A new manu- 
facturing plant, in which the workers 
will be convalescent men and women 
has been opened in the Bronx by the 
committee for the care of Jewish tu- 
berculous, which is financed by the 
Federation for the Support of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies. The workers 
will be under supervision of a nurse 
who will prevent them from laboring 
unduly. The health of the employes 
will determine the length of their 
working day. Those unable to main- 
tain their families on their earnings 
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will receive a supplementary income. 
The new plant is open on all sides 
and is practically all of glass. Only 
part of the roof is enclosed. 


Canada Awards Welland 


Canal Contract 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 16.—The contract 
for the construction of Section No. 7 of 
the Welland canal has been awarded by 
the Canadian government to the Cana- 
dian Dredging Co., which has just com- 
pleted section No. 5. The price is about 
$10,000,000. The new section’ ex- 
tends from Port Colborne to Welland, 
including the Rainney Bend which will 
be removed, The work involves the re- 
moval of approximately 10,000,000 yards 
of earth and 1,500,000 yards of rock and 
the construction of long stretches of 
concrete. Five bridges will be built. 

The catalog of prices for 1925 issued 
by leading agricultural implement firms 
serving western Canada shows substan- 
tial reduction as follows: On binders 
$10; movers $4; drills $10; tractor plows 
$25; farm wagons $8.50; disc plows 
$9.50; gang plows $4, and hay racks $2. 

A delegation from Nova Scotia headed 
by Premier E. H. Armstrong called on 
the dominion cabinet recently to urge 
measures for the relief of the depression 
in the coal industry. This was stated to 
be due largely to American competition 
and the increasing use of imported slack 
coal for industrial purposes. The fed- 
eral government was urged as a tem- 
porary measure to increase orders for 
coal for the Canadian national railway 
and also obtain the issue of orders for 
steel rails and cars. Stress was laid on 
the need for a readjustment of the tariff 
on coal and semifinished steel products. 


Wholesale Price Average 
Makes Sharp Gain 


Washington, Dec. 16—Despite a 
sharp upturn in the general level of 
wholesale prices in October, as shown by 
the index numbers of the United States 
department of labor, the index number 
for metals and metal products dropped 
one point from the September figure of 
128.2. In October last year, the wholesale 
price index of metals and metal products 
was 141.2 against 127.2 in October, this 


year. 
In three groups, metals, fuel and 
housefurnishing goods—prices in Oc- 


tober averaged lower than in September. 
In the group of building materials no 
change in the general price level was 
reported. In the 404 commodities or 
price series for which comparable data 
for the two months were collected, in- 
creases were shown in 152 instances and 
decreases in 97 instances. In 155 in- 
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stances, no change in the general level 
was reported. The general index num- 
ber of the bureau for wholesale prices 
advanced to 151.9 in October from 148.8 
in September, a gain of 2 per cent. Farm 
products showed the largest increases 
over September prices, the increase in 
the group as a whole being 4% per cent. 


Van Fleet Is Head 


Washington, Dec. 16—Commissioner 
Vernon W. Van Fleet, of Indiana, be- 
comes chairman of the federal trade 
commission under the rule which ro- 
tates the chairmanship among the mem- 
bers each year. Mr. Van Fleet, former- 
ly judge for eight years of the superior 
court of Indiana and later a special 
assistant to the United States attorney 
general, was appointed to the trade 
commission by President Harding in 
July, 1922. For the last year, Judge 
Van Fleet has had charge of the legal 
work of the commission. He is con- 
sidered one of the more conservative 
members of the commission. His deci- 
sions have shown independence of 
action, and he has evinced a sympathy 
with legitimate business enterprise and 
economic development. 


Duluth Awaits New/Base 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—While Duluth in- 
terests active in the fight against Pitts- 
burgh plus contend that establishment 
of a Duluth base on all steel pro- 
ucts is necessary if the federal trade 
commission’s order is complied with, 
it is generally believed here that no 
change in the present method of sell- 
ing in the Duluth district is under con- 
sideration. Some buyers are said to 
have hesitated to place business in 
view of the agitation to place Duluth 
on a parity with Pittsburgh and ‘Chi- 
cago in the matter of a mill base. 


Terminal Plans Ready 


Chicago, Dec. 16.—The last legal 
obstacle to the development of a 
water rail terminal in Lake Calumet 
has been removed by approval of 
agreements between the city of ‘Chi- 
cago and property owners by Circuit 
Judge Friend. The city is now in 
position to deepen the lake, which is 
the center of the district in which ex- 
pansion of the steel industry is ex- 
pected to take place. The lake is to 
be dredged to a depth permitting lake 
freighters to dock at piers. 


Five Stirling-type ‘boilers of 823 
horsepower each recently were installed 
by the Ashland Steel Co., Ashland, 
Ky. 
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Will Alter Battleships for 
Modern Defense 


Washington, Dec. 16.—What was con- 
sidered the most important naval legis- 
lation before this session of congress 
was enacted Dec. 11 when the senate 
passed the bill introduced in the closing 
weeks of the preceding session of con 
gress to authorize changes to a number 
of battleships and to provide for the 
building of additional naval vessels, au- 
thorizing an expenditure of $111,366,000. 

The bill authorizes alterations for the 
Texas, FLoripa, 


» 


battleship New York, 
Uran, ARKANSAS and WyoMING, to pro- 
tection against submarine attack, the in- 
stallation of protection to ward off air 
attacks and other equipment, the total 
alterations to cost $18,360,000. The al- 
terations include the conversion of the 
vessels to oil-burning types, and for new 
fire ocntrol systems for the New York 
and TEXAS. 

The President also is authorized by 
the measure to undertake before July 1, 
1927, the construction of eight scout 
cruisers, carrying protection and arma- 
ment suited to their size and type, and 
six river gunboats. The cruisers are to 
cost not more than $11,100,000 each, ex- 
clusive of armor and armament, and the 
gunboats, exclusive of armament, are to 
cost about $700,000 each. 

The alterations to capital ships and 
the building of new ships under the bill 
shall be subject to the limitations pre- 
scribed in the agreements as to limita- 
tion of naval armaments resulting from 
the Washington conference. In the 
event of a national conference for the 
elimination of naval armanents, the 
President also is empowered by the act 
to suspend in whole or in part any or 
all of the alterations or construction. 

The Frioripa, now at the Boston navy 
yard, will be the first to undergo altera- 
tions, the navy department announces. 


Canada and _ Australia 


Co-ordinate Tariffs 


Washington Dec. 16—Under the new 
tariff duties granted to Canada as a part 
of the agreement for the exchange of 
tariff concessions between Canada and 
Australia, duties on iron and steel tubular 
products, motor vehicle chassis and cer- 
tain automobile parts shipped to Aus- 
tralia from Canada are to be interme- 
diate between the British preferential 
rates and the general duties which are 
paid by the United States, as well as all 
other foreign countries. 

Byv the terms of the reciprocal tariff 
agreement, Canada and Australia grant 
to each other concessions from the gen- 
eral duties, and the agreement is to be- 
corre effective upon ratification by the 
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respective parliaments, according to a 
cablegram to the United States depart- 
ment of commerce from Assistant Trade 
G. Paulo, at Mel- 
bourne. The Canadian concessions of 


Commissioner E. 


tariff duties on Australian imports cover 
largely fruits and animal products. 


Contract for Construction 


Washington, Dec. 16—A contract has 
recently been signed by the government 
of Guatemala for the completion of 
the construction of the Los Altos railroad 
and the electric plant at Santa Maria, L. 
H. Ellis, charge d’ affaires, American 
legation at Guatemala, advises the depart- 
ment -of commerce. The terms have not 
been made public, but it is understood that 
provision has been made for the building 
of an electrified railroad of narrower 
gage than the other railroads of the re- 
public and with grades as high as 11 per 
cent. The government, it is stated, will 
issue bonds in the amount of $3,000,000, 
American gold, which will be guaranteed 
by an irrevocable lien on certain taxes. 





A new bureau, that of industrial stand 
ards, has been created by Governor Pin- 
chot of Pennsylvania. The new bureau 
is in the department of labor and _ in- 
dustry and has headquarters at Harris- 
burg. Cyril Ainsworth, Harrisburg, has 
been named director. 
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Wilkin son Sees Business 


On the Upgrade 


The iron and steel industry of the 
country is looking forward to the most 
stable business experienced since 1920, 
according to the opinion expressed Oct. 
Zi: by 3H..S. 
the board of the Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, at the annual meeting of 
Comment- 
ing on the company’s business, Mr. Wil- 


Wilkinson, chairman of 


the company’s stockholders. 


kinson said that Crucible’s orders in 
October were 22 per cent larger than 
in September and that November’s new 
business was showing a _ corresponding 
gain compared with October. 

The aggregate volume of new business 
is constantly expanding, according to 
Mr. Wilkinson, and he stated that offi- 


cers of the company “are of the opinion 
that it will continue to do so until we 
have normal business. Stocks are very 
low in the hands of consumers, perhaps 
the lowest they have been in 10 years. 
The policy of buying from day to day 
is still continued by a majority of cus- 
tomers, but for the first time some of 
our large customers are seeking con- 
tracts for their requirements three to 
six months ahead. 

“There is a much better feeling 
throughout the country where we do 
business, and steel users, as well as 
manufacturers, are very optimistic at 
this time, and we are entering into a 
period of increasing business and _pros- 
perous times in our industry.” 








Obituaries 








HARLES NORTON NICHOLLS. 

president of the Illinois  Roll- 

ing Mill Co., Chicago, died 

Dec.: <5. Although the post has 

not been filled, it is expected that no 

change in company policies will be made. 
* * * 

Nazaire J. Duhamel, of H. Duhamel 
& Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., automobile 
manufacturers, died at his home in that 
city, Dec. 7. 

lie i 


James J. Armour, superintendent of 
the foundries of the Studebaker Corp. 
died unexpectedly of heart trouble on 
Dec. 2, South Bend, Ind. 

x * * 


Walter J. Denny, for 22 years Bos- 
ton representative of the Waterbury 
Mfg. Co., maker of brass goods, Wa- 
terbury, Conn., died recently in Bos- 
ton. 
a 

George N. Chandler, president of the 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 


manufacturer of hand hoists, died last 


week in that city at the age of 58 years. 
He was a director of the Union Trust 
Co., and was affiliated with many clubs 
and organizations. 

* + * 


Michael O’Brien, foundry superintend- 
ent at the Stamford, Conn. plant of the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., died recently. 
He had been with the company 20 
years. 

* * * 


A. W. Clark, in charge of welfare 
work at the Schenectady plant of 
the General Electric Co., died in that 
city Dec. 9, of pnuemonia. Mr. Clark 
at one time was pastor of Unitarian 
churches in Syracuse and Schenectady. 


Sale of the National Steel Rolling 
Co., Schuylkill Haven, Pa., has been 
postponed as a result of injunction 
proceedings. The sale was to have 
been effected by the bondholders, Nov. 
29, at Pottsville, Pa., through the 
Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore. 
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; HRISTMAS holidays are beginning to be re- 
q flected in machine tool markets as orders con- 
tinue to dwindle. Machine tool manufacturers 
and dealers expect little pick-up in business until after 
inventories are completed and appropriations and pro- 
grams made available for the coming year. Senti- 


Railroad 
orders noted during the past 


buying continues to 


School 
§ N « YORK, Dec. 
trict continues spotty. 


tool buying in the eastern dis- 
Inquiries 

are slightly more numerous but 
trial interest still is lacking and the sit- 
uation as a whole is far from active. 
Within the week the New York Central 


16.—Machine 


indus- 


railroad has brought out inquiries for 
eight machines, including a gap lathe, 


a car wheel borer, and a 100-inch boring 
mill. The General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., is asking bids on a No. 
2 Universal miller. 

Much interest is being centered in the 


school lists pending in northern New 
Jersey. The outstanding list is that of 
the Essex county vocational schools, 


Newark, N. J., which as noted in a 
recent issue comprises approximately 40 


metal working machines, and fully 12 or 


15 woodworking machines for Irvington, 
N. J. 
While bids were closed on Dec. 


10, no awards have yet been made. Bids 
have also been closed by the board of 
education, Newark, N. J., on two engine 
lathes, one bench lathe, and one wood- 
working tool and a bench saw. The board 
of education of Bayonne, N. J., recently 
closed on three machines to a Jersey 
City dealer, including a miller and planer. 
Orders have been placed by the Penn- 
sylvania Car Co., Sharon, Pa. for an 
axle lathe and by the Byers Machine 
Co., Cleveland, for a side head boring 
mill, both contracts going to an eastern 





buiider. 
Crane buying continues restricted, with 


\L.ad 





ment generally is cheerful for a heavier demand in 
1925, although an immediate increase is not expected. 
lag 
week. Automotive 
terests also’are quiet and equipment moving to that 


Boards 


though 


out for schools 
sey. The 


cently sought. 


with few large 


in- 


Continue 


Thirty new caterpillar 
Austin Mfg. Co.’s plant 
in Toledo, O., are going to be sold at 
private sale by the Industrial Plants 
Corp., 25 Church street, New York. 

A 54-acre tract along the west shore 
of the Hackensack river in Kearny, 
N. J., has been sold by the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, to an unnamed interest. This 
property was acquired by the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. during the war, at 


inquiry spotty. 


cranes at the 


which time, according to reports, it 
was the intention to erect a large 
machine tool plant. At the signing 
of the armistice, this plan was aban- 
doned. 

3uying of foundry equip:nent in the 
East continues dull. Notwithstanding 
a decided improvement in sentiment, 
there has been no marked increase in 
either inquiries or orders. The trade 


generally appears to have reached the 
point where it looks for little to develop 
of business until after the 


in the way 


holiday and inventory seasons. New con- 
struction is negligible, and until after the 
foundries get more orders on their books, 
a revival appears out of the question. The 
improved position of the iron and steel in- 
dustry generally, it is believed, will be 
reflected in the foundry branch shortly, 
and foundrymen and equipment sellers 
alike are optimistic over the 
for next year. Albert MacGregor, 1628 
Vine street, Philadelphia,is contractor in 
While there has been some dis 


prospects 


charge. 
position among supplymen to shade prices, 
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undesirable 
some manufacturers and dealers, this type of inquiry 
is arousing much interest in some centers. 
in Chicago and northern 
Cleveland 


action on its list and has purchased its 60 items re- 


Active 


Holidays Add to Tool Dullness 


Machine Tool Interests Expect Little Activity Until After Inventories—Better Senti- 


ment Prevails Generally for Increased Spring Buying—Railroad and Automo- 
tive Fields Quiet—Used Tools Still in Fair Demand—Crane Buying Lags 


business from the standpoint of 


Lists are 
New Jer- 
has. taken 


board of education 


Used equipment is moving at a fair pace, but re- 
action in this type of machinery also is noted, and 
buying has fallen off considerably in some districts. 
Less cutting of prices is reported, although dealers’ 


quarter is limited to miscellaneous single tools for competition continues unusually keen for all standard 

replacement purposes. General industrial buying is tools. 

better than in preceding weeks, or at least is more Builders of cranes are booking less business than 

prominent as other buying has dwindled off. Plant at any time in the past few months, but sufficient 

expansion planned for spring execution is expected backlogs have been accumulated to allow continuous 

to result in demand from many industrials. operations well into spring, and the present dearth 
School boards are the largest active buyers. Al- of orders is not alarming. 


Buyers 


this situation has given way to one of 


strength. Equipment prices have been 
steady, and recently the tendency has 
been upward. There has been a little 


improvement in current demand for snap 
flasks. 


. Foundries Buy More 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 16.—October 

sales of foundry equipment, as re- 
ported to the United States census bu- 
reau, showed a considerable increase in 
value as compared with the preceding 
month. Shipments of foundry equip- 
ment also gained, but unfilled orders 
at the close of the month showed less of 
a gain in value as compared with Sep- 
tember. October sales of equipment, in 
value, totaled $233,756, as compared with 
$219,946 in September; shipments were 
$261,047, as compared with $235,226; and 
unfilled orders on Nov. 1 were $329,061, 
as compared with $327,291 on Oct. 1. 


School Board Tools Awarded 
LEVELAND, Dec. 16—Award of 


tools by the local board of educa- 
for the Collinwood junior high 
schoo! was the largest individual busi- 
ness placed in this section 
few months. 


tion 


for the past 
The total awards amounted 
to $41,199.60 and tools ‘were placed with 
seven companies. Of this total, the larg- 
est number went to Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Co., which 
$27,756.63. 


The Strong, Carlisle & Hammend Co. 
Six wood turning lathes 12 x 20-inch 


was awarded 


for 
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elementary pattern shop No. 25 
Six wood turning lathes, 12 x 20-inch for 
advanced pattern shop No. 27 
One wood turning lathe, 16 x 60-inch 
One 30-inch band saw 
One sensitive drill press 
Ten lathes, 13-inch x 5-foot for art metal 
room No. 
Four lathes, 13-inch x 5-foot, with taper at- 
tachments for art metal room No. i 
Seven lathes, 13-inch x 5-foot with semi- 
quick change gear mechanism 
One extension bed gap lathe 
One 30-inch wheel and lever feed drill press 
One bench lathe 9-inch x 3-foot 
One 14-inch sensitive floor drill 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
One oil stove grinder 
One band saw, 18-inch complete with stand 
One trimmer 6A bench trimmer 
One disc sander 
One oil stove grinder 
One disc sander 
One No. 6 trimmer 
American Wood Working Machine Co. 
One bench jointer complete with stand 6-inch 
One 6-inch jointer 
One bench jointer 
William K. Stamets a 
One grinding and buffing motor, Robbins & 
Meyers Co. 
One electric grinder for pottery room 
Two two-wheel bench grinders 
W. M. Pattison Supply Co. 
Two anvils and bases 
One arbor press 
One triple purpose furnace 
The Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co. 
One lathe, 13-inch x 5-foot with full tool room 
equipment 
One 16-inch back geared shaper 
One high speed metal saw 
One universal milling machine 
One tool and cutter grinding machine 
One universal tool grinding machine 
Kearney & Trecker Co. 
One constant speed drive back geared plain 
milling machine 


Little railroad business is active in 
this territory, and although the New 
York Central still has several items on 
inquiry, these awards usually do not come 
into this territory. Automotive business 
continues dull, and with the exception 
of several accessory and parts manufac- 
turers few awards have been made. One 
parts manufacturer recently placed several 
tools for plant extension in the western 
part of the state. Among the interests in 
this district which are contemplating 
purchase of equipment for plant ex- 
pansion are the Ajax Mfg. Co., Central 
Brass Co., Smith Bros. Hardware Co., 
Columbus, and Citizens Auto Parts Co., 
Dayton, O. 

Better sentiment is prevalent 
where but this has not been translated 
into orders as yet. General industrial 
demand is expected to furnish an in- 


every- 
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creased volume of business after Jan. 
1. Automotive interests are not planning 
extensive production programs accord- 
ing to several local dealers and little en- 
couragement is anticipated from this quar- 
ter. December volume of business is bet- 
ter than that in November in many cases, 
one of the largest dealers in this terri- 
tory stating that November was the low 
point of 1924. 

Used equipment is moving at a fair 
pace, with the approaching holidays be- 
ing reflected in this as well as the new 
machinery market. Small tools are in 
fair demand, this including specialties. 
Price cutting has disappeared somewhat, 
although in particular cases extremely 
low quotations are being offered. 

Crane builders are putting less busi- 
ness on their books than at any time in 
several months, but this condition is not 
unexpected, and a sufficient backlog is on 
hand to continue operations well into the 
spring. Prices on cranes and most types 
of hoists are firm, with some weakness 
noticeable in the latter, especially from 
dealers. 


Unprecedented Demand Expected 
INCINNATI, Dec. 16.—Some used 


machinery has been thrown on the 
market here, but without any effect 
on prices. Dealers believe that lower 
prices would find good support from 
buyers of used machinery, but the mar- 
ket is firm and there has been some- 
what more interest in the past week. 
Dealers’ stocks are low, some stating 
that they are carrying about half their 
normal amount. One manufacturer re- 
ports no radial drills in stock, with de- 
liveries on lathes ranging from two to 
four weeks. Manufacturers for the 
most part have been unwilling to make 
up stocks, a policy which has been 
general since the experience of 1920. 
Some advance in prices has been made 
in certain sizes of machines, but this 
is merely for the purpose of leveling 
up quotations to make uniform prices. 
Inquiries for new tools are coming 
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out in larger volume, although they 
involve single units for the most part. 
The trade in general is of the opinion 
that the coming year will witness an 
unprecedented demand for machine 
tools of all kinds. Sales the past week 
involved planers, milling machines, 
lathes, radial drills, screw cutters and 
shapers. 


Look For Turn Soon 


HICAGO, Dec. 16—The Miehle 

Printing Press Co., Chicago, has 
placed three 5-foot radial drills and two 
planert, 60 x 72 inches x 14 feet. The 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind., is placing the structural steel 
for a new machine shop and presumably 
will be in the market for equipment. In- 
dividual sales of Chicago machinery 
houses in the past few days include sev- 
eral centerless grinders and five lathes, 
16 inches x 8 feet. The railroads will 
be good buyers of equipment after the 
turn of the year if their inquiries for 
budget purposes materialize into business. 


Holiday Lull Starts 


OSTON, Dec. 16.—New lists have 
appeared along encouraging lines dur- 
ing the week but sales of new machine 
tools are almost at a standstill and pros- 
pective buyers express a desire to wait 
until after Jan. 1 before placing or- 
ders. Two small lots of lathes and light 
equipment for school houses have been 
entered by Boston dealers during the 
week and perhaps half a dozen scat- 
tered individual tools. The long list 
desired by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad for its Readville 
shops has been definitely put over until 
January. The Boston & Albany has 
brought out a list within the week, but 
is not expected to buy until January. 
Used tools share in the general holi- 
day apathy and according to one of the 
leading dealers have been quieter during 
the past week than at any time since 
September. Prices of both new and old 
equipment hold stationary. 


AONUMA 
iS - 


Crane Awards and Inquiries of the Week 


Orde rs Placed 


150-ton wrecking crane for the Florida East 
Coast railroad, to Industrial Works. 

60-ton, 4-motor crane, 48-foot span, for Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, 115 Broadway, New York, 
to the Whiting Corp. 

50-ton stationary hoist for the Phoenix Utility 
Co., 65 Broadway, New York, placed, the 
order reported going to the Northern En- 
gineering Works. 

40-ton and two 10-ton electric overhead cranes 
for the Lackawanna plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., awarded to an unnamed builder. 

30-ton and 10-ton electric traveling crane, for 

Mystic Iron Works, Boston, to the “Shaw 





Electric Crane Co. 

25-ton locomotive crane for the municipal 
marine terminal, Wilmington, Del., to Indus- 
trial Works. 

25-ton electric traveling crane for Olney J. 
Dean & Co., Chicago, to the Northern En- 
gineering Co. : 

20-ton locomotive crane for the Mystic Iron 
Works, Boston, to Industrial Works. 

20-ton locomotive crane for Guggenheim Bros., 
120 Broadway, New York, to the Browning 
Co. 

20-ton locomotive crane for the Southern rail- 
way, Washington, to an unnamed builder. 

20-ton electric crane, 28-foot span for the 





Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co., a Ca- 
nadian company, to an eastern builder. 

10-ton electric crane, 51-foot, 6-inch span, for 
the Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., An- 
sonia, Conn., to the Milwaukee Electric 
Crane & Mfg. Co. 

One electric overhead crane for the Montclair 
shops of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
Baltimore, order reported placed. 


Orders Pending 


10-ton electric crane, 46-foot span, for the 
George Haiss Mfg. Co., 142nd street and 
Canal place, New York; bids asked on either 
new or used equipment. 


a ASE STS 
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ica, 326 West Madison street, 

Chicago, manufacturer of 
coal and ash handling equipment, has 
appointed C. S. Price, First National 
Bank building, Hazelton, Pa., as its 
district representative for Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. E. E. Elliott will 
be associated with Mr. Price in 
handling the sale of the Conveyors 
products. 


CU en 326 Wes Corp. of Amer- 


* * * 


Sullivan Machinery Co., ‘Chi- 
cago, has opened an office at 412 
East Third street, Los Angeles. 
Benjamin P. Lane is in charge. 

The Cleveland office of the Sul- 
livan Machinery Co., Chicago, has 
been removed from room 824 to 
701 Rockefeller building. Ralph T. 
Stone is district manager. 

* * * 

The Ranson & Orr Co., with 

offices in the Dixie Terminal 





Recent Industrial Business Changes 


building, Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive pig iron sales 
agent for the Norton Iron Works, 
Ashland, Ky. 

* * * 


The New York offices of the 
Reed Prentice Co., Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturer of machine 
tools, has been moved from 536 to 
825 Singer building, 149 Broadway. 
Paul K. Dayton is in charge. 

* * & 

The New York offices of the Eu- 
clid Crane & Hoist Co., and the 
Armington Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, have been moved from 536 to 
825 Singer building, 149 Broadway. 
F. E. Tyng is in charge. 

* * * 

George F. Crivel Co., Inc., now 
are selling agents for the J. W. 
Paxson Co., with offices at 430 Elli- 
cott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. This 
company represents also the New 


Jersey Foundry & Machine Co., man- 
ufacturer of cranes, elevators, hoists 
and trolleys, and other companies. 

* * * 

The Cleveland Worm & Gear 
Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of 
worm gearing, has moved its head- 
quarters from its old East Fortieth 
street plant to a new works at 3249 
East Eightieth street. 

Ba et 

The St. Louis office of the Link- 
Belt Co., 910 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, manufacturer of conveying 
equipment, has been moved to larger 
and better located offices at 3638 
Olive street. 

* * & 

Northwest Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of cranes, drag- 
lines, shovels, etc., has moved its 
entire sales office to the seventeenth 
floor of the Steger building, 28 East 
Jackson boulevard, that city. 








Machinery Shipments to 


Japan Show Increase 


Reaching total figures of $6,314,516 
for the 6-month period ended June 30, 
1924, industrial machinery exports from 
the United States to Japan have in- 
creased approximately 17 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1923, when 
total shipments amounted to $5,387,710, 
according to the industrial machinery 
division of the department of com- 
merce. This is a partial recovery from 
the decline in 1923 when exports of 
American machinery to Japan dropped 
nearly $2,500,000 from $14,256,017 for 
1922. Types of machinery showing fa- 
vorable increases during the current 
year are power-generating machinery, 
except eleetric; construction and con- 
veying machinery; metal working ma- 
chinery; and other miscellaneous in- 
dustrial equipment. 

American exports of construction and 
conveying machinery to Japan which 
declined over $600,000 in 1923 compared 
with 1922, increased approximately 26 
per cent during the first 6 months of 
1924 over the corresponding period of 
1923. Exports of metal working ma- 
chinery which increased slightly in 1923 
over 1922 increased 78 per cent in the 
first half of 1924 over the same period 
in 1923. Exports of lathes nearly 
doubled during these periods; exports 
of milling machines gained from $9975 
to $68,019, boring and drilling machines 
from $14,890 to $52,829 and thread cut- 


ting and screw machines from $6846 
to $51,836. 

In 1923 Japan ranked third among 
the countries of the world as a market 
for American machinery, following Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom. Japan 
ranked second in 1922, absorbing more 
than $14,000,000 worth of industrial ma- 
chinery from the United States. Ja- 
pan’s position has gained steadily in 
importance from 1910 when that coun- 
try was in tenth place with machinery 
exports from the United States amount- 
ing to $1,741,402. 


Aid to Foreign Selling 


Washington, Dec. 16.—The extent to 
which American business and the 
American government has established 
agencies abroad for the promotion of 
American trade is shown in a new 
publication of the foreign commerce 
department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States called 
“United States Trade Promotion 
Agencies Abroad”. 

There are 40 American chambers of 
commerce in cities in foreign countries 
and in dependencies of the United 
States, and the department of com- 
merce has commercial attaches and 
trade commissioners at 40 posts abroad. 
In addition American consular and dip- 
lomatic officals are located in 415 
cities in Europe, North America, 
Central America, West Indies, South 
America, Asia, Oceania, and Africa. 


Rate Uniformity Is Aim of 
Commerce Commission 


Washington, Dec. 16—A general in- 
vestigation of freight rates in the past 
year would have tended to unsettle busi- 
ness conditions, the interstate commerce 
commission stated in its annual report to 
congress. The commission holds that 
progress toward standardization of rates 
could be brought about with better re- 
sults through individual cases and in- 
vestigations dealing with particular rate 
territories or adjustments. The commis- 
sion now has before it about 1300 formal 
complaints alleging particular rate situa- 
tions are unreasonable. 

Lack of standard class and commodity 
rate scales have been the source of 
many complaints, and use of commodity 
rates by the railroads, designed to meet 
the needs of their respective lines and 
shippers, with little regard to the general 
adjustment in contiguous territories, also 
has given rise to complaints on grounds 
of discrimination, the report says. 


“Until rates are made more uniform 
it is impracticable to obtain a uniform 
classification, and it is hoped the process 
of standardizing class rate percentages 
will aid in the accomplishment of that 
purpose,” the report said. “The needs of 
commerce and other practical considera- 
tions often stand in the way of uniformi- 
ty. Rates manifestly should be made 
to encourage and build up the commerce 
of the country, and its free flow should 
not be impeded by theoretical obstruc- 
tions.” 
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Warehouse Steel Prices 


Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 


STEEL BARS 


ChicaZo ..ccccccccccsessose . 
Cimcimeatl .ncccccccccscccece 
Cleveland ....ccccccccccceses 
EP FPPTTTITT TTT 
Los Angeles ....:-sccsececs 
New York ccccccvccceveses 
Philadelphia .....sccccccesee 
Pittsburgh ....++++. pevenses 
pera 
San Francisco ......scccoee 


Chicago cee eeeneeeeeeeceenes 


PielieBee ccccsccccccceces 
BE, RMUB. ccncccccseseveces 


REINFORCING BARS 


EE, ain 6dne dsc esebececs 3.25¢ to 3.50c 
name 3.40c 


RE. be bbedeses sosecessee 
Cimcimmati cccccccccccccccess 
Cs « 6hbGen ae 6ntneee 
BENE Se cdeceeccsevcesere 
Les Angeles, C. L. ...c00- 
Los Angeles, L. C. L.... 

NS Sr tt 
Philadelphia ......0ccccscecs 


DT sthbedneakessces ss 2.25c to 2.40c 
3.35 


San Francisco, C. L. .... 
San Francisco, L. C. L... 
OG PO ee ee 


STANDARD STRUCTURAL seme Kor 
-365c 


SE. na6 9 5450 peed 680665 


PL. 16 n0¢.0600608640600% 
CINE cc ccc cc cccccecece 
DE < Jas cnhve np edeseces 
SEER ic onnnoececeevrgeoese 
DS RPE 
Ze aacecdeewks tintee 


3. 
Philadelphia ............-+-. 2.90¢ to 3.10c 
3.00c 


PicteburGh ..cccccccsesésece 
NE ne cba nin basen 
Sam Francisco .......ccccces 


eer ht Tere ere 
Cs 40 0 cbt ev etavese nes 
ERE. oc ccccsecccegeece 
Cleveland, %-inch and thicker 
Cleveland, 3/l6-inch ....... 
DEE? Asacescecenssecens 
Detrwit, 3/16-inch ........ 
Di GD sasexen b0sncene 


eee eee eee eee eee) 
eee eee eee nee teense 


See eee eee ee eeeee 


. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
Boston, 3/16-inch 3 


ee ee ee 


eee ee 
eee ee eee eee eee ee 
eee eee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee 
ee 


PND no ok ctvecnewonesede ° 

ED. - 06g 5060-00 508 ine ae 

ee BLL Pee eee 

Cleveland, 1-inch and wider 
No. 20 and heavier 


Cleveland, narrower than 
RR 

Detroit ..... deunwes cebas ake 

tie RPA eer 


Philadelphia, #%-inch and wid- 
er, 20 gage and heavier.. 
Philadelphia—narrower than 
PO EE nn ee eae 
SO reer ere 
DUE. cbc ot oseubesbacav hice 
es SN . ode Wkdiehe's «hana ya 


COLD FINISHED STEEL 

i ae a 
Boston (rounds) .......... 
Buffalo (rounds) .......... 
Buffalo (shapes) ........ es 
Chicago (shapes) ..cccesee 20° 
Chicago (rounds) ........ oe 
Cincinnati (rounds) ........ 
Cincinnati (shapes) ........ 
Cleveland (rounds .......... 
Cleveland (shapes) ......... 
Detroit (rounds) ........0+ 
Detroit (shapes) ........0. 
Los Angeles (rounds) .... 
New York (rounds) ....... 
New York (shapes) ....... 
Philadelphia (rounds) ...... 
Philadelphia (shapes) ...... 
Pittsburgh (rounds) ...... 
Pittsburgh (sq. hex. and flats) 
| Ae Bees tore 
San Francisco (rounds) 
Seattle (rounds) .......ss0s- 
St. Paul (rounds) .......... 


WELDED PIPE 


Discounts from warehouse, New York City 


Standard Steel Pipe 
(Subject to Sediea) 


%-¥%-inch butt ....... —3l1 
%-inch butt .......... 41 
}-inch butt .......... —46 
Pee ee 48 
SMH-inch lap ....c.ce0e —~ 44 
7-8-inch lap ......... - —41 
9-10-inch lap ........ —35 
11-12-inch lap ........ —34 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Black Galvanized 
+78 


%-¥%-inch butt ........ +44 
%-inch butt :....4...0. — 4 
ee eee ee —11 
1-1%-inch butt ....... —14 
RS Ae —5 
S-O-UNEM TED ci vccccccs —11 
ea — 3 
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Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


Iron Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron. $5. = 


Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron. 


Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent ino 


ee eS rer errr Bb an 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51 % per cent 
MOG <cxcaccwseeis dwds we cccvéwacsbeds 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey furnaces 


Foundry and basic 53 to 63 


PEF Cent ...crccescsees «++ 9,00 to 10.00 


Copper free low phosphorus 
$3 to 65 per cent ......-..- 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
, cif. Atlantic ports 
low phosphorus, 


low phosphorus, 52 


Norwegian low 


Spanish foundry 


foundry and basic, 
50 to 54 per cent ....0.-.. 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at 


1 cent per pound of metallic manganese 


contained. 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent.... 

Indian, minimum 47 per cent. 

Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent. 
eS ree Ordinary, nominal c.i. a 
centeme as Washed, 42 cents c.i.f. 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 


Illinois mines, per net ton $17.50 to 21.50 


Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid eastern tidewater, per 


Oe OME 1S ce evcdees sed 17.50 to 18.50 








ON ee ee ae ee ae 


Black Galvanized 
+ 2 
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+ 
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Bourne-F uller 
Service 


includes immediate shipment of all 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 


land and Cincinnati 7 

Warehouses 7 
If you are not receiving our Stock- Yj 
list we shall be glad to send it to you Yyy 
regularly upon request. 
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Upson Works 


Open Hearth Steel Bars for Special 
uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 
























THE 
BOURNE-FULLER CoO. 


Iron, Steel 
Pig Iron 
Coke 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
Cincinnati 
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LOS ANGELES—Pacific Meter Works soon 
will construct a 2-story, 50 x 140-foot plant 
at 2136 Atlantic street for the production of 
meters. M. K. Miller is manager of the com- 
pany. 

LOS ANGELES—Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
eof California has awarded contracts to the 
Austin Co. of California, 777 East Wash- 
ington street, for a 1-story, 50 x 60-foot man- 
ufacturing plant at 3210 East Twenty-sixth 
strect. 


LOS ANGELES—Sunset Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
has awarded contracts to the Austin Co. of 


California, 777 East Washington street, for 
constructing a 1-story and mezzanine floor 
foundry at 911 East Sixty-second street, the 
building to be 130 x 140 feet, steel frame. 


POMONA, CAL.—National Vacant Seat In- 
dicator Co. has awarded a contract to the Wesco 
Construction Co. for a 1-story plant here. A. B. 
Rosenthal is architect. W. J. King is vice pres- 
ident of the National Seat company. Noted 
Oct. 2. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Auto Sheet Metal 
Works, 2004 South Main street, has awarded 
contracts for constructing a 1-story, 100 x 
100-foot shop on South Park avenue for the 
manufacture of automobile tops, bodies, auto 
sheet metal work, bumpers, hoods, tanks, etc. 


SANTA ANA, CAL.—Calawon Steel Prod- 
acts Co. has taken an option on a 3-acre 


site where it contemplates constructing a 
plant. J. E. Longren, care of C. F. Free- 
fand, Merritt building, Los Angeles, is or- 


ganizer of the Calawon company. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Capitol Buick Co., 
236 Pearl street, has awarded contracts for 
constructing 2-story garage and repair shop, 


at 80 Washington street. 

OAKVILLE, CONN.—A contract for a plant 
addition has been awarded by the Auto Wire 
Co., manufacturer of wire goods, to Tracy Bros., 
Waterbury, Conn. According to plans by 
Fletcher-Thompson, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., ar- 


whitect, will be four stories high, 60x180 feet. 


FORT PIERCE, FLA—Fee & Stewart, 
Inc., plans constructing an addition to their 
hardware manufacturing plant. 

MIAMI, FLA.—Shoreland Co., 125 East 


Flagler street, has awarded contracts to Mark- 
ley Construction Co., Congress building, for 
a 50 x 125-foot garage and repair shop. 

PORT WENTWORTH, GA.—A plant will 
be operated here by the Savannah Steel Corp., 
Savannah, Ga., recently incorporated for $200,- 
000. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The Lederer-Allard 
Go., Inc., 417 South Center street, has been in- 
corporated for $35,000 to manufacture and do a 
wholesale jobbing business in plumbing, heat- 
ing, mine and factory supplies, by Edna H. 
Edenburn, Edwin R, Lederer and Oliver A. Al- 
lard. 

CHICAGO—Gardiner Metal Co., 2514 West 
Forty-eighth place, was damaged by fire re- 
cently. Little loss resulted. 

CHICAGO—Haynes & Kinder Co., 2250 
West Chicago avenue, manufacturer of electric 
signs is constructing a plant at 2600 North 
Kildare avenue. 


CHICAGO—Universal Tool & Supply Co., 


Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 





Where additional information és 
presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 
appeared. 











1859 Elston avenue, has been incorporated for 
$20,000 to manufacture and deal in hardware 
and metal products, by Maurice A. Orange, 
Harold A. Fein, and Barre Blumenthal. 


CHICAGO—Illinois Central railroad plans 
constructing a 48-stall roundhouse and shop 
buildings in its Markham yards. F. R. Judd 
is engineer of buildings. F. L. Thompson, 
chief engineer, is located at 135 East Eleventh 


place. 


CHICAGO—Thomas Smith, 29 West South 
Water street, contemplates constructing a 3- 
story and basement, 100 x 125-foot brick 
warehouse at Carpenter and Randolph streets, 
for which Fugard & Knapp, 219 East Su- 
perior street, have been retained as architects. 

CHICAGO—Accurate Steel Treating Co., 12 
North Campbell avenue, has been incorporated 
for $15,000 to manufacture and deal in metals, 
their products, machinery, equipment, molds, 
etc., by R. W. Brooks, T. E. Barker and John 
Probeck. 


CHICAGO—Olney J. Dean & Co., 1925 
South Fifty-fourth street, Cicero, have awarded 
general contract to Abell Howe Co., 53 West 
Jackson street, for 1-story, 80 x 215-foot side 
and rear addition to its warehouse. The 
Dean company conducts an iron and _ steel 
warehouse business, 


EVANSTON, ILL.—Lowry, Bageman & Wall 
Co., 1013 Chicago avenue, have been incor- 
porated with $5000 capital, to manufacture and 
deal in electrical machinery and equipment, by 
James P. Wall, Wilbert H. Lowry and Fred J. 
Bageman, Jr. 

OAK PARK, ILL.—Billen & Goldman, 1340 
South Lawndale, plans constructing a 100 x 
150-foot garage and repair shop. | ae 
Himelblau, 30 North Dearborn street, is archi- 
tect. 

RINARD, ILL.—Rinard Mfg. Co. is re- 
ported as seeking two automatic screw machines, 
one geared punch press, die spacer, tumbling 
barrel, hardening pot, and lathe. Used equip- 
ment in good condition will be acceptable. 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railroad, 179 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, has awarded contracts for 
constructing a roundhouse addition here. 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—Asbestos Mfg. Co., 
East Sabine street, will install equipment 
shortly in the plant building originally for 
the Rapid Rim Co. R. J. Evans is general 
manager. The company will specialize in 
asbestos for automotive and industrial pur- 
poses, 

INDIANAPOLIS—Goldberg Ozone Machine 
Co. is reported as seeking power punch presses, 
shears, etc., for manufacture of generators. 

WATERLOO, IOWA.—Cement Machinery 
Corp., plans constructing a 1-story, 80 x 165- 
foot assembling plant and a I1-story, 40 x 
108-foot store house. H. B. Lichty, is presi- 
dent. Contracts have been awarded to Cur- 
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rie Construction Co., 180 West First street, 


for the plants. 


BOSTON—P. Cerbone, 159 Everett street, is 
reported as seeking equipment and tools for an 
automobile service station and garage, 


BOSTON __Merrimac Oil Burning System, 53 
Merrimac street, seeks a hollow spindle lathe, 
and a 14 to 16-inch upright drill. 

BOSTON—The Boston Elevated Railway Co. 
is constructing a 1-story power house at For- 
est Hill, estimated to cost $50,000. 

BOSTON—Keystone Mfg. Co., 53 Wareham 
street, manufacturer of metal toys, is in the 
market for equipment for a new plant at 299 
A street, South Boston. 

BOSTON—Tower Mfg. Corp., 98 Brookline 
avenue, manufacturer of radio apparatus is in 
the market for equipment for the manufacture 
of loud speakers. 


ROSENDALE, MASS.—F. Westurland, 1540 
Centre street, has inquiries out for equipment for 
an automobile service garage. 


ROXBURY, MASS.—Bay State Welding 
Co., 1641 Columbus avenue, is in the market 
for additional equipment and tools for a weld- 
ing station. 

ROXBURY, MASS.—A Gavieni, 59 Burrill 
street, is inquiring for equipment and _ tools 
for an automobile repair shop on Main street, 
Cambridge. 

ROXBURY, MASS.—E. Van Noorden Co., 
100 Magazine street, is inquiring for mis- 
cellaneous equipment for enlarging and equip- 
ping its sheet metal working plant. 

WATERTOWN, MASS.—C. J. Connelly, 81 
Main street, is in the market for equipment 
for an automobile service station and garage. 

WESTBORO, MASS.—Board of education is 
seeking manual training equipment, including 
wood and metalworking tools, for a new high 
school. 


DETROIT—Liberty Machine Screw Co., 5680 
Twelfth street, is in the market for a used au- 
tomatic screw machine. 


DETROIT—Holly Carburetor Co. plans con- 
struction of a l-story plant on Jefferson ave- 
nue estimated to cost $65,000. 

DETROIT—Barnes Wire Fence Co., 1930 
Ferry Park, has awarded contracts to the 
H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, engineer and 
builder, for a I-story, 60 x 168-foot plant, 
of galvanized corrugated metal. 

LANSING, MICH.—Board of education 
plans installation of manual training equip- 
ment in a new high school which is estimated 
to cost $400,000. 

MARCELLUS, MICH.—I. M. Smith & 
Son, manufacturers of motor truck cab bodies, 
will rebuild at once its plant recently dam- 
aged by fire. 

PETOSKEY, MICH.—Blackmer Rotary 
Pump Co. has awarded contracts to Owen, 
Ames Kimball Co., 38 Pearl northwest, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for a 1-story, 90 x 320-foot 
plant to be constructed at 1809 Century ave- 
nue southwest, Grand Rapids. 


PORT HURON, MICH.—New Egyptian 
Portland Cement Co. is inquiring for handling 
materials, conveyors, etc. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Economy Lamp Co. 
plans construction of a 1-story plant addition 
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for spring building, George J. Brinham, 1705 
Washington street, is president. 

ST. LOUIS—Atlas Iron Works, Geraldine 
and Slevin avenues, is reported as seeking a cut- 
off saw, a 5 to 10-ton electric crane and a 3- 
phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt motor. 

ST. LOUIS—Viking Automatic Sprinkler 
Co. has been incorporated for $10,000 by J. 
B. Wilson, Chester Stem, 761 Heman street, 
and others. 

ST. LOUIS—More-Jones Brass & Metal 
Co., 314 North Broadway, has awarded con- 
tracts for constructing a 1 and 2-story brass 
foundry, to Fruin-Colnon Construction Co., 
Merchants Laclede building. 

ST. LOUIS—W. Johnson & Son Machinery 
Co., has awarded: contracts to Walter C. Hart- 
ing Construction Co., International Life build- 
ing, for a l-story, 100 x 185-foot warehouse. 
W. C. Johnson is president of the Machinery 
company at 1001 North Sixth street. 

ST. LOUIS—White Iron Castings Corp. has 
been incorporated with $9000 capital, to manu- 
facture wholesale and retail castings of iron, 
brass and other metals, by F. W. Feuerbacher, 
A. H. Feuerbacher, Joseph P. Doerr, and M. W. 
Feuerbacher, Liberty Central Trust Co. building, 
attorney. 

ST. LOUIS__Laclede Truck & Tractor Co. 
has been organized with $100,000 capital and 
4000 shares no par value stock, to manufacture 
and deal in motor cars, motor trucks, tractors 
and other motor vehicles, by W. W. Strack, 
A. D. Franz, J. W. Loeblein, W. A. Campbell 
and W. A. Koons. Offices are at Ninth and 
Mullanphy streets. 

PORTSMOUTH, WN. H.—Chadwick & 
Trefethen, manufacturers of reamers, are con- 
structing a 1-story addition to their plant. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Fagan Iron Works, 
Fourteenth street, will reconstruct its pattern 
shop, recently damaged by fire. 

KEARNEY, N. J.__Western Electric Co. has 
closed bids on 11 buildings which it plans con- 
structing here. No announcement as yet has 
been made as to the details. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Lawrence Products Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated with $100,000 cap- 
ital, to manufacture and deal in metal and iron 
products. Offices are at Legal street and Penn- 
sylvania railroad tracks. 

ROCHELLE PARK, N. J.—A $30,000 ma- 
chine shop addition will be erected by the San- 
dow Tool Co. According to plans by Gretsch 
& Brenner, Bible House, N. Y., architects, the 
proposed structure will be 1-story high, 50x100 
feet. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Todd Ship Yards 
Corp., New York, has awarded contracts for 
constructing an addition to its machine shops. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—John J. A. Rafter, was 
planning construction of a 2-story, 75x102-foot 
garage at 200 Arlington avenue. H. Yarish, 12 
Graham avenue, is architect. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—R. H. Hasley, 72 More- 
land avenue is in the market for equipment for 
an automobile repair shop. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—F. Vatta, 65 East Ben- 
nett street, is inquiring for tools and equipment 
for an automobile service station. 

BUFFALO—Board of education took bids 


until Dec. 15 for constructing a 3-story elec- 
trical vocational training school on East 
Delaware avenue. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—John Reinheimer, 308 


East Genesee street, has retained James J. Geig- 
and, 340 Herman street, for a 1-story, 160x200- 
foot brick, steel and concrete plant, to be, used 
as show room, nickel plating shops and offices. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Essex Iron & Steel Co. 
has been incorporated for $25,000 to manufac- 
ture and deal in steel products, by G. Benjamin, 
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H. F. Dolan and C. F. McMahon, with S. J. 
Hollender as attorney. 


ENDICOTT, N. Y.—Endicott Forging & 
Mfg. Co., Inc., is constructing a new brick build- 
ing, 50x130 feet for the manufacture of drop 
forgings. 

LACKAWANNA, N. Y.—The board of edu- 
cation at Buffalo, is taking bids on equipment 
for vocational training purposes, including a 
12-inch screw cutting lathe, an emery grinder, 
and blacksmith forge. 

NEW YORK—Overland Metal Novelty Co., 
141 Wooster street, is reported as seeking a 
hand screw machine. 

NEW YORK—Orado Corp. has been formed 
with 200 shares no par value common stock, 
to manufacture and deal in machinery, by 
S. W. Murray, M. Caldwell and A. T. Foster, 
with F. J. Knoor, Albany, N. Y., as attorney. 

AKRON, O.—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
has awarded general contracts to the Hunkin- 
Conkey Construction Co., Hunkin-Conkey 
building, Cleveland, for constructing a ma- 
chine shop and completion of building No. 41. 
Condron Co., Monadnock building, Chicago, 
is industrial engineer. G. M. Stadelman, 
1144 East Market street, is president of the 
Goodyear company. 

BELLEFONTAINE, O.—New York Central 
railroad is reported to be planning constructing 
roundhouse here for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis railroad. One also will be 
constructed at Galion, O. John E. Anderson, 
1013 Williamson building, Cleveland, is district 
freight agent. 

CINCINNATI—Hart Oil Burner Co. of Ohio 
has been formed with 500 shares no par value 
stock to manufacture and deal in heating ap- 
pliances, by Robert A. Cline, Harold P. Col- 
lins, Charles R. Lingo, Edwin J. Richard and 
William C. Willging. 

CLEVELAND—American Iron & Metal Co. 
has been incorporated with 100 shares no par 
value stock, by Henry J. McGinness, Howard 
M. Wertheimer, Laura M. Smith, Adrian Et- 
tinger and Helen Sup. 

CLEVELAND—Forest City Foundry & Mfg. 
Co., 1220 Main avenue, has awarded contracts 


to H. G. Slatmeyer & Son, 203 Lakeside 
avenue, for a 1-story, 80 x 119-foot brick plant 
at 9321 Maywood. Albert Gerdum, is presi- 
dent of the Forest City company. 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 
has awarded general contract for a 4-story, 
brick plant at Lakeside avenue and East 
Forty-ninth street, to Bolds Construction Co., 
1969 East Seventy-ninth street. George S. 


Rider, 601 Century building, is structural en- 
gineer. Noted Dec. 4. 

CLEVELAND—Klein Auto Body Co., 5535 
Storer avenue, has awarded contracts to James 
Pekarek, 3509 West Boulevard, for construct- 
ing I1tstory, 30 x 140-foot brick plant on 
West Twenty-fifth street, between Sacket and 
Myers Bernard Klein, 5707 Storer 
avenue, is president. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Madison Service & Sales 
Co., 188% East Long street, is taking bids 
on equipment for an automobile accessories 
manufacturing plant to be constructed in 1925, 
R. F. Gatch 


DAYTON, O.—Meeker Mfg. Co., 326 South 
Main street, plans constructing a new plant 
at approximately $300,000 cost, for the manu- 
facture of automotive and other axles. 

DAYTON, O.—Citizens Auto Parts Co. has 
tetained C. A. Hook, 311 Realty building, as 
architect for a 2-story, 30 x 70-foot building 
J. J. Jacobs, 12 Hamilton avenue, is president 
of the Citizens company. 

ELYRIA, O.—General Phonograph Co., is 
reported as seeking six presses and_ six 
smaller miscellaneous machines. 

LIMA, O.—The Nickel Plate railroad 


avenue, 


is engineer. 


has 
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awarded contracts to Green & Sawyer, Sav- 
ings building, Lima, for constructing a 1- 
story, 68 x 82-foot machine shop extension at 
South Main street. J. C. Wallace, engineer- 
ing department of the railroad at Indianapolis, 
is district engineer. 


TOLEDO, O.—Art Iron & Wire Co., 2113 
Canton street, expected to be in its new plant 
on Curtis street about Feb. 1. Gettins-Kopitke 
Co. has the construction contract. 


TOLEDO, O—H. P. Dodge Engineering 
Co., Jackson and Thirteenth streets, manufac- 
turer of electrical batteries, plans constructing 
a 2-story plant. 


TOLEDO, O.—Wine Railway Appliance 
Co., has awarded contracts to Compte Nau- 
man Co., 2014 Consaul street, for a 2-story 
97 x 365-foot plant. Mills, Rhines, Bellman 
& Nordhoff Co., 1234 Ohio building, is archi- 
tect. W. E. Wine, Waterworks drive, is presi- 
dent of the Wine company. Noted Nov. 27. 


TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Steel Castings Co., 
has awarded the general contract for a 1- 
story, 62 x 104-foot building to William Bar- 
do, 2105 Robinwood avenue. Mills, Rhines, 
Bellman & Nordhoff Co., 1234 Ohio building, 
is architect. J. B. Nordhoff, Smead avenue, 
is president of the Castings company. 


WILLARD, O.—The local board of education 
is inquiring for two lathes, 18-inch saws, and 
other tools for the proposed high school. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Commercial Shearing 
& Stamping Co., Box 309, is inquiring for 
a toggle drawing press of tie rod construction. 


CLEARFIELD, PA.—Gearhart Knitting Ma- 
chine Co. has started constructing a plant 32x 
82 feet, of steel, brick and concrete. Dresser, 
Minton & Scobell Co., Cleveland and Pittsburgh, 
is general contractor. 


CONNELLSVILLE, PA.—Efforts are being 
made by the local chamber of commerce, and 
business clubs to have the Sligo Iron & Steel 
Co. rebuild its plant recently damaged by fire. 


CONNELLSVILLE, PA.—Hyatt Motor Co., 
West Main street, is inquiring for lathe, drill 
and other equipment for a motor repair shop. 
J. L. Hyatt is purchasing agent. 


ECONOMY, PA.—Central Tube Co., First 
National bank, Pittsburgh, has awarded con- 
tracts for constructing three 1-story buildings, 
115 x 225-foot, 100 x 450-foot and 78 x 200- 
foot. 


GLASSMERE, PA.—Ford Motor Co. will 
construct a $1,500,000 power plant here next 
spring, through the Ford Glass Co. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—National Radiator Co. 


is inquiring for a vertical milling machine. 


MT. BRADDOCK, PA.—W. J. Rainey, Inc., 
will not reconstruct its shops damaged by fire 
in the latter part of November. Replacement of 
the damaged units would involve an expenditure 
of about $100,000, and heavier machine work 
will be contracted instead of produced by the 
company itself. 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA._Townsend Co., 
manufacturer of wire and wire products, rivets, 
nails, etc., is reported as seeking two 5-ton elec- 
tric cranes for a new storage building. 


PHILADELPHIA—Acme Brass Co., Fox 
Chase, has taken out a permit to construct a 
foundry addition at American and Bristol streets. 


PHILADELPHIA_Bids were closed Dec. 
12 by J. Ethan Fuelstein, architect, on a plant 
and service station to be erected at Huntington 
Park and McMichael, 


PHILADELPHIA—The Truscon Steel Co., 
1505 Grace street, has been awarded a $10,000 


(Concluded on Page 1668) 
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Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago . 
Cleveiand 


Vetrou 
Eastern 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Valleys 


(dealers) 


Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


Buffalo 


Chicago 
Detroit 


Detroit, 
Chicago 





Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 
Eastern 
Pitts. 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
Eastern 
P ittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Chicago .. 


Eastern 
New York, 
Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, 





St. Louis, 
St. Louis 
Boston (de: 
Ruffalo 
Eastern 
New York 











Birmingham 
(dealers) 


Cincinnati (dealers) 
(dealers) 
Pennsylvania 


No. 1 railroad steel New 


(dealers) ‘ 


Valleys... 


Birmingham 
No. 


Cincinnati (dealers) 


Cleveland . 


Pennsylvania 
billet 
SHOVELING STEEL 
18.50 to 18.75 
15.00 to 15.50 
16.50 to 17. 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
Kapisshestewecvesatec Ge an aeue 
cones eo ee 
.50 
.00 


Pennsylvania 


|| Cinemnati 
Detroit, No. 2 


Pennsylvania 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
14.00 to 14.50 
15.00 to 15.50 
19.00 to 19.50 
19.00 to 19.50 
19.00 to 19.50 
15.50 to 16.06 
15.00 to 15.50 
cocceses 20,00 6021.00 
15.00 to 16.00 
21.00 to 21.50 
16.50 to 17.00 
cc vabpekwAne ket tua Ee ae 


(dealers) 


Terre eee eee eee 


York 


15.060 to 16.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
17.50 to 18.00 
15.50 to 16.00 


16.00 to 16.25 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE , 
11.75 to 12.25 
9.50 to 10.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
14.00 to 14.50 
14.50 to 15.00 
20.75 to 21. 


16.50 to 17.0 


(dealers) 


(dealers) 


crops 25. 


and bloom 


23.00 to 23 
20.50 to 21 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 


19.50 to 20. 


18.00 to 18 


(dealers) 


15.00 to 15. 


12.50 to 13.00 
19.50 to 20.00 
18.00 to 18.50 
. 


50 


Cincinnati (dealers) .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Clee ~~ vs kceedersvaetives 14.50 to 15.25 
Yetroit 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 16.50 to 17.00 
PON 4k wa slo thnenien due 18.50 to 19.0u 
St. Louis 12.00 to 12.50 
PON: onkavad wetaceraesond 16.00 to 16.50 


25 


Cleveland (over 6 ft.) so wernt Ree Os 75 
ES is ae dicig eos adga'oe 19.00 to 19.50 
STOVE PLATE 
or oak « Sue be no 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (consumers) 15.00 to 15.50 
hae eee wind 60 0 0.bs) 4% 15.00 to 15.50 
Pe vibe ehews esse edness 18.00 to 18.50 


12.00 to 12.50 
15.50 to 16.00 


MNetroit ‘net tons) dealers 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 12.25 to 12.75 
ee bs eget gaas san 15.50 to 16.00 
en Le ep ie a e's whe 16.00 to 16.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
SE eer 


7.50 to 18.00 
3.00 to 24.00 
50 to 26.00 


00 


00 


00 


Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 19.00 to 20.00 
RO Ra ee rete 18.00 to 18.50 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 
i ei AEE: ine cac'ed chav swens 11.00 to 11.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
PD. songenn §hsnads sas aba eee ee ane 
Pn. .acancthbes kana s* am 19.50 to 20.00 
Ph ee couch bo ba wees es 4s 18.00 to 18.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
EE ON 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers) seccscceccs Bee ee 17.00 
Buffalo No pares ee acvccese afe00 00 16.00 
NE er eee 19.00 to 19.50 
Cleveland, No l Srey rrr 16.25 to 16.50 
Se I, BO eshte bone 18.75 to 19.25 
Chicago, No. 2 alata 18.75 to 19.25 
i, No. 1 (dealers) 13.50 to 14.00 
ibben ease cane 15.00 to 15.50 
Pennsylvania. 20.00 to 21.00 
No, 1 (dealers). 16.00 to 16.50 
SS Breas 17.00 to 17.50 
POO, SE ck cne sence see we 21.50 
3 t Sort. eee 16.75 to 17.25 
16.50 to 17.00 
wrouGHT ‘PIPE 
ulers) .. .-e+ 12.50 to 13.00 
ee ae. 14.00 to 14.50 


50 


13.75 to 14.25 


YARD WROUGHT 


PN en ae os a bo nie o'ae 15.00 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
CITY WROUGHT 
Sree TR sive ccacis 15.00 to 15.50 
BUSHELING 
STEN. 9 le es a ee 17.50 to 18.00 
ESS SE eer rr are 16.75 to 17.25 
i) 2 2 os r eee pecedn 10.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) 12.00 to 12.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 cccccssecs 16.00 to 16.25 
Sewanee, INO... 2 cveccccoece 14.25 to 14.75 
ies. ‘seriwensvekaese 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit, No. 2 (new) ...... 11.00 to11.50 
Detroit, me Be. CORE candice 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Pere. es Fp stecesensd 17.00 to 17.50 
aS a OS Gey tare ee 16.75 to 17.25 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
PEONUREE i cae cvoscissdas 7.00 to 8.00 
ee EO” rr eer per 11.50 to 12.09 
DE. ep obnuded ct eagkaeea 14.00 to 14.50 
SEINE? (5. oecte Wale Gale 8 we Ok ro 12.25 to 12.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
CN a 3K 8a ko ee ails 16.00 to 16.50 
Detroit (denlera)d- .i..cpecccee 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 17.00 to 17.50 
New York (dealers) ....... 12.50 to 13.00 
PINE «ait ia oes 8 de awh ee 17.50 to 18.00 
in «eh dio hati ak Ce ee ee 10.00 to 10.50 
WEE Sue covessesiuen'éhnan 15.50 to 15.75 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) ..- 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain) ........ 700 to 8.00 


> abe deal ae 15.50 to 16.00 
11.50 to 12.00 


(chemical) 
(dealers) 


Boston 
Boston 


RP Pee Nee eee 14.50 to 15.00 
NIN ehirains she's we bs oD at ae oe 14.50 to 15.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) 12.00 to 12.50 
SRE vee ees ichecdooesene 16.25 to 16.50 
Detroit (dealers) ............ 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 20.00 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 10.75 to 11.25 
PE: “cescevenseewon ts 17.00 to 17.50 
i SE  cchucseasndens ace? 12.00 to 12.50 
NE ins Sin 6G ates 9 KW 8 8 16.50 to 17.00 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 


Ee ee eer 9.50 to 10.00 
iS EE a er ee 16.00 to 16.50 
Detroit (dealers) ............ 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 13.00 to 15.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 9.75 to 10.25 
I aa ee ee 15.00 to 15.50 
IRON AXLES 
EE Se 18.00 to 18.50 
Boston (consumers) ........ 31.00 to 32.00 
DE 54 uhe ah aadbewnssasow ee 26.50 to 27.00 
SN < Si iw hale 6b. 6% o-0% 30.75 to 31.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) ....... 23.00 to 23.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 30.00 
A Re coer eee 27.50 to 28.00 
IRON RAILS 
 «ceuehes Che oo wake h ee & 18.00 to 18.50 
I tr acs osm gaalee wes 000 6% 19.00 to 19.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 13.50 to 14.00 
RS ee ee 18.00 to 18.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
RD SAG Wise sete caskapase 14.50 to 15.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ...... 10.00 to 10.50 
LN. RE xk 4 botu tates 0 <x 14.50 to 15.00 
ek ans, akc oh no tla Be awe 13.00 to 13.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
PE Ca npebas a Shea eas 6 0 15.50 to 16.00 
CD chee odenes sale biee< 18.00 to 18.50 
PE SET eT Tee 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
ge Ee ee 16.50 to 17.00 
FORGE mentee 
Boston (dealers) . 11.50 to 12.00 
SE age 15.00 to 15.50 
RRO 005 8 ou tals aigalwul’ bss > 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) 15.50 to 15.75 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) 14.75 to 15.00 
Petrone GORE) .ciseeseccee 11.50 to 12.00 
PRI, 6. Sa dake ea see 6 6 16.00 to 16.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers) .......... 11.50 to 12.00 + 


Chicago ; Pres errr PR a, 


Eastern P en insylv ME eascrses 16.50 to 17.00 
_ ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago ; teseceeecesecens 24,00 to 24.50 
A ae aes | ?.00 to 22.50 
ANGLE } \RS—IRON 
RFE OS re 
ep Bes eee eee oe 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston (dealers) .......... 12.00 to 12.59 
ein hig 0 2 3 Kk ee 9.6 Wk 15.00 to 15.5u 
oe SR ay eee ee aed ae ae 16.50 to 17.00 
eS ES a ee ee 16.50 to 16.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
PR er sess baeh eee 17.50 to 18.00 
re 13.00 to 13.50 
aes STEEL CAR AXLES 
IGE at By 17.50 to 18.06 
Boston (consumers) ........ 20.00 to 20.50 
WAG aco ied scckasecues ws 20.00 to 20.50 
SNE es CoNGA oak atieseany 2 22.50 to 23.00 
ef he See ee 19.50 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 25.00 to 26.00 
NE, wy Sh op Dip win'aiale dad 21.50 to 22.00 
ar ON SS. ds oda-we vine Shame 22.00 to 22.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (consumers) ........ 21.00 to 21.50 
Chicago SAA RUS MAA sed R ce ay ee tea 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 25.00 to 26.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 18.50 to 19.5u 
Shs. BN sada k 63a s bons aRES 20.00 to 20.50 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, tram car ...... 16.00 to 17.00 
Birmingham, iron ........... 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (consumers) ....... 17.50 to 18.00 
PME So kale aah Wid cx steers 19.00 to 20.00 
COeGN, OOM. kw cca accads 19.50 to 20.0U 
Chicago; steel’ ..56...5...... 22.50 to 23.00 
ee Ree Perrier. b 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 1Y¥.uu 
New York tron (dealers) - 14.75 to 1o.25 
Pirtstargn, “WON ok sks. kes 20.00 to 20.50 
Pittsburgh, etecl. os cewiscaces 23.00 to 23.50 
ee ee eee 18.25 to 18.75 
ee ee 20.50 to 21.00 

er NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola ........ 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (consumers) ........ 19.50 to 20.00 
SD ES ee ae 18.25 to 18.75 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery .. 20.75 to 21.25 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 

WIOUIEE Ac bun ee weecdaea’ 19.50 to 20.00 
Cimeinnati) No. 1 macninery 

cupola (net tons dealers) 19.50 to 20.00 
Cleveland, cupola .......... 20.00 to 20.50 
Detroit (met tons) (deaiers).. 19.50 to 16.UU 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 20.00 
New York, cupola (dealers). 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola .......... 18.50 to 19.00 
San Francisco, delivered ..... 24.00 
el BR Oe Fe i ge re 18.00 
St Louis, railroad ........ 19.50 to 20.00 
St. Louis, machinery 20.00 to 20.50 
ME  ~pabwhas <iak eas he 6uen 19.50 to 19.75 

HEAVY sen 
Boston (consumers) : - 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo (breakable) ......... 16.00 tu lo.se 
RAI een gs kL 14.50 to 14.75 
Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 15.50 to 16.0: 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 18.50 to 19.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 14.00 to 14.50 
WUEOER:: eS cde cee sects ¥a00 18.00 to 18.50 
MALLEABLE 

Boston (railroad) ........... 17.25 to 17.75 
Buffalo. SAI faieo.0 00 4-0-0 tS 20.00 to 20.50 
Chicago, railroad .....ccccccs 20.25 to 20.75 
Chicago, agricultural ....... 18.25 to 18.75 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

| Erie 16.50 to 17.06 


17.00 to 17.50 
19.00 to 19.25 


(dealers).. 
agricultural 


Cincinnati, railroad 
Cleveland, 


Cleveland, railroad ......... 19.75 to 20.00 
Detroit (dealers) ere ne 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad ......... 20.50 to 21.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ...... 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, railroad ........ 16.75 to 17.25 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham tram car ...... 15.00 to sped 
Boston (dealers) ............ 14.50 to 15.0! 
J sehr ay ee 20.00 to 20. 50 
CNL - eas, arahh-t Wee Sete ® 6 19.00 to 19.50 
TE. Skncéb aby en aesa yest 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
New York (dealers) ......-. 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh district .......... 21.50 to 22.00 
Se ee 18.50 to 19.00 
‘ LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
RAIN 2 Si Gk tie tos < oh ae sae xd Oe $020.50 
ee ON eS CR . 19.00 to 19.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS ‘PUNCHINGS 
ee pe er car ae 19.50 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..++ 22.00 to 24.00 
|) ee 8 ee 
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Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Also presses making crucible- ‘ yet oe mn 22) a Please indicate character of 
size bricks of copper, brass, nt A Ni bra scrap, quantity and heaviest 
aluminum and other metals. Pw } - gauge, wnen writing. 


Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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Construction andEnterprise 
(Concluded from Page 1665) 


contract for the erection of a building for the 
Dura Leather Co. 

PHILADELPHIA—tThe General Electric Co. 
has awarded a $4500 contract to the Turner Con- 
struction Co., for the erection of a building at 
Sixty-eighth street and Elmwood. 

PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania railroad is 
seeking a universal tool cutter grinder, a bor- 
ing mill, radial drill and drill press, for shops 
at Harrisburg, Pa., Ft. Wayne, Ind., Altoona, 


Pa., and Columbus, O. S. Porcher is gen- 
eral purchasing agent. 

POTTSTOWN, PA —S. S. Fretz Jr. & 
Co., Philadelphia, operators of a brass, iron 
and steel pipe nipple industry has purchased 
about seven acres of ground where it plans 
construction of a large modern plant. Thomas 
Hughes is local superintendent. 

ALLENTOWN, PA.-—Franks Motor Co. 
has started constructing a large garage and 
automobile repair shop. 

UNIONTOWN, PA.—W. J. Rainey Coa) 
& Coke Co., Mt. Braddock, Pa., was damaged 
badly by fire recently with heavy loss to 
machinery and_ tools. Decision as to re- 


building has not as yet been reached. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—-Rhode Island Heat- 
ing & Equipment Corp. has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital, to manufacture and deal 
in heating equipment, by Thomas Hampson, 
Myrtle D. Wentworth and Gladys L. Potter. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Pressed Metal 
Mfg. Co. soon will start constructing a 1- 
story plant estimated to cost $150,000. 

TRINITY, TEX.—The city soon will con- 
struct a new waterworks system at an esti- 
mated cost of $55,000. 

WACO, TEX.—American Spring Wheel Co. 
has been incorporated for $200,000 by Thomas 
J. Northern and manufacture a 
patented automobile spring. 

KELSO, WASH.—Northwestern Electric Co. 
purchased 760 acres of land near here 
the construction of a hydroelectric plant 
on Lewis river. 

SEATTLE—The Hofius 
Co. will plant at 
and First avenue. 

BEAVER DAM, WIS.—F. Zweck, 120 South 
Spring street, is inquiring for sheet metal work- 


others to 


has 
for 


Steel & Equipment 


construct a Spokane street 


ing machinery. 


BELOIT, Merman & 


WIS.—Architects 
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Skogstad, LaCrosse, Wis., have been selected 
by the Beloit board of vocational education 
to make plans for the new $200,000 central 
continuation school. Plans will be ready Feb. 
1 and work will be started so that the building 
will be ready by Sept. 1. A. C. McCreary 
is principal of the school. 


CUDAHY, WIS.—Architects Robert A. 
Messmer & Bro., Majestic building, Mil- 
waukee, are preparing plans for the new 
Cudahy high school, which will contain a 


complete manual training and domestic science 


institute. A bond issue of $300,000 has been 
approved. The board of education, F. H. 
Schade, 722 Layton avenue, chairman, will 
take bids about Feb. 1. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Sanitary Refrig- 


erator Co. is completing additions to its plant 
to cost $100,000. 


WAUWATOSA, WIS.—The Liberty Found- 
ry Co., Fifty-seventh and State streets, manu- 
facturer of gray iron castings, is about to 
erect a brick and steel addition, 45 x 65 feet. 


MILWAUKEE—Charles §S. Winter, propri- 
etor of the Milwaukee Wiper Co., 270 South 
Water street, waste materials, has incorporated 
the business under the same name, The cap- 
ital stock is $15,000 and is owned largely by 


Mr. Winter. 

MILWAUKEE—Harry Vogelsang 71 Cham- 
bers street, has incorporated the New 
York Sheet Metal Co. with $10,000 capital 
stock to manufacture sheet metal products 
of all kinds. E. Phillips and W. J. Zim- 
mermann are associated with him. 

MILWAUKEE—Architect A. T.  Seiden- 


schwartz, 290 Third street, is awarding con- 
tracts for a new automobile building at Grand 
avenue and Thirty-sixth street, to be occupied 
by the newly organized Hoppe Motor Car Co. 
It will be 60 x 155 feet, 2-story, and cost 
about $65,000 complete. 


NEW LONDON, WIS.—A _ $30,000 public 
garage and repairshop will be built here early 


next spring by Leonard Ziebell and C. J. 
Thompson. The building will be 60 x 120 
feet, of fireproof construction. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS.—Milwaukee Laundry 
Washer Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture a line of laundry machinery and equip- 
ment. George J. Woboril and Oliver Ongley 


are incorporators, 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Bell Machine Co. is con- 
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structing a plant addition to cost about $50,- 
000. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—Metal store and window 
fixtures, show cases, etc., will be manufac- 
tured by the newly organized Superior Show 
Case Co., capital stock $25,000. The or- 
ganizers are R. L. Schmeling, F. J. Heuer 
and W. A. Meyers. 


Business in Canada 


GALT, ONT.—P. W. Gardiner & Son, have 
awarded general contract to G. H. Thomas & 
Sons for addition to their machine shop. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—The McCoy Ander- 
son Radiator Co., Ltd., has been incorporated 
to manufacture radiators, engines, motors, ma- 
chinery, etc., with $600,000 capital stock; by 
Arthur G. Browning, Norman W. Byrne, Percy 
J. E. Graham and others. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—The Beach Foundry Co., 
manufacturers of stoves, ranges, furnaces, etc., 
is building an addition to its plant 60x80 feet, 
l-story, solid brick with concrete foundations. 
It is stated that the addition will be completed 
and equipment installed within five months. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Hy-Lo Jacks, Ltd., 
has been incorporated to acquire and take over 
the right to manufacture hydrostatic jacks, im- 
plements, tools, etc., with $150,000 capital stock; 
by Edward L. Middleton, George Keogh, Albert 
E. Knox and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Business 
Machines, Ltd., has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture cash registers, adding machines, type- 
writers, business machines, etc., with $40,000 
capital stock; by George McC. Willoughby, 
James N. Marquis, Ivan D. Corcoran and 
others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Hoyt Metal Co., 
Eastern Ave., has started work on a plant to 
cost $350,000, to be 175x350 feet, steel, glass 
and brick construction, which is expected to be 
completed and in operation by next April. A 
brass foundry in which the latest equipment avail- 


able will be installed will also be erected. Noted 
Dee. 11. 
MONTREAL, QUE.—G. Martel, 5626 Park 


avenue, is reported as inquiring for complete 

equipment for an automobile repair shop. 
MONTREAL, QUE.—Superior Bolt & 

Screw Co., Ltd., is reported as seeking. equip- 


ment for manufacturing bolts, screws, etc., 
and for wire drawing. Company may be 
reached in care of Crankshaw & Chevalier, 
McGee building. 


New Trade Publications 


SHEET METAL EQUIPMENT—Materials 
and machinery used in sheet metal work are fea- 


tured in a 248-page general catalog by the 
J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co., Cleveland. 
STAMPINGS—Its complete line of metal 


stampings for agricultural uses is shown in a 
current catalog by the Mit-Shell Stamping Mfg. 
Co., Quincy, Il. 

COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT—Major prod- 
ucts of the Combustion Engineering Corp., New 
York, are shown in a pamphlet issued by that 
company. 


FIRE BRICK—tTests by the Mellon Institute 
for Industrial Research, as applied to its refrac- 
tory products are reproduced in a leaflet by the 
Ashland Fire Brick Co., Ashland, Ky. 


RUST PROOFING—A steel disc, half rusted 
and half bright, clipped to the front cover of a 
booklet by the American Rust Proof Co., New 
York, offers impressive evidence of this com- 


pany’s rust proofing coating. The principle of 
the coating and its industrial applications are de- 
scribed. 


PRECISION COLD MILLS—A leaflet by 
the Blake & Johnson Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
shows a mill of the double reduction type, with 
specifications and complete description of its 
construction its advantages. 

PYROMETERS—Instruments and service of 
the Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, with 
the varied uses to which pyrometers may be put 
are described in a catalog just issued by that 
company. It is a condensed exposition of the 
value of accurate measurement of temperature in 
various industrial operations. 

CLAMSHELL BUCKETS—An - essential 
piece of apparatus in handling loose materials 
the clamshell bucket is described in its varied 
uses and many applications in a booklet by the 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland. De- 
tails of construction and data for choosing the 


and 





best suited for a given purpose are also pre- 
sented. 


GEAR DRIVES—A bulletin by the Mesta 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, presents its double- 
helical cut tooth gear drives for speed reduction 
in rolling mill service. They are produced in 
the company’s own plant from raw material to 
finished products, insuring care in quality and 
workmanship. Halftones present the entire proc- 
ess of manufacture and also numerous installa- 
tions of the gears. 


FURNACE ARCHES—A 50-page catalog is- 
sued by the M. H. Detrick Co., Chicago, illus- 
trates a number of furnace settings in which 
the Detrick-type arches are used. In this arch 
construction tile are suspended from castings 
which allow replacement easily. Burning of 
pulverized fuel has brought new problems and 
the sectional supported wall devised by this 
company is offered as a solution for some of 
them. 
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Iron and Steel Freight Rates 


Finished Material 


Pittsburgh, 100 pounds, 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
ok shciccctcuesnes <ehabe 


Chattanooga 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Cs omnes uc 90nd sos « Ao Spaa 
Dallas (tin plate .90) 

Denver .....ccccccscececes tdcudeses 


Indianapolis 

Kansas ‘City 

Louisville 

Milwaukee ° 
Minneapolis and me Pee i a6 
New 


Pacific coast (tin plate) ..... 
Pacific coast (all rail) 
Philadelphia 


Topeka 
Youngstown 
Chicago, Gary, Indiana Harbor, 
ston, Joliet, and Waukegan to: 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
Ashland, Wis., and Duluth 
SD ik risa ba ado wale 850059 ete teens 
Beaumont (pipe .49) 
Birmingham 
Cairo, Il. 
Caspar, Wyo. (pipe .835) 
Cedar Rapids, lowa (wire .345).... 
Chattanooga 
Dallas (pipe 
Denver 
Se mS 40's oS i'w bc ob'en'e dea 
Detroit 
Evansville, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Green Bay, Manitowoc, Wis..... - 
Indianapolis (pipe .25) 
Kalamazoo, Mich .....:ccsceccsseces 
Kansas City (pipe 35) 
Madison, Wis. 
Memphis (all rail) 
Memphis (rail and river) 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis, 
Towa 


Pine ae Ai 
Rock Island, Til. 
Sioux City, Iowa, St. 


Joseph, Mo., 
and other Misouri 


river points 


Terre Haute, Ind. (pipe .24) 
Topeka, Kans, (pipe .435) 
Tulsa, Okla. (pipe 
Waterloo, Iowa 

Cleveland to: 


Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Detroit (rail) 
Indianapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Chattanooga 
COORD o.0 0 ctseees ene ° 
Cincinnati 


carloads, to: 
$0.5 


Cleveland 

Coffeyville, Kans. 

Columbus 

Dallas (pipe 5) 

Denver (pipe. 1,115. ne 60,000 ™ 
Detroit 
Indiana 
Little 
Memphis 
New Orleans 

New York 

Pacific coast 

Philadelphia 

Shreveport, La. (Pipe .84) 
Smackover, Ark. (Pipe .82) 


~ 4 Ark. 


Tulsa, Okla. (Pipe .855) teode 
Wichita, Kans. (pipe .855) 


Bakersfield, 
Angeles 
Beaumont, 
Caspar, Wyo. 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Coffeyville, Kans. 


Kansas City 
New Orleans 
*Shreveport, La. 
Smackover, Ark. 


Tulsa, 
Wichita 
*Minimum 80,000 pounds. 
From: Coatesville, ses ~The me te 


0: 
Baltimore $0145 $01 $0.145 
New York 175 145 
Philadelphia .10 3 4s 
From: Lebanon, Phoenixville, Pottsville, 
To: Pa. Pa. Pa. 
Baltimore $0. 185 $0. 155 
New York 175 
Philadelphia 3 “005 ‘ 
From Johnstown, ba cg Pencoyd, 
To: Pa, Pa. 
Baltimore $0. 145 $0. 155 
New York ‘ 175 175 
Philadelphia 3 .08 -06 
Bos- Wor- Provi- New 
To:— ton cester dence Haven 
From 
Pennsylvania 
Catesville 
Harrisburg 
Johnstown ... 
Philadelphia 
Phoenixville 
Pittsburgh 
Pottsville 
Reading 
South 


.++-$0.255 $0.255 $0.255 $0.255 
csc eeeS)« «68S 6255 —((f255 


Export. Rail Rates 


Youngstown 
Connecticut 
Collinsville 
Southington 
Rhode Island 
Phillipsdale 
Massachusetts 
Danvers ...... 
F an? che 
Ww. areham 
(R. R, Station 
Treamount) . 
Worcester 


Pig lies 


Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


Newark, N. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh . 
St. Louis 


Soe og 


Virginia furnaces to: 
Brooklyn, pany ‘City, Newark 
New England 
Philadelphia 


Birmingham, Ala., to: 
Boston (rail) 


Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Jersey City 
Louisville, Ky. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
New York 

Newark 


Chines to: 
Des Moines 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis, 
Moline, Ill 
Omaha 
St. 


Ironton and Jackson, O. 
icago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 


Minneapolis, St. Paul 


Manufactured Iron and Steel 


Cents per 100 


From 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 
South Bethlehem 
Wheeling .... 
Youngstown 


To 
New York 
$42.5 


pounds in Carloads 


To 
Baltimore 
$39.5 


Billets 


Per Gross Ton 


From 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland ... 
Pittsburgh 
Wheeling 
Youngstown 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. Producer’s Plant freight allowed on 
1000 pounds or more, substantially all 
points east of Mississippi and north of 
Ohio river. 
Hot pressed square tapped or biank 
decuvesee sess Resuoatounurel $4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
OEP Oy PP eee $4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon biank 
peboesubsyacseterincstheren $4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagun tap 
shu Waneeuidenedesensabe rte te $4.10 off list 
Cold. puncheo seminnished ‘exagon oul> 
%-inch and larger ....75, 10 and 5 off 


Cold punched semintnished pexagon vute 
9/16-inch and smaller..80, 10 and 5 off 
rrice t.o.b, Pittsburgh, packages of 5v. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(*& x 6’, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread ........0. 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ...... 50 and 10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4”, hot pressed nuts) 
eS 2 eee 60 and 10 
Cut thread (ail sizes) ....50, 10 and 10 
(Al) sizes cold punched nuts) 
ih CE. nc cba cutee ensue 45, 10 and 5 
i Ce ont waw dee 60, 10 and 10 
Piow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.. 
seal titen at ide lipase eg nga a aaa 50 and 10 
4. 06. 10. BORE. -cccccesnves 50-10 + 20 
Flat and round head e* 


off 
off 


off 
off 


off 
off 


off 
off 
otf 


‘cunwee BOR. B 
Other stove bolts 
fap bolts 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts .. 
‘A Ss ere and 10 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts 
peeettearens p45, 19 and 5 
Blank bolts SAR ee Sy 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) ....+..-.. 


SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
S U.S. S$ 


off 


off 
off 


4 Castellated Slotted 

ee ates gina § das 4.25 
DRE «6 & peaaatat cca : 4.45 4.90 
er . chhased 5.25 6.25 
7/16 Sal We ah lea te dose 6.75 8.50 
On at ee 8.70 10.00 
9/16 12.00 13.50 
4 14.75 16.50 

M4 20.50 23.00 
% 0.25 34.00 
marr 46.25 55.00 
an pishsvaebebweee ene’ 85.00 55.00 
Re. . .wuceteetencdetah 120.00 125.00 
SE: acucleeuesatetenban 170.00 170.00 
BME tc eveedovinnceeat 200.09 200.00 

Larger sizes—Prices on application. 


HEXAGON CAP AND SET SCREWS 


Dt: kesevent ced euss chun 80, 10, and 10 off 
EGE. oon sn sv hoaveestg ee bee 10-08 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland... 2.60¢ 
Structural rivets, carloads, Chi- 

ON 54 cmiah n00 06 elect 2.75¢ 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and sma aller 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 30, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

TO AAP r are ris 70, 10 off 

*Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 


300 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Chicago dist. $5.75 to$6.15 off 
Wrought, c. 1, Pitts. dist.......$6.00 off 
Lock washers f.o.b. factory 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobbers’ carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 


allowed on 


Wrought, c. 1, 


than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 
Butt Beld 


Gal- 
Black vanized 
DE ‘bavensnowes Cevuawa 45 19% 
% and H-inch .......... 51 25% 
SE < cutGhud peek arennen 56 42% 
DE cdnsheosessdehewes 60 48y, 
RE Fe a 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
BD. Scere cepehedeee obs 55 43% 
a Gh GOON iscindancass 59 47% 
ee a re 56 43% 
Ta. PR a ceavenncves 54 41% 
a eee eer. 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
eb PO a dveruisesesen 60 48% 
Lap Weld 
DO wes Bnkveue stauan ces 53 41% 
ee eae eee 57 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
PN ocdsoncdandeuernne 41 24% 
% and -inch .......... 47 30% 
5450s 6s dbdb ba 03 53 42% 
DIMMU 24a r9dssdsbersees 58 47% 
BOO 146-4mGR: sccevccicces 60 49Y 
ORD SON: 5ce ebb dee sicae 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
DG bas or endkewes bese’ 53 42% 
Bee Es onesie cabbie 57 46% 
Soe OW GamOe | sebcccvedees 56 45% 
7 i nT Ta 5 sarah cabins 52 39% 
PE BOE. oo 50.40 ccincse 45 32% 
ee eer eee 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
Ph. cttens nue sakdan &¢ 42 32% 
M% to 1%-inch .......... 45 35% 
eg Se eee 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
PE. nob ebedkbaeeccnns o6 41 32% 
le Oe Sere 43 34% 
ee SS eee 42 33% 
7 OD GOMOD ciccsaviovoscs 38 25% 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on 
delivered basis 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
% and #-inch ......... +11 +39 
Y-inch ....00- aeeenenes 22 
SEEROR  cccccsressocvece 28 11 
i BOGOR cuviccsces 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch ...... Upon application 
OEE. Hoban Sieve cvcese 23 
Bae 00. CONES -cceccpeves 26 11 
OD Uh ee ns ceswcassece 28 13 
a | eee 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
% and #-inch ......... +19 +54 
DOGMED Sophos dn n0nses.es 21 7 
PE. cticiscaxr ensues’ 28 12 
is. are 30 14 
Lap Weld 
RT 8 tcc cceuecceaes 23 9 
Be6. 06. Samah. .ccscivess 29 15 
O96 ROCDEMOR wo cccesers 28 14 
Tr Mn cécteseaece 21 7 
ee Pe ree 16 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
TS: os ceapewnwebonee +47% +59% 
PE: cscsnatie ches enns +28 +40 
RRS EES epee +34 +40 
EE SKE cies we baes ce +28 +40 
SPE hehe dee 00 s606 0 +27 +39 


Lap Weld 

2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 
SOO SIREN ccc cccceeses + 8 17 
4% to 6-inch ........+- + 9 18 
sot akie by 930 6d +12 

Boiler Tubes 
Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 

4 points larger 

STEEL (Lap Welded) 
BE. MNO fe Sxcdcwstdeeaiacess 23 off 
Boe OME: DOOABOR ovis divsecsives 33 off 
eB UPR rr Peer Onn Ce tea 36 off 
SOE Se (OES Ae Wadia cd dss oaed 38% off 
a ee 2 eer eee err errr ee 42 off 

CHARCOAL IRON 
RN ose ekcaesecinadnee cc woenuae +22 
re re re? Serre ere +12 
EM. IRR Mons cvacupevowsscees + 2 
ee PPP er oe eee 3 
Oe 08 SIGE. 6c cn cwcaamadase duces 5 

SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN#* 
DA: ound chaos seh eck ccenee ctees ss 51 off 
Re ee SE oss o's ok bao abs ce 43 off 
RUN OM ass os ema h-ahine a ose mee 27 off 
See Bee 04s cur cnkerh dees 18 off 
BIEN BURMCN vice vecsacvvcsenes 28 off 
DM DUG Vee ssn bceecpweens ch 32 off 
3% PERM dccbp hic eeeeuen 33 off 
DN) St edeandew eeiwes aces sdan<e 37 off 
6 Se SOME civ i ceeeewi<e ek ies 29 off 
SEAMLESS HOT HOLLED* 
Pe SIE 5 ccc sceesnvescinees 34 off 
ee ee. eee re Terre rer 35 off 
ee RS Ps es a eee 39 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 

BOILER TUBES* 

Extras: 


Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 11-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
eter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING#* 
Base Discounts 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent ...... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent 81 off 
Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent ....net price 


Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES* 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
BO. “Seutineddadavdeaee 12-gage 15c 
BAMCH sssececccceccscccs i3-oene 15¢ 
DN -wtbewlenewen ne Coeds 1l-gage 16c 
wb hens 600s aes eesee 10-gage 17¢ 
RES ee pauwmas cannes 12-gage 17¢ 
ee 1l-gage 18¢ 
DE tigi ceca vssanceua 10-gage 20c 
DEE ‘neilvadysdcedeon dae 7-gage 35c 
PE Sktivarexddseance 9-gage 15¢ 
NE 25S enineian wncbwe oe 9-gage 55c 
GOIN - waco Ssebivecccucs 9-gage 57e 


Plus usual extras for forming and for long 
lengths. 

*Published discounts are subject to ¢on- 
siderable shading, in some cases as much as 
three to five extra 5 per cents. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 


Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago ....... 51.20 to 52.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago .. 47.20 to 48.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ...... 44.00 to 44.50 
Six-inch and over Birmingham 40.00 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York ..... 60.50 to 61.60 


Six-inch and over, New York 55.50 to 56.60 

Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 


Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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